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8 8 this way of eriting. in caſte: 


not much unlike this, has been 


. approved of, and has met with 
great ſucceſs, in other hands; it has 


been an encouragement to this under- 


taking. . 
Hiſtorical Dialogues; i it d be con- 


feſs'd, have a very taking eleganky i in 
them, and the ſtory being handed for- 


ward in ſhort periods, and gal returns, 


makes the retaining it in the mind the 
eaſier, and the impreſſion the more laſt- 
ing as well as delightful. 


* 


The ſtory repreſented 1 18 Make 


ble of ſuch and ſo many applications 
to the caſes of young people, whole 
ſettlement. is always in view, that 
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inſtruction will be uſeleſs. 
If any body ſhould object, that too 
much is put here upon the woman's 
part, and that a lady cannot be ſup- 
pos'd, in the midſt of her lover's ad- 
dreſſes, to take upon her, to demand 
ſuch an account of himſelf as is here 
ſuggeſted; that few men will ſtoop to 
ſuch an examination; and few wo- 
men venture the loſs of their lovers 
yon foch a ſubject: let us confider 
ow ſmall the ſatisfaction here propos'd- 
"on the lady s part is, and that no gen- 
tleman can think hard a woman ſhould 
be ſatisfy'd, whether he is a Chriſtian 
or a heathen; a man of religion or an 

- atheiſt ; and indeed, no man of any 
ble ſhare of ſenſe, will addreſs 
- himſelf to a lady for marriage, but he 
will take care to anticipate her inqui- 
' ries of that kind, by ſhewing ſome 
concern for knowing what ſhe is. 


herſelf. 
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The PREFACE. 


The univerſal neglect of this trifle, | 
both in men and women, is what this 
book is deſign'd to correct, and there 
needs no greater ſatire upon that part, 
than the ſucceſs of the ſeveral caſes here 
related: {vI$. ) the happy life of the 
youngeſt ſiſter, who came into the 
meaſures propoſed ; and the miſerable 
condition of the ſecond ſiſter, who 
raſhly threw herſelf into the arms of a 
man of differing principles from her 

own, though bleſt with all the * 

humour in the world. 5 

In theſe accounts, the very great con- 
fequence of being equally yok'd is il- 
luſtrated ; and it appears here how eſ- 
ſential a ſhare of religion, and a har- 


mony of principles in religion, ate to ⁵⁶ 


the felicity of a conjugal life. ; 
To thoſe who do not caſt off all con- 


cern for themſelves; who do not make 


marrying a mere leap in the dark, and, 
as the firſt lady expreſſes it, ruſhing 


like a horſe i into the battle, theſe things ⁵ 
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they muſt go on, and pay for their ex- 
perience; let them take heed, and buy 
it as cheap as they can. ; 

If the women ſeem to be net in 
His ſtory, and have the better part 9 
the ſtaff put into their hands, it is be- 
cauſe really the hazard is chiefly on 
their ſide, and they are generally the 
| grearcſt ſufferers in the ſucceſs : but if 


it were otherwiſe, yet, if they are 


treated with mere than ordinary re- 
gard, the author hopes they will not 
_ by that fin to his charge. 
The appendix to this work pris 
for jtfelf: irreligious ſervants in ſome - 
reſpects are the plague of families, and 
keep our houſes always in diſorder; 
*Fis a wonderful thing to refle& on, 


that fo ſcandalous an evil, fo eaſy to be 
reftified, ſhould have gone to ſuch a 


degree as it has in the world; and-that 


matters and miſtreſſes of families have 


\ 


will be of ſome moment. As to thoſe 
that are void of care of theſe matters, 
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not long ago for their own eaſe, and 
for the ſatisfaction of one another, 
come to a general law, for the manag- 
ing, the puniſhing, and, above all, for 
the recommending of ſervants; which 
if they would do, they would eafily, I 
fay, bring them to know themſelves, . 
and do their duty; neither of which is 
the caſe among ſervants at this time. 


But tis all. our own faults; we re⸗ 


Std Dots, and thieves, and drones, 
and ſaucy, inſolent fellows and 
wenches: I ſay, we recom end them 
to one another, without any-eoncer 
for our neighbour! s ſafety or peace; in 
a word, to pay the debt of charity for 
thoſe creatures, which have abuſed us, 
we forget the debt of juſtice to one an- 


other, and betray the confidence which 


one houſe- keeper and neighbour owes 

5 to another, in one of the moſt eſſential 
articles of their families, quiet. 

This is all expoſed here; and tho 


1 this part is very ſhort, being but an acci- 
| - + N dent : 
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ant to the other diſcourſes; 5 yet, 1 
| preſume to ſay, it will be as acceptable, 
and, in its kind, as uſeful as any of 


the reſt. 
The preſent edition of this work r re- 


- commends itſelf upon this expreſs con- 
dition, viz. That the author has not 
found occaſion to alter any thing in 
the former (errors of the preſs except- 
46 nor have I found room for any 
additions. that uſual pretence to ſet off 
new impreſſions, and impoſe upon thoſe 
who have bought the firſt; being ill 
fully ſatisfied, the goodneſs of the de- 


Bn and the uſefulneſs of the ſubject, 
will make the work acceptable where- 
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PART I. 


H E R E livedin a line near . an 
ancient grave gentleman of a good eſtate, 
which he had gained by trade, having 

been bred a merchant, tho' of a very good family 
too; he had been a man in great buſineſs, but his 
cCircumſtances being eaſy, and his love of a retired 7 
life increaſing with his years, he had left off His 
buſineſs, and taken a houſe a mile or two out of 
town; he was a widower at the time of this affair, 
his wife having been dead ſome years before. | 
He had five or fix children, and all grown up, 
but none ſettled in the world, though he had an 
| eſtate ſufficient to give them very plentiful fortunes: / 
1 His three daughters were very agreeable women, 
9 and, which was ſtill better, were very ſober, mo- 
| deſt, ſenſible, and reli gious young ladies, twoof them 
eſpecially: and as the character of their father, 
and the fortune he was able to give them; recom- 
2 them. very well to the world; ſo they had: 
F A3 • rere 
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ſeveral gentlemen that made honourable and band? 


ſome propoſals to their father for their marriage. 


I ſhall moſt carefully avoid giving any room here 


fo much as to gueſs what opinion in religion they 
were bred up in, or whether the old gentleman was 
a churchman or a diſſenter; and the ſame caution 


I ſhall uſe with all the reſt of the perſons whom I 


ſhall bring upon the ſtage in the courſe of this 
ſtory: my reaſon for which every body will under- 
ſtand by the nature of the relation, and of the 
times we live in. 1 5 1 


The father of theſe ladies had been a man al- 
ways, till now, hurried in the world; being croud- 
ed with a vaſt buſineſs, taken up with getting mo- 

1 ney, and with growing rich; ſo that he neither had 
much concern for, or indeed took any care of, the 


education or inſtruction of his children, but left 


them wholly to the conduct of their mother, Nor 
Was it any great loſs to the children, eſpecially to 
he daughters, their mother being a moſt pious, re- 
ligious, and virtuous lady, who was not only extraor- 


dinarily qualified to inſtruct her children, but gave 
up her whole time to it from their childhood. 
One morning, a little before her death, calling 


ber daughters to her, ſhe told them, among other 


things, that as to marriage ſhe had but two injunc- 
tions to lay upon them, which, as ſhe was not 
likely to live to ſee them ſettled, ſhe would deſire 
them to lay down as maxims in the choice of their 


7 huſbands ; and which ſhe would, as upon her death- 
bed, if her words had any extraordinary influence 
upon them, obliged them to obſerve ſtrictly, viz. 


I. Never to marry any man, whatever his perſon 
or fortune might be, that did nat, at leaſt, profeſs to 


2. Ne. 


be a religious man. 
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It followed ſome time after, that a gentleman of 


a very good ęſtate courted: the youngeſt of theſe 
daughters; and making very handſome propoſals 
to her father, (for he offered to ſettle bool. per an- 
num upon her) the father was exceedingly pleaſed 
with the match; he being a gentleman thoroughly 
well bred ; an agreeable perſon, and, in a 
word, nothing appearing to give the leaſt reaſon, 
why he ſhould not be as on prac to the lady as 


he was to the father. 


As he came thus recipe to . talen | 


there appeared nothing diſagreeable in it to the 
young lady; nor had ſhe at his firſt appearance the 


5 70 2. Never 0 marry any man, how religious ſerver 
be may ſeem to be, if he was not of the ſame Zahn. 
| and ** in religion 45 e | 


And as chis was but a little before! ber Jenks, fo 
the daughters were more. than ordinarily touched 
with the ſenſe of it, and reſolved; to purſue it exact- 
ly. How they did purſue it, and the conſequences - 

of it, will be ſeen in the following dialogues. © 


leaſt exception to make againſt the gentleman as to 


his perſon: indeed, as to his eſtate, 1h her fortune 


_ was very handſome, yet his was ſo far beyond it, that 
there was no compariſon in the caſe z and beſides all 


this, ſhe had this engaging circum tance. i in the pro- 
poſal, viz. That ſhe being: the youngeſt of the three 


daughters, the gentleman had paſſed over her two _ 


eldeſt ſiſters, and had ſingled her out by his more 


particular fancy; giving her that undeniable mark 
of his affeCtion, viz. That ſhe would be the wife 
of his choice, and conſequently that ſhe would have 
an” uncommon ſecurity of the fincerity of by love 2 


to her. - 


The father oppoſed his propolal a little at ie. 
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| ſiſter 8 80 before you? 
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0 2 flight offered to his eldeſt daughters; but the 


gentleman told him, that he hoped, if he accepted 
his deſign of coming into the family, he would give 


him leave to take the perſon his judgment had made 
choice of, and that he thought he might be happy 
with: that it would be a very hard circumſtance to 
him, and what he could not think of with patience, 
to marry one of his daughters, and be in love with 


another: that he was very far from offering any 


flight to the eldeſt, letting him know, that happen- 
ing to ſee the youngeſt firſt, he found ſuch ſuitable- 
neſs, and ſomething ſo agreeable in her to him, that 
he reſolved to look no farther : that perhaps, if he 
had ſeen the eldeſt or the ſecond daughter firſt, it 
might have been the ſame thing; but that as he could 
not anſwer for the bias of his fancy, ſo neither 
could he anſwer it to his own conduct, not tochooſe 
her, that was from the firſt moment he ſaw her, the 
only woman in the world that he ever thought 
(bim happy xt 
Her father could make no return to an anſwer 
chat had ſo much weight in it, and which appeared 
to be ſo fincere ; and therefore not acquainting his 


eldeſt daughter with-the deſign he had to propoſe 


her to him, he took occaſion to talk to them all to- 
gether one morning as they were drinking ehoco- 


late, and begins merrily with them thus. 


Po 


DIALOGUE 
| Father. 


TELL, girls, you little think now, 
VVV which of you all is like to be firſt. 
married. What ſay you, child, (turning to the 
youngeſt) I hope you are content to let your eldeſt 
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34 Danebter. Yes, yes, ſir; I deſire ode 
fliers may go before me; for I ſee noun me 
world to-make me in haſte. e 

Fa. Why, what's the matter that you are ſo out 
of love with the world all on a ſudden ? Is it hs 


you think yourſelf too good for every body, or every Wo 


body too good for you? 
2334 Da, No, fir; I am neither ſo vain to think 
the firſt, or ſo humble to think the laſt ; but I de- 
fre to think ot myſelf as 1 ought to think. 
Fa. How 18 that, pray? 
34 Da. Why, fir, think I live. too well to 
change for the worſe ; and this is not an age to 
change for the better; 5 and therefore I defire to be 


as Jam. 3 

Fa. Why i is this age ſo much worſe Pp that 
that went before, pra 43 

34 Da. Nay, ſir, 1 don't know; ; but 2 am very 
well ſatisfied, fir, with your firſt propoſal, that my 


| ſiſters may try before me. 
Fa. Well, well; and if you go before your 


ſiſters, there will be no harm done, if it be to 


ur liking, I hope; I dare ſay none of your fiſters 
will be angry: at which, the two eldeſt faid, No, 
no; we mall be very glad to ſee it: and ſo they | 
fell to jeſting with their youngſter ſiſter, till they, = 
almoft anger'd her. 1 

You are mighty difficult, ſays the elde fieer, that. 2 
you fall upon the whole _— as if there was no 
thing good enough any | 

Says the ſecond 7; iter, She will be as eaſily pleaſed. 
as another, I warrant her, if ſhe was talked to 


in earneſt: upon which, notwithſtanding their. 


father was preſent, they fell to rallying one an- 
other between jeſt and earneſt, a little too warmly, — 
28 follows: OWLS F 
34 Da. That may * as my ag 2 teachy - 3 

| me, 


me, I hope they intend to ſet me a good example: 
for It's their turn first. | 
1 Da. We don't 80 hath if a good er 
comes in your way, you'll hardly put it off, and | 
1 25 your betters muſt go before you. © 

34 Da. For all you are both my eldeſt 7 ers, I 
queſtion whether you underſtand whe a good offer 
means; and it may be have conſidered it no more 
tha; there's a great deal in that word. 

17. Da. O! III explain it in a fe⁹ 50 * 
good eftate, and a man you lille. 

24d Da. Nay; you might have flopt of the firſt: 
it's no matter what the man is, if the eſtate be but a 

d. 
are” pi 10 pat the example my 2 27 . Gere? in- 


[qa to ſet me? 
"1 Ras Ayy and 2 FOR” example 66; child. 


34 Da. You are diſpoſed to jeſt, fir; but I be- 
e. you would not be pleaſed with ſuch a way of 
cChuſing a huſband for any of your daughters. 

24 Da. 1 bope my father would ; J am e J. 


Hould. 


1 24 Da. That's no token to me that you have 
3 conſidered much of the matter, as I ſaid before. 
224 Da. Why, what would you have beſides a 
nh good eſtate? what matter is it what the man is? 1 
| would paſs by a great many homely defects for a 
* ſettlement. 

34 Da. As for the homely defetts, perde 1 may | 
be no nicer than you, if there was nothing cls: 
wanting. 

24 Da. What can be wanting 3, there be mo- 
ney enough? he 

234 Da. Nothing, I hope, when [oy acer comes 
to chuſ. ; 

24 Da. No; nor when you come to chuſe nei · 
cer, it uy: Owe 9 

| 34 
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Tad Da. I am afraid there will. 
24 Da. For my part I ſhall enquire for nothing | 


elſe as I know of. 
34 Da. No! What. would you | have your buſ- 


band have no religion © 


24 Da. What have I to do with his regia? 


| he'll be a Chriſtian J hope. 


34 Da. And what if he ſhould not? | 
24 Da, Nay, then he may be a heathen and be 


20111, what's that to me? 


34 Da. That's a proof of what I ſaid before, 


that you have not conſidered much of the matter. 


24 Da. No, indeed not I; but I ſuppoſe my 


younger ſiſter has. 


3 Da. Your younger Gſter never told you ſo 
: but methinks there requires very little conſi- 


Pon, to ſay, if I ever ſhould marry, I would. 
not have a rake, a heathen, a profligate fellow, a 


man without religion, purely for his money ; 


if you think theſe things no objections, and are 


* 


got over ſuch ſcruples in the caſe, I muſt tell yon, 
filter, that it ſeems, the bufineſs has been more 
in your head than in mine, or at leaſt to worſe 
purpoſe. 

24 Da. Well, it may be ſo; and then it may 
follow, that when you have conſidered more of it 
too, you will be of my mind. 

34 Da. What, to marry an atheiſt ! a man of no 
principles! that knows neither God nor devil? 

2d Da. Ay, 15 that, or any thing elſe, if you 
have but a good ſettlement, child. A good ſettle- 
ment will make up all thoſe things; you'd take 


him, I warrant you. 


34 Da. No, ſiſter; | not for all I can ſee vid 8 4 4 


my eyes. 
24 Da. O, you don't know your own wind, 


- 5 Toy 5 
at you come to be tried ; we ſhall ex 177 8 
5 other tale hereafter. 1 75 * 
Ja Da. Ian't fo fond of a huſband; * V f i e Y 
Filer; is. 5 
[Here the father 2 that the younger Gſter 
began to be a little. moved, and unwilling they 
* ſhould make a quarrel of it, put an end to the diſ- 
courſe, and. ſo they ſoon after withdrew ; and then 
the father being left with the eldeſt daughter only 
went on with his diſcourſe thus to her. 
Fa. Child, you. 276. 3; little too hard upon your 


ſiſter. 
Da. She ſhould not. have taken it ſo, ſir; ſhe 


Knows it is but in jeſt. 
Fa, But you do not know. whether it mY be alt 


in jeſt or no, 

Da. Nay, fir.; I. am ſure all-our ue | in it was 
injeſt; if there is any. thing in it, [ ſhould have. 
talked in another way *. 

Da. Nay, fir, then I underſtand: how 'tis.. 

Fa. Well, chill; how will you take it, to fee. 
your youngeſt liſter married before you? 

Da. O very well, fir; I ſhall be very glad of it, 
if it be for her good: but if I were to ſpeak my 
mind, I ſhould ſay fomething to her about it, that 
it may be there may be occaſion for. | 

Fa. Well, pray ſpeak your mind then, 

Da. Why, fir, for all my ſiſter's bantering her, 
I muſt own, our youngeſt. ſiſter will not be 3 
Pleaſed in a huſband, as times go now, 2 

Fa. How do you mean, child? 

Da. Why, ſir, I WP, that tho? ſhe may bh 


I *. Here ſhe Was Very imquiſht ies wel bp father to 
know if there was any Ping ; in it or 5 at 8 be. 


1 h bo 
| _ the: 


hard. 


— 


bk, 6 > 


. aſked, ſhe may be the 
* laſt of us that will be marry'd. 


Fa. Ay, my girl! is it ſo with you then ! what 


| have you been both making your bargains without 


me! and are they ſo near concluding: that” s very 


Da. Dear father, how could you have ſuch a 


thought of us! you are quite wrong: you don't 


underſtand me at at all. 4 
Fe. Nay; how can I underſtand you any 
other way ; if it is not ſo, explain yourſelf. 
Da. Sir, I mean that my ſiſter will not be eaſily 
pleaſed; ſhe will ſcarce take the firſt that comes, I 


dare ſay. 
Fa. No; then 1 ſhall take it very ill: for I 


aſſure you, he that I mean is a very good one. 


Da. Nay, if he is a good one, 1t may be, ſhe 


may; but tis a queſtion, Gr, whether her good 


one and your good one may be both of a fort: _ 
Fa. Why, he has a very good eſtate, I'll aſſure 

you; far beyond what ſhe can expect. 5 
Da. That's a good thing; but that will go bu | 


a little way with her, I know. 


Fa. Well, he is a very handſome, well accom- 
pliſhed, well-bred gentleman ; ſhe cannot miſlike 
bim ; he is a moſt agrecadle young gentleman, I 
aſſure 8 

Da. That won't go a bit the farther with her 
neither, I am ſure. | 

Fa. Then he is.in love with her, and has fingled 
her out from you all ; ſhe will be the wife of his 


affection to be ſure; what can ſhe deſire more? 


Da. She will defire ſomething more ſtill, fir, tho? 
the laſt is a thing will go very far; doubtleſs, far». 


= ther than any thing we have talked on yet: but you 
* . / ir, my 9 is a = ſober, religious body, 


and 


6 10 J* ET, 
and ſhe will never marry any man that is not fo 
too; tho' his eſtate, his perſon, his accompliſh- 
ments were beyond all the reſt of the world: 
and this was the reaſon, why I ſaid ſhe may be 
firſt aſked and laſt marry'd. 

Fa. Nay, I can't tell, how matters are, as to 
that. 5 
n aſſure you, ſir, ſhe will know how it 

is as to that, before ſhe engages. 
Fa. ons let her alone to that part, that's none * 
of my bulineſs. 

Da. But, fir, when you 1187 her mind in fs 
caſe, it may prevent your receiving any diſappoint- 
ment, and prevent her venturing to difoblige you, 
in refuſing what you may propole to her. 

Fa, No, no; I dare ſay ſhe won't refuſe him; 
| the is not ſuch a fool neither, 

Da. Dear fir, then I hope you know he f is a ſober 
religious gentleman. 

Fa. I know nothing to the contrary, my, dear z 
1 ſuppoſe he is. 
Da. But, fir, it makes me anxious about . 
becauſe you ſaid juſt now, you could not tell: I 
hope you will enquire farther into it before vou 
+ take ger ſteps about it. 
T2) hy, child, as to that, I dare tay; the. 
145 not be concerned; he is fo good a humoured: 
man, he will never crols her in ſmall matters, 
eſpecially in religious things, Child, do you think 
any gentleman can be angry, that his wit 3 is ſober 
and religious? to be ſure, ſhe 1815 N as Ta 
as ſhe will. — | 


* Here he was 5 touched a Loh and 2 bak 6 k 75 5 
to himſelf; O why ds I ſay tis none of my buſt 
10 ff wheſe e is ity is is not mine © FLY 

Da. 


8 that te tears rs feed i in her eyes, 


i 
| ( 11 | 
Da. © dear * * fir, my fitter can never be — 


10, fure-- 


Fa. Child, what's the matter? what makes you? 


fo concerned about it ? 


Da. Tis a ſad life, fi ir, for a woman to have 1 


no help from her huſband in things that are good, 
but only to have liberty for herſelf to be as good 


as ſhe will, or rather as good as ſhe can: by the 
fame rule ſhe may be as bad as ſhe will; and it 
may be, he will like her ne'er the better for one, 
nor the worſe for t'other. | 
Fa. Well, he is.a fine gentleman, and profeſſes 
a great affection for her. 
Da. Before he has ſeen her, it may be, or knows 
any thing of her. | 
Fa. No, no; he has ſeen her, but he has never” © 


been in her company, I know. 
Da. So that I find he cares not what ſhe i of 3 be 2p 


 chuſes by her outſide only. 


Fa. He takes all the reſt upon wal os 
Da. But my fiſter wont take him 55 I can tell 1 


| him that. 555 I 

Fa. I ſhall take it very in from her if he lights = 
bin; ; for I aſſure you he is not to be lighted, he 4 
has very near 2000 J. a year eſtate. . i 


Da. But I am ſure, if he is not a religion man, 5 
ſhe will ſlight him for all that; my meaning is, ſhe 
will never have him : I ſuppoſe ſhe will not be rude 


to him. 


Fa. If ſhe does refuſe him, ſhe and J ſhall quar- 
rel, I afſure you, and that very much, 
Da. hope you won't, fir: you will gire her 
leave to chuſe to her own Akin it is for ber life, 
* 


* H: obſerves his 1 e al A and 


and 


"I 


II 
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can bear it for her: beſides, fir, you know ſhe- 


Was very religiouſly inſtructed by my mother. 


Fa. Ay, ay; your mother was a good woman. 


. And you know, fir, I ſuppoſe, what ad- 
vice my mother gave her upon her death bed. vis... 


| Never io marry a man that was not religious, what=- 


ever other advantages might offer with him. 


Fa. And did ſhe not give you the ſame advice 


too, my dear? 
Da. Yes, to be ſure, and all of us. , 
Fa. Well; and yet you heard what your ff ſter 


4 and ſhe muſt bear diſcontent of it; no body 


Had juſt now, viz. That ſhe would not trouble her- 


about it, ſo there was but a good eſtate. 
Fre But "Hants my ſiſter 1 conſider bet-. 
der if the came to the queſtion. | 
Fa. Why, child, would you refuſe ſuch a gentle», 
man, and ſuch a e as this is, that offers 
nom to your ſiſter, for ſuch a nicety as that ? 

Da. It will be time enough, fir, for me to an- 
wer that queſtion, when I am offered ſuch a nos 
. $.no danger of me yet. 

. Fa. I hope you would be wiſer. 

Da. I hope, ſir, I ſhould act as 8 me: 
i the caſe ig, not mine now; FF it was, I ſhould 
- Pot have begun the diſcourſe, _ 

Fa. Well; but did your mother give you ſuch 
advice, bild when ſhe was ill. | 

Da. Yes, fir; and more than advice : for ſhe 
old us, ſhe would leave it as an injunction upon 
us, as far as her dying words could have an in- 
fluence to oblige us. 

Fa. Very well: that is as hath as to ſay Ys fe 
bad found i. e inconvenience of it herſelf. „ 


* K, bis coſeien touched bim * n, though but 
| FO. 


* 
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Da. Nay, indeed, dear father, we never put 


any ſuch conſtruction upon it. 


Fa. And ſo, my dear, you think your fiſter 


ill not like this gentlemen, do you? 


Da. Indeed, fir, I cannot tell, till I know what? 


kind of a gentieman he is; no, nor then neither : 


ifor how can I tell what my ſiſter will like, or how 
her fancy may lead her to act againſt her judgment, 


jf ſhe ſhould like him very well upon ſeeing him ? 


Fa But you believe ſhe won't. 
Da. If he is not a very ſober religious man, Ido 
think ſhe won't; i, ſbe does, ſhe muſt break in upon 


the molt ſolemn reſolutions that ſhe is able to make. 


Fa. Why, will nothing ſerve her but a faint! 


Alas where does ſhe think to find him! what! 


would ſhe marry a biſhop? _ 
Da. Nay, fir, if ſhe ſhould, ſhe is not ſure ſhe 


| ſhould not be diſappointed ; miniſters are but men. 1 ; 
Fa. No, indeed, child; nor the beſt of 75 
men neither 5 


Da. But, fir, where there] is a profeſſion or re- 


ligion, there is ſome likelihood of finding the truth 55 Y 
of it; but where there is no profeſſion, there it © 
cannot be. Now, tho? we are not oblig'd, to be ſure, 


our buſbands ſhould be ſaints, yet I believe we 


.ought to be ſatisfied that they are not atheiſts: i 3 
there's a great deal of difference, ſir, We } 


T 


friend to religion, and an enem 2 
Fa. Well, well; the girls ab? this age do not ND 

much trouble themſelves about religion; they ge= 

nerally Jet it alone, till mY ſee what religion 990 


Huſbands are of. 


lighiiy, and be ferch'd a fi 4h, and faid ſoftly, I 
if ſhe did, it was nothing but what ſhe al 0 ö 


1 5 much reaſon to do; for ſhe lived but an uncom- 
5 table life with me on that very account. 
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Da. abs father, 15 dope; your eil are not of” 
that ſort. 

Fa. My daughters are like other folks 4 Ty 
ters, [ * Box ; 1 hope they are not worſe. - 
Da. But, fir, if that were true, then there 
Would ſtill be the more reaſon to take care that 
they ſhould marry religious huſbands, . elſe "uy ö 
would have no religion at all. 


Fa. But how ſhall you know it ? 
Da. We muſt endeavour to be ſatisfied as wal 


aus we can; if we are deceived, it may be our un- 
happineſs, but will not be our fault; but if we 
neg lec the caution, it may be a double miſery, by | 
its being our ſorrow, and our fin too. 

Fa. Well, child, I hope: this gentleman will 

pleaſe your /; ler, as well as he does me, and I would 
not have her ſtand in her own light: if he is not 
fo religious now, it may come afterwards ; the man 
is a ſober, well-bred, ingenious gentleman. 
Da. I can fay nothing to it, fir, unleſs I knew 
him: I only take notice of the principle, fir, on 
which my Gſter goes, and by which I am ſure ſne 
will act in this matter, that you may not be diſap- 
pointed, and reſent it; for I know ſhe will not 
109 from it. | 

Fa. I'll warrant you: I intend to talk with her 

i Hide it; I don't doubt but ſhe will like him 
very well. 
[Two or three days aſter this ditch the 
father brings home this young gentleman to din- 
ner, and after dinner he takes occaſion to talk 
with his daughter, and to tell her, that this was the 
gentleman that he had told her of, that intended 
to court her, and that he expected ſhe would think  - | 
of the thing, and receive him as her own incli- | 
nations and his merit ſhould direct. 5 iy, . 


"+4 


* 


The gentleman did not diſcourſe much with | 
cher by herſelf that time, having no deſign to 
begin cloſely at the firſt view; however, he had 
- the. opportunity of walking two or three turns 
with her in a green walk in the garden, and 
. when he took his leave, told her he reſolved to wait 
on her again; to which ſhe made him no anſwer 
for that %%% es. „ 
The next evening he came again, and after that 
for ſeveral evenings together, when having made 
her acquainted with his deſign, and laid cloſe ſiege 
to her for ſome time, ſhe found nothing to object 
againſt him; for he was indeed a moſt agreeable 
perſon, and her father preſſing her to it on the 
other hand, and letting her know what honourable 
Propoſals he had made her, and how he had ſingled 
| her out from all her ſiſters as the object of his 
choice, ſhe began inſenſibly to find her affectionss 
very ſtrongly byaſs'd in his favour, - I 
All this while ſhe could make no diſcovery of 
any thing about religion in him, nor ſo much as 
whether he was well inclined, or perfectly deſti- 
tute. The reſpe& he ſhewed her, and the di- | 
ſtance ſhe kept him at, permitted him not to ufe 4 
any looſe expreſhons, that might give her any ; 
1er light into his principles; and, as he afterwards 


- 2 


im cConfeſſed, he found her ſo nice in things of that 
KK Kind, that the leaſt diflocated word would have 
he E given her an offence ; and therefore he kept upon 
n- his guard a great while, till at length, when they 
Ik became more intimate, he abated his uſual caution. 
he By this time, as ſhe confeſs'd to her filter, ſhe 


ed did not only like him, but really loved him; and 
JT ME having nothing toobjectagainſt him, had given him 


i- = ' reaſon to ſee, that ſhe defign'd to have him: but ſhe 
, was under a great concern, how to know what he 


| 4 


7 is 


ras 2s to Oe "IT and terribly afraid, leſt the C 
mould give her affections ſuch a looſe, that tho' ſhe 
/ ſhould be deceived in the main point, ſhe ſhould not + 
be able to' maſter herſelf ſo much as to go back. 
As ſhe was muſing very ſeriouſly upon this one morn- 
ing! in her chamber, her eldeſt ſiſter came in to her, 
and began the following diſcourſe with her.] 
Eld. Sift. Siſter! how ſtands in. e with 
Jou now. 1 
. Si. Never Py aher: if you do not 1 — 
me, I am undone. >" OO 
Eld. $i/t, What's the Mitte OS. 
V. Sift, Why, if I have this man, I ſhall be the 8 
miſerableſt creature alive. ; 
Eld. Sift. How ſo? 5 5 5 
D. Sift. O! there's nothing of religion 4 in bim. 
Eld. Sift. Are you ſure there is not?; 
| Yo. Si. No, I am not ſure ; but we have con- 
verſed this month now, and I never heard one 
| _ word about it, come out of his mouth; and if [ 
| ſpeak a word, he turns it off, and does it ſo clever]y, 
| that I can't put in another word for my life. 
El. Sift; I warrant youy 1 would 775 it out 
if it were my caſe, 8 e 
8 . e You could not, 1. am ng | 5 
N. Why, I would aſk him point blank, 
* religion he was of. 
Yo. Sift. Why, ſol did, and he laugh'd at me, | 
7 and faid, O child, I am a mighty good Chriſtian. 
: Ela. 85 . 1 ſhould have told him, L was in : 
E775 he want. 
5. Sift. Why 1 aid that too, in the very words; 5 
And {til} he put me off: another time I aſk'd him, 
if he was nota papiſt? immediately he fell a eroſſ- 
„ing himſelfall over, and made himſelf and me fo 
TE mery at it, that tlio' I was * troubled about 
it 


Freed 650 88 1 
it, 1. ord not for yl es get the leaft {crib * 
* out of him 1 208 e 
Ela. Sift, Why you Malt let it go on 2 little 
füt der. till you are more intimate; and till u 
come to talk of your way of living, che affairs OY 
his family, and houſe; and the |» 
. Sift. Really, ſiſtet, J am afraid to "ry . 
any fart er; for 1 muſt confeſs, I begin to have a 
ſtrange kindneſs ſor him; and if Igo any farther, I 
may love him better, till my affection may be a are 
to me, and 1 may be prevailed wich to take him 
without farther . wheels 1 an * no 
peace in. a | 
Edi Sift. What will you 40 bend « MGR. 
N. Si I know not what to 3 1 with pen f 
would try what you can make of him; you are free 
enough with him to talk any thingof that king, ſute: 
Eid. $i. J can be free enough, but that womt 
doit; if he is too Waun for 7005 he wal eaftly” 


be too cunning for me. MONT OBE 
Yo. Sift. Why, do you” think then that *tis A” 5 
diſguiſe; . Th e DAR e 


Ell. Sift. What 40 ein Ir be Do yin it! | 
he guards himſelf ſo ſtrictly; againſt all your at- 
tempts for nothing? — 

15 Sig. If I thought ſo, 1 ſhould 3 nd Er. | 
ther, it would be a plain Ae ele to Wee -+ ee 
Eid. Sift. Why ſo? Th & 1315-15 
Yo. Sin. Why if he was v(eriows Lions) 5680 
ſon, he would have no reaſon or occafion to con- 
ceah˖ it; if he endeavours to hide himſelf, tis for 
ſomething that he would not have known, and 
then I need not aſk any more after it. 
cher "Sift. No doubt of it; you cannot think any 
Others 
5 8 co But indeed is 4⁰ think dr pi : Þ | 


oy 


7 
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vero es It is all mere. nature, and nabiag-; 


but the height of good humour; for I have never 
put the queſtion,downright to ian but in a Kind 


of jeſting way. 
Eld. Siſi. ut why don't you then ? Why do 


you trifle and dally ſo long with a thing of ſuch 


- - conſequence? You a n 't afraid: of difobliging him, 
are you? 


'Yo.. Sift. No, 1 T am more afraid, that 
his anſwer. will diſoblige me. . 7” 

Eld. Sift. Well, well; you Gd better Jew it 8 
eee: now, than hereafter ; I would not be 
backward to ſpeak plain to him. 

Ye. Sift. If I talk never ſo plain, he will not 


He lag ſerious anſwer z heſ/ is ſo merry, I cannot 


ring him to talk; I beg u will ſee if rau ca 
break in upon him 

Ela. Siſi. Come, PI tell you 0 1 will do, 
which. will. be better a great deal than by talking 


with him by myſelf: You know we ſhall walk all 


together a while after ſupper ; Il begin it before 
ou, and you may ſpeak or not ſpeak, take it in 
jeſt or in earneſt, as you find it proper. 
25. 8. ift.. Do then; I think that will be very 
Nel. 
{The next evening the two ſiſters and; this 
oung gentleman walking in the garden, as was 


ulſual aſter ſupper; and talking of ſeveral indifferent 


things, a ſervant brings the elder ſiſter a letter, 
which made ſome little ſtop in their walk. She 
open'd it, and read it; and he finding her colour, 


5 Sn a little in the reading, ſtept * to her; 
0 


fays he, What's the matter, Sifler ? (for he al- 
Wars called her ſiſter) Tau have no bad news, 1 
hope ? Truty, ſays ſhe, one way lis no bad news, 
and another way. 15 And turning to her ſiſter, 
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he ſays, Sir James is dead. He was a little con- 
cern'd ta hear ſome of the family was dead, leſt 
it ſhould grieve his miſtreſs. But ſhe, without 
any appearance of trouble, return'd, Mell, fince 

Ptis the diſpoſal »f providence, I am not grieu'd; 

far. my aunt is deliver'd from one of the worſt gud 
huſbands, that ever a ſober woman had. He took 
hold of that word preſently, and till directing 
his ſpeech. to his ſiſter, . ſaid, Worſi good huſbands ? 
What myſtery is that? Why truly, ſays the ſiſter, 
the thing is top true: Sir James was a very good 
huſband in his humour, and in Grenl other 
things: But my lady had a dreadful life with 
him. hy, ſays he, that may be very true; a man 
may be a very good huſband in one thing, and be very 
unkind in another; lis owing much to. the diſagree= 
ment of tempers. The young lady's filter was difap- 
pointed in his anſwer for ſhe expected he would 
have enquired into the particulars, but he put it 
off, as a thing that did not concern him much; 
at which the youngeſt fiſter look'd at her, and. 
ſmil'd, which was as much as to tell her, that ſhe 
had found now, that what ſhe had told her was 
true; namely, that ſhe would not ſee it eaſy to 
break in upon him. She took the hint and reſolv- 
_ ed ſhe, would try the beſt of her ſkill, and ſhe 
found at ſoon anſwer'd her end: So ſhe return'd 

to him very ſmartly, No, no, Sir, ſays ſhe, /t 
was. not at all from diſagreement of temper, in this 
caſe; it was worſe a great deal, it was mſagree- _ 
ment of principles; fer the gentleman was of a very 
good temper, I afſure you. Then if he had a goed. 
Mise, returns he, he ſbould have made it his firſt” 
principle to have been obliging and good temper'd 


to bis wife. Alas! ſays the lady, he had no re- 
ligion, and (he is the mo pious religious lady in the . 
OUR 8 world. 


| ny On. 
world, It may be then, /ays he, ſhe cies” 
for her and her huſband too. Her being religious, 
ſaid ſhe, made his want of it an in nſuſferable burden | 
zo her. Then ſhe was to blame, ſays he; for 47 7 
need ſhe have been uneaſy at that? Net uncaſy! 
ſays ſhe, How is it poſſible a religious woman can 
live comfortably with an irreligious profane hi. 
- band! very well, ſays he again; what % gnifies | 
it to a woman, beser her huſband bs any religion 
or no? I have better thoughts of you, '/ays be, than 
to believe you ſpeak as 148 think, that you; would 
be underſtood ſo, : 
Her biſter had likened very n to all 
this, and was ſenſibly affected with it, but ſaid 
| nothing till now, 2 ſhe turned upon her 
ſiſter; Why fi iter, 171 2, ſhould you think ſo? 
"1 hope Mr. ——— ſays ads but what be is very 
' fmeere in. Do you think he ſs not his religion to 
chooſe, as well as other Pip 19 gentlemen © Madam, 
ſays he, How ſhould I chooſe my religion, that have 
not choſen me a wife ? Then you are for chuſing you 
a wife firſt, /ays his miftreſs, and your feigen 
afterwards ? hy madam, ſays he, Dont all the 
Gentlemen in England do ſo too? J don't know what 
ö they do, ſays b, but I know what they ought to do. 
| She was now too well ſatisſied of what ſhe” 
" feared before, and her mind was ſo oppreſs'd with 
it, that ſhe was not able to hold; but making an 
| _ excuſe to take her ſiſter's letter, and go in and 
tell her father the news of the death of his 
brother-in-law, ſhe left her ſiſter to walk with 
her lover, and went up into her chamber, and 
locking herſelf in ſhe gave vent to her paſſions 
by crying vehemently a great while: when the 
had recovered herſelf, and conſidered that ſhe was 
1 8 ch in * to 80 d down «gains £ wy * 5 
her 
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her tende and kneeling down, prayed to God 
© to, fortify her foul in the reſolutions ſhe bad al- 
7 taken, never to join herſelf to any man that 
did not acknowledge God, and profeſs to fear and 
ferve him; and in this temper the. went down to- 
him again. 
She, was with TI after that ſome hours in the 
evening, as uſual; but he obſerved ſhe was not 
eaſy nor free; at length ſhe told him, that upon 
this oceaſion of a relation being dead, it was pro- 
r for the family, and decent to their father, that 
8 they ſhould make ſome little alteration in their 
eonduct, and defired he would not take it ill, that 
ſhe retired from him ſooner than ſhe uſed to do. 
This be could not object againſt, and accordingly 
| he took his leave, rin that ber uncalineſs 
Was nothing but. the, bulneſs of. ber aunt's kein 
2 widow, ;which-' tho”; as ſhe ſaid, ſhe was not 
much concern d for, yet ſeveral things about it 
might take up her thoughts, ſo as to make her not 
ſo Fer er, or. fo good company as ſhe was 
. efers : 
„ be! was LESS out in his. zueſs; : "for her un 
_ ; ealineſs, was of another kind, and ſhe had. nothing 
now lay upon her mind, but bow the ſhould 5 
charge herſelf enticely of his importunities, and yet - 
. without being rude, and uncivil to him, and with- 
out diſobliging her father; for ſhe was ficmly re- 
ſolved in her mind never to ſee him more... 
When ſhe had thus taken. her leave of him, | 
he went up into ber chamber,, ; ſending her maid 
to defire her ſiſter to come up, and ordering the 
. to excuſe her to her father for not coming 
1 ſupper, for ſhe was indi poſed, _ 
As ſoon as her ſiſter came into her chamber. 
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3 throwing her arms about her neck, O fer, 
ſays ſhe, Belp vne but out of this wretched bufmeſs, 
and Jil never come into the lite as long as T hve. 
She faid no more, but hung about 1 5 crying | 
violently a great while, | 


Sift. What can I do for you, child 2 you know 
"Vit do any thing I can. 
V. Sift. Don't you ſee bow it is now? was I Not 
Tight in my ſuſpicion? _ 1 
85 ft. I am afraid you are: "A don“ t know what ta 
0. to it. 
No. Sit. Say to it! I would not marry bim if he 
was lord high treaſurer of Britain. 
S. What will do then? How wWill you put 
him off. 
. Put hin off! let Bick put himſelf off, 
an he will; I have no thore to ſay to him. 
S. Nay, you muſt bare more to fay to his, 
you mult tell him fo. - 
Yo. Si. Not I; I'll ever ſee him more. : 
- Sf, Child, you muſt not be rude to him 3 4ou 
. don t want manners. 2 | 
7. SR. 1 would not be ade to bim, o t i bat 8 ie : 
want your help for. 15 
Sift. What can I do in it? I cannot go fon 
to him when he comes, and tell him you will ſee 
him no more: you cannot delire me to carry og 
a meſſage. 
. Ye. S. No, that's true, . can't; 1 know 
what to do, not J. 
Si. Shall I ſpeak to my father to 13 17 
5. Sift. I think my father is the fitteſt to give 
him his anſwer ; he d him firſt on, and. 
think be ſhould put him off. 
- $1, But he will be 1 in ſuch a rage, T hardly date 
peak of 1 it to him, : "Th. 


4 
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Yo. 


2 "hin elſe, Sir; if ſhe was delixer'd fron 1'her 
tleman ſhe would be well enough. 159 de Var 


are a-drawing, and I defign'd by and by to ha 


. B 4 Da. 


(23) 
25. TN Dear ſiſter, he won't be angry with 
70 85 his anger will be all at rm. 
Si. You know, ſiſter, my father's infirmity, 
that if he is 1717 with any body, be is angry 


with every bod 
I break it to D. 
Yo. Sift. What ſhall I do then ? Tul be gone, if 


know he Il uſe me very ul, if 


5 never N home again while I live. 


Sift. N no; you { ſhan't be gone; whither wilt 5 

ou go. W 
55 7 1 bir of you, aer, ſpeak to wy. father 

about it. ROS, | 

Si. What ſhall I fay, if he calls for hen, will 

| you come down? . | 

Ye, 1 If I muſt I willy Genoa —_ | 


enn. 
; SE by: = T9 


. Lee fo” Pro 


aiſcour fe. 
Yeourjo | (6 6 4 Ml 


Eu. Child, whats hs Watte ee g ſter? 
Her maid tells me ſhe is not well: have you Teen Her. 


"Da. Yes, Sir; Feame' jult fro! ht Jebel got 1 
„„ WL "19.50 * | 


ver well. | 
3 "Bs. What alls Heli? She HF ft ut Hck ow, 


hate ver ſhe does; why irs omfnous ic be ligk 
when ſhe is wooing. d 125 6,3 B68 
Da. I believe ſhe is ficker of that, than 9 


Fa. What do vou mean! why I Fnfend' they 
ſhall be married the week after next: the rings 


given her a 3 pounds W buying ber 
* 


(24) 5 
12 7h You may adjourn, that awhile, Sir, me has 
chang'd b er mi | 
e. Chang d ber mind! ! what do y you * mean. 
Da, Dear father, do not be angry with me ;. 
"tis no buſineſs of mine; I had rather fay no more 
of it, for I ſee it will put you in a paſſion ; but 
zuh ſhould, you be in a paſhon with me? 
Fu N Not in 7 {hon I who can but * in a 


nige with, all you! chang 'J her mind, ſay 


71 you! ay ; and Tn te my mind too; I'Il never 


give her Fe n et 2. ſhilling to any. 3225 
Was. that I'll promiſe herr. 

Da,, J. dare ſay, Sir, ſhe has no other man in 
— view. 


175 Fa, What does ſhe mean then x is ſhe and! to. 


ruin heftelf thus, and ſtand in her own light 
Dces ſhe ever expect to have ſuch another offer ?” 
Da. No, cee nos Firs, nor Joes: he; de- 
N FED 
Ae No, nor never ſhall; Tur marry again, as. 
old as I am, and give away what I have to ſtran- 
+ een 78: it to children Oat; ſhall treat 


* 
"7.1 | x 3 3 5 
me « TE 9 5 j . 4 1 1 0 * 
» 
" 
* 93 


1 . 1 a you puniſh, sr. the. in oe 

the guilty ? 

woe. Why you are all 8 for 1 75 1 know : J 

zu hat do you come with ſuch a ſtory for? where, 3 is 
ſhe ?. call her down. | 


Da. Sir, ſhe is very much indiſpos'd ;. 2 you 


_ .Fould pleaſe to let her alone till to-morrow, ſhe 


may be better able to, ſpeak for herſelf, and you 
may not be ſo much i in a N with her. 


5 1 ery. 11 26s 5 
3, The father. ni . in a ea en, ond wall 


204 Aue 4 rom. 


4 Ts . 1 £ | 5 Fa. 


ae th i change her mind again by that th 
her; but T dare fay ſhe will be the ſame to- mor- 


he ſhould begin with her. But whether it was, that 
her father was impatient to hear what ſhe had to 
ay, or that ſhe believing he would not meddle with 
material but h 


ſpeak with her. 
her by the arm, feels for her pulſe. What's the - 
much out of order. 


rere 


4 
4. 3 44 210 
* FM *. 


( 25 
Eu. W. , let hay alone *till morning, hen; Bf H 


Da. I'am forry, Sir, to ſee you Bk it ſo of 


row, and as long as ſnhe lives. 

. (fa, Well, then. 1 By of the fame mind too! 
" / Phe! eich aer went my alte nne „ 00 
her. ſiſter's chamber, who waited for her im- 
patient enough ; as ſoon as ſhe came, ſhe gave 
er ſiſter an account of what diſcourſe ſhe had 
had with ber father, and how angry he was 3. 
which, tho it terrified and afflicted her very much, 
yet it did not move her at all to alter her reſolu- 
tions; and ſhe endeavour'd, as well as ſhe could, to 
futniſh herſelf with anſwers to give her father when 


it *till morning, came unwarily in his way, is not 
appening to ſee her the ſame night, 
he calf d her itt to him, and told her he wanted to 


He began very mildly with Yer; which'a little en- 
courag'd her er; for fhe was nel bin ſur prix d at Bis 
beginning ta talk, before ſhe wo 1t ; and taking 


matter with Jou, c child? ſays hey father; they told 
me you want well; I think 8 15 pale beats; 


very e eee 7 
Da. I am ehe, Sie m now ; bot. l. was very 
N. Only a little in love, my dear; that's all: 


B 85. Da. 


74] ( 26 " FR F 

1 No, indeed, Sir. the. kcal te an ex 
tree as I ſuppoſe my fiſter has told you, _ | 

Fa. Your file Child TI can, lay no ſtreſs on 
any thing ſhe aid; I cannot tell whether ſhe was 
in jeſt or in earneſt. 

Da. Sir, I am very ſorry, that what the faid i is 
diſobliging, and more, that it ſhould put you into a 
pon; | hope, when you. conſider of 1 ity vox will 

of the ſame mind with me. 

Fa. What do you mean, child, by the ſame 
mind? I have recommended a gentleman | to yOu, 
whom you can have no objection againſt, and his 
eſtate is double to what you can expect: you told 
me yourſelf that you had no objection againſt. bis 
erſon, and he has made you his choice, and is in 
| with you above all your filters; ; what can you 
deſire more? 
Da. All that you fay, Sir, ; is 1 = — bis 
perſon, and eſtate, they are both better than 1 
ought to expect. Bu.— " 

Fa. But what? Prithee, child, don't bring. any 

of your canting ſeruples to me, I'll hear ge of 


your buts— 
Da. It was my fear that-you would. be in a pal. 
fion, Sir, and hot hear me. [She cries. 


Fa. What father can bear to be ſo treated, and 
nor be bs, ia feen 7 ? What would you have me 

x nr 

Da. Sir, I would haye you hear the reaſons why 
z cannot comply. 

Fa. It, is enough to me to hear you cannet:? the 
reaſons 1 have for the match are good; you ac- 
Knowledge the gentleman is agreeabie, you can- 
not ſay that you cannot love him, and I am ſure 


then you cannot give a good reaſon againſt i Ms 


and therefore 1 IF you go on with it: I have 
ws N 


a wy father ; for 


Pafficient, 


my children. 


n SN 
appothted the week after niext for your wedding 
5 here, | there's ſome money to buy you cloaths. 
ar- % out a bam hill to her. 
D Sir, I beg you wit not take it ill, that I 
8 Ya not do it. e pulls Back her hand from "the bill. 


- Fa. What do you mean? I adviſe you not 
Play the fool with me any longer “-. 
Ba. Sir, this feems to be 1 hardfhip that never 
;was put upon any one before: if I was going to 

6 e one you did not lite, it was no doubt 
wer to command me not to do it; but 
Ann think you ought to command me to marry 
any man againſt my will. 
. Fa. 1 haye a great many reaſons, © why I ought 
ect your compliance in this, and you "know 
my reaſons are good. q og 

Da. You cannot then but think, firs that I haye 
fine reafbiis 2 ainſt it, or I ſhould comply witty 

f never —_—_— you. before, and 
ſhould not my reaſons be heard? _ 
a. 1 know you can have no reaſons that are 


Da, Will youpleaſe to let any one elſe be Juggs 
of that for me? 8 
Ha. I will have no abr itrators between, me an 


} 


738 N 


Da. I cannot help m' delt in that. 

Fa. My diſpute with you is ſhort: will v 
have this gentleman, or no? 

Da. If it was not to my father, I Would give 


* Hr; the father being In 4 3 pa on, her gur, : 


| Tho was in pain for her,, hearing Bim loud; came: 


in, which greatly encourag'd her; and fhe ſpoke, | 


tho very Lan „ to her father, 12 ith great 
be 45 
B 6 a d 


P 


[i 
* ' c 6.0 3 . 
E * 


züch 

2 2 am by ap nas 25 1 has . his 

2m! 2 through. every. thing, made propoſals too 
reat for any father;to £41344 you have entertain'd 

1 5 ſhew'd him a great deal of reſpect, and now 

ic treat him, qhus, anch e treat your, father thus, tis 
dntolerable. „ : 

1 Da. When the gentleman and. you "treated of of 

this, matter, it was without me; I had no-know- 

| ledge of it, neither was it my part, to be con- 

vern'd. „„ 

RY Do Ve. I know that. 4 Y oa : 

| ter you were agreed, ou ing him 

me 1 ſuppoſe this to bes that pr might TY: 

mh, him, and. ſee if L liked to make him my 

choice: if this is was not the caſe, you might : as well, 


bby. your. command, have order'd me to marry me 

the firſt day, as now. 

Ee, Well, what do you. make of n this? 

| wo Up on frequent viſits made me I fond: noe 

Hig ase in bim, and ſhew'd him as much 
ect as was my part; T hope 1 have not ſhew'd 
5 bi mor „than became me. 

5 Ves, truly, if you reſolve abt 0 Have Him. 
. Let him reproach me with that if he can. 
Fa. Wh. 5 ſhould you have entertain'd bim at all, 

if #4 felold 'd not to have him? 

Da, I did not for ſome time relstve not to have | 
him, till I diſcover'd him farther ; and it was your 
command that put me firſt upon the trial and 
my reaſons now againſt? it are good, if you pleaſe to 
hear them patiently: but T'll-rather bear all you 
Peaſe! to lay on me, than put you into paſſions at me. 

Fa. I delire no reaſons nor no diſcourſe Ae 
* A+ 43 / Wer 


aL * | N Hh: 


Baze bim or no! It will raiſe wy paſſion lel 8 than- 
| 5075 impertinent reaſons. 


| ture to her, ſhe would take him preſently; 
does not know what religion is. 


by dreadful pee | Ea g 


To 29. ) 
me the queſtion i in ſhort, whether on, with 


* 


4 off of . 


If it mult be ſo, Gr, without hearing any 


| Kalotte, then my anſwer is, no, never while I lius; 
and I leave my reaſons for it. to him that Judges. 


righteous judgment. »b 
Fa. Then from this time forward: you are no Ka X 


iy of. mine, any more than my: .cookmaid®, . 


£04, Da. Dear father, do not ſay ſo. x 
; Bee Nay, 'tis no matter whether ſhe heard LL 
br no; I'll keep my promiſe with her. . 
Ell. Da. 1 hope you wont, fir; it 6,2 be my 
fiſter may be better adyiſed, or you may, b Pe | 
ſatisfied of her reaſons. 
Fa. I know her reaſons well enough, ; ; be i is not 
hyprocrite enough for her, I ſuppoſe; if a fawving | 
ſmoothed-tongue fellow would come and talk 91 


Eld. Da. Sir, if that was true, ſhe wola we 
ſtronger reafons: for deſiring a religious huſband 
than ſhe may have now, that ſhe might have a kind 
inſtructor to aſſiſt her. We have all need of helf 8 
that way at leaſt; we need no prophane huſbands. 
to keep us back; a Ut rhein huſband N N 


7 91 


7 4 5 8 


Fuis was a night of n my nelle was Ss 
al the evening by the father but to make work 
for repentance. He was ſo. provoked, at his 
daughter, that he made terrible reſolutions af ant 
ou” ak he 1 never se Bere e 5 that | 
N Be 


=” ety io of oem | =. Y 5 
7 . | ; „ 4 po A 445 af % £ bu. _ . 


* The young lady: was. tos fall to fo $00 1 1 1 
85 went out of the room while Be was 2 lb BY wee 


* * - 


\ 


30 ) 
he Would b. TR out of doors; that ths waits 


| po to ſervice; that he would make. his Will, and 
whatever he left to the reſt of his children), + it 


| ſhould be upon condition, that they ſhould never | 
relieve her, nor own her, nor call her ſiſter ; and- | 
that if they did, what they had ſhould go to his & © 


deft ſon, and the like. 


"He was fo diſturbed, that he got but little ſleep 


all night, and in the morning he was obliged to go 
out of town tarly to his fiſter's, about 40 miles 
off, whoſe huſband was juſt dead ; ſo that he did 


as he was ſtepping into his chariot, 
15 de Galle kid 92 9 daughter to kim, What, fays be, 
Child, 15 to be done i in the & 
'$he toon't be'ſo rude to turn Bim e. whilt am atvay, 
will fhe ? Indeed, fir, ſays the aughter, I am per- 
Plered about it; I know not how it "will be manag'd, 
but T believe fhe will fee him no more. Mor ſee him / 
ſays the father, that's the unmannerligi pong in the 
world: ſure ſhe won't be ſo rude to ne; ſhe might give 
mie the opportunity to put an end 10 it Ban 115 22 
ell her {expert it; and afſare you, if [he 77 eſs 


14. till my return, PI never ſee ber 3 mare as bong as 7 


10 this temper the father went away: the eldeſt 
* poor lady, had her heart ful with ſuch a 
meſſage, and ſcarce knew how to deliver it; how- 
ever, upon talking farther with her fiſter the ſame 
morning, and finding her inflexible, and perhaps 
more ſti tiff than ſhe thought ſhe needed to be, ſhe 


did at laſt deliver it; their dialogue was ſhore but 


effectual, as follows: | 
Eld. Da. Dear ſiſter, what will you do in this: 


matter? My father is gone. 
D. Sift. What Galt do? I think my father i is. 


. me. 


i 9 


— 


not * is 4 wp 44! Sabghter any more before he 


air while I am gone? 


© Ela 
3 


9 


r r r .. 


. 


1 I 
N 4 
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enn 


hand, and he thinks them of no weight. 


Er bardkor 2 daughter te eds her- 
ween her father and the reſt of his 


*. 


* 


| themlclves, and very ſacred engagements. 
Eid. Sit. They are binding, indeed to what is 
our. duty at the fame time, and they add force to 
it, otherwiſe the cafe would differ. 


. Sip. Juſt fo I underſtand it; and Iam ſure, 
"42 : in with it: what a wretched houſe. muſt there 


p x 


& whether it be the man or the woman's' caſe, 


. 
- 


where: 


rh 
3 


where one is a 9 1 7 r an infidel ;-. 
one 20 the other broßbane pious andre- 
ligious, and the other knowing or bing nothing: 
tak is ſerious?” What helps to heaven are ſuch't 
one another !' For m my part, I. need no wicked dif 
couragements to pull me back in my duty, no ill 
examples to allure me to folly ; ; I want all the af 
ſiſtance poſſible the other „ MB e 
fan A. You preach like an oracle, ebilck; 1 
mack. OP oppoſe one word you, fay : but what mut 
yoo i Lou heard what fad: raſh reſolutions my 
father made. 
. Sift. No, I did' not ble hem; . and I a 
glad I did not; but, as I am ſure I am + 5 I muſt: 


do my duty, and truſt to providence ; father 
| does not do the duty of bis relation to mer 15 pra 
to 5 to i Wel, bin. OT 3 bb ee ee 


Meade ts 02 3 ; 
. 7 I = no- | chooght about hina 5 now * x. 
am retty well over ift. 
ld: Sin. But you muſt not- be-rude to kum, 
| even upon mi Gale T's account. 52 d 
P. N. Nay I would not be rude to im for bis 
own fake, for 1 have no quarrel at hin. 
Eld. Sift. How will you avoid ty if you do not 
Tee him ?- 
To. Sift. See him 11 would not venture to ſee. 
W 0 on any account. „ 
E 8%. Child, het *s you call vente! Jou. 
are undone, if you don't ſee him 
T. Sift: I dare not truſt myſelf to ſee him: 1 
am pretiy well over it now, but if Iſee him agaitr, ; 
'T know not what influence my own weakneſs ma 
have upon my reſolution ; for 1 muſt own to you, Es 
fiſter, Thave no averſion to him. 
eee e 10.360 393, 38 l ne Bid. 


2 83 
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"7.0887 
Blk: 8. You might as well fox you ou you 
"HTK im. + 
D. Sift, Well, if, I mould own it, perhaps it 
might bear being called ſo; is it not better then, that 
1 ſhould eid the aruggle between ee | 
affection 2 b 
Eld. Si if. But L have a 1 fancy, , you 
. ought, to enter into a cloſer diſcour 3 with him 
upon this matter: I think you do not do either 
him or yourſelf juſtice; for firſt, perhaps, 
you may find, that though he talk'd looſely: then, 
When he did not know, per haps, whether we were 
in jeſt or in earneſt, yet if you talk d ſeriouſly, with 
him of the main point yourſelf (for you oP: 
our diſcourſe was at a diſtance, and was. rather a 
kind of civil raillery than argument ) you. may find 
one of thoſe two things will happen, v:z. either he 
will talk ſeriouſly, and let you ſee, that her has a. 
bottom of religious good ſentiments, hart. is all 
you ought to inſiſt upon, and would be a happy 
diſcovery on Jour 5 or talk Fe and th 
elf. convicted. 
Ye. Sift. There is more e weight i in this, thank in 
4 all ou have ſaid yet; but I can never do it. 
, "Fg. Sin. Well; let me add to it, what Twas. 
oth to tell you, and that is, what my W id. 
15 now *. when he went away 
V. Sift.: My father uſes me: very hardly. 
Ed. Sit. I am ſorry for it; but it is in W ber 
1 power to help it; ; he would be the lame to a. of 
us. 


V. S. . What. would you adviſe. me to e 40. 
chen 5 | 


* She tells "if father wird, which late, her n ries. 
Hui van. 


, more, tö try if T can pert kad 


cs) 

AAA. Sit. Trab. if I might adviſe a 1 de 
* you ſee him once more. 

DD. S. To what purpoſe? 

Ed. Sift. Why, if it be only to try, w 


2 ce he faid before was in jeſt, or cartel 


To. Sift. I think the d covery is not Sorth the 


| eco pliment. 


"Bd. . Really 1 can't fay that. Would you 


| be contented to have it true, that he is a ſober and 
religious inclin'd TA 
* Si. Ves, with all my heart. 


Eid. Sift, Is not an eſtate of near 2000 1. 8 


Tj year, and an agreeable gentleman, very ſuitable, 
when *tis joined with a good chriſtian? 


. Sift. I allow it all. 2. 
Aud. Sift. Well; aud you ture — x dt wie 


| e to reſolve Whether it be ſo or no? 


p 85 : So y you word d have me ſee hirh'orice 
de myſelf to be cheated? 


Eid. Sift. That's unkind: would I have'you to 


. Kerbel! ao; far be R Hom fie 7 butt 00d 


bave you leave no room to blame Yourſelf? hert- 
72. 8% You lint | Perlunde me to let him dine 


tonight; but if he 0285 hall be very ill natur'd 


to him: I dienen whether 1 mall de civil to 


him, or no. 


Eld. Sig. That is not my pr rbßstäl you may 


do i it, an be very civil and obliging too, let the 
be 5 615 take a turn which way it 


ill; and 1 wiſh 5 


you would. 


tr | 

1 SN. Wel, 1 wink, 1 will venture den. 5 
The + End 15 the Firfl Do. 7 
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DIALOGUE I. 
T HE young lady va ecfolved | * 


her gentleman once more, at the perſua- 
ſion of her ſiſter, there needed nothing to 
be done but to fit ſtill till evening, when he was 
ſure to come. It ſeems ſhe had reſolved to fend a 
footman to him, to tell Frag the was gone out of 
"town for two or three oy * ſs 791 event his 
' Coming, till per ares Wark him 135 fal, 
that it could not be 4 Te And to make it go 
ſhe had*order'd her father's coach to be e to 
carry her to Hampſtead, to an | uncle's houſe The 
bad there; but on this occaſion ſhe defert*d it, and 
In the evening he came, as ufual, to wait 'on "Her. 
It would not perhaps be poffble to Tet down the 
fine gs of the Surtthtp of * this night, there 
ing a great deal of variety in it, and no-body 
reſehe but themſelves : but the beſt account we 
ave of it being from her own mouth, I have ſet 
it down as ſhe related 1 it to her liter in che follow- 
ing dialogue. . 

As ſoon as the gentiemätt was gehe, ' which, 
bis entertainment not being much o his miha, 
Vas ſome hours ſooner than uſual, ſhe came di- 
rectly to her ſiſter, who was expecting her with 


the utmoſt impatience, tho ſhe did not Ick wo 0 
deer 


* * — 


( 6% 


her ſo ſoon as ſhe” came neither; the following dia- 


logue will give an idea of the whole. 
As ſoon as Ru came to "oor 150 75 me i DIY 


| n 35 Ld ale Wd 
. 4 1 : : 5 I 4 n is 
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Well, ſiſter, you have a nice "wh" wht you; 


ts all as you ſaid, and the bulineſs i is now all done 
and o- r. 5 


ITS. wen, beer 1 enter into particulars, 


are you pleaſed and ſatisfied ? | 
34 Sift, Perfectly ſatisfied and pleaſed. 


bim: 2 


3d Sift. Throughly pleaſed: 1 would n of but 


os have en him again for any goo 3 vi 

J. 9 1 Is i it as you expect ed? 

1 H. Ay, . juſt as I EI 1 64 i is 
| geben perfectly educated,. politely, bre 


ows_ about as much of religion as a 2 


Borse, that is to ſay, knows the way to the church- 
.. door, but ſcorns to. debauch. his breeding with ſuch. 


a clumaly thing as.rcligion ; is more a gentleman, 


than to trouble himſelf with the meanneſs of. reli- 
n and not hypocrite enough to pretend to the 


blimer parts of it; one that has not been. long 
enough in this world to think of the next, nor is 


35 come to any reſolution about when he ſpall. 
1/7 Si/t. I am Faß for i itz 1 aſſure you it is 5 ot 
"I expected... 


3d Sift. Bur it is as 125 222d, I Allie vou, j 


4 Si. Well, but the' 1 15 beließ Jour ar are- 


Dey Bus you met him. ITE 

3d $1 4: No, no, not at all, i aſtars;3 you: 0 Pk 
much the better ſatisfied that [ have now the open. 
ien of. it. from * own. mouth. 


1/44 Sift. Are you. pleaſed that” you: haves 75M | 
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WT, 671 ou ſurprize me; 1 thought he had! 
his more policy than ſo. 

34 SR, 1 affure you, as 1 told you, be is no 
| hypoctite ; he is not aſhamed to be believed to be 
Full as bad as he is, and made no doubt . 1 would 
like him the better for it. 

Si. That's hard another way; hne could. 
not think you were ſo too, ſure. 
34 Si. Why he does not think he does y 

thing amiſs, I aſſure you, and Takes: ir ill to be 
thought miſtaken. 10 un 
1 / Sit. J can ſcarce form: all this in my add 
I wiſh you would; tell' me ſome of -the hiſtory of 
this night's falutation n, now tis o wm in Nen 
thoughts. tien a nn b 
34 Sift. With all my heart] 1 but ir" will be 2 
long ſtorr. e W l 20M 
_ Si. No! matter for chats it will be te more. 
protable,” and, I dare fay, 1 not the leſs diverting. 

34 Si. Why after we had been together a out 
half an hour, he ſeemed to recolleA himſelf, and 
told me, he aſked my pardon, that he had not 
ren with me 0 the loſs of uncle Sir? 
5 n *F full hin, he need not, for the 

ſs was not bs 500060 great. He replied," he thought 
Lappeared very much concerned at it laſt night, 
which made bim withdraw ſooner than he in- 
tended. 7 told bim, T was thoughtful indeed, but 
not fo much about that; for though I believed my 
aunt was very ſorry for bis death, yet I thought 
ſne had no great reaſon; for I was ſure ſhe lived 
a very uncomfortable life with him. He wanted 
| then very much to know, what I was ſo thoughtful 

about, if I was not troubled at the lofs 'of my 
uncle: I declined telling him, but did it in a way 
thatÞ intended ſhould prompt his” curioſity ; * 


8. 


7 4870 pads, more than, to haue d fair Ae) 
to tell him very plainly what traubled me; and he ſoon 
gave it me. He toid me, He: took himſelf to be ſo 
much intereſted in me now, as to be concerned in 
all my griefs: and he claimed to know if any thing N 
atfflicted me, that he might bear his ſhare in it; 
and added ſomething ſo 2 wy and ſo obliging 
on that head, that I muſt acknowledge it ſhook. 
my relolution ver much; and I had almoſt given 
vyer my deſign: but I recoyered. myſelf again | in a 
moment or two. ; 
17, Hi. Indeed you are 3 reſolute girl : 1 think ; 
what you repeat of him was engaging. _ i 
3 Sift. I tald him, it was natural for oeople to 
matte ſudden tranſitions, from other people's caſe 
ta their own, and A. indeed that was the occa- 
fion that made me ſo uneaſy: I knew my aunt was 
à lady of great piety and virtue, that every one 
knew to be exceeding religious and ſerious: that 
on the other hand, ſir James was a mad, frolick- 
ſome, merry fellow, that neither underſtood any 
religion, or troubled himſelf about it, but would 
playa thouſand mad tricks with-her, becauſe of her 
ſtrict obſervation of religious things; and that this 
give her a conſtant uneafineſs, He ſmiled and ſaid, 
He boped 1 was not afraid of him on that ſcore; 
for, madam, ſays he, 1b I pretend to na religion my- 
ſelſ, I cannot but reſpeci them that do. This was the 
firſt, and I think a conſiderable confirmation of 
what we had before; was it not, Hier ?.. 
I/ Sit. Lam ſorry to hear it; but Pl tell you, 3 
however, there was one thing that I obſerved to be 
- good foundation for religion, viz. that he re- 
ed them that were religious. ; 
974 5% Ay ſiſter; but we did not end here: N 
I id him 1 was very dorf to hear him ſay 4M 


a great deal, to marry a man that 


6 39 ) 

bad 10 religion himſelf; becauſe, oper bape Lhad not 
d none, would 

endanger my loſing what IL had, and I ſhould rather 
have a huſband to help me on towards berven, than, 

pull me back. 1 85 
1/t Sift. What could he ſay to that ? 4 
34 Si. He told me, he did not doubt wt” 
would go to beaven without his help; he ſaid jeſt»). i 

ingly, it was a read he had neyer travelled. 

m0 be aſſured, he would not willingly. pull me 


; back; if he did not help me on. 


ff Sift, Well, there was ſomething very, honeſt 
in that too. 

3⁴ & „ Thats tres bſterz. but negative el 
gion is but a poor ſtock to begin on. 


% Sift. But tis better than a deſpiſer of elk 


gion : you ought to have acknowledged what. go 


you ſound. 
34 $i. My deſigns lay another way z Taimed 


at a fuller diſcovery, and I ſoon had it. 


Y $i, Well, go on then. 1 8 
n. I told him, what. tricks my Tags. 


1 to ſerve my aunt; how he got a book of 


devotion out of her cloſet, once, and got a long 


| printed, ſtory about ducking a ſcold paſted into 
it; and another time get the ballad, of Chevy. 


Chace bound into her Pſalm- Book; how when 


he knew ſhe was at her cloſet at her deyotion, 


he would bring his huntſman to feed the hounds 


juſt under her window; and how. one time be 
made a fellow cry fire, and the like ; as 46206 know, 


ſiſter, he played many ſuch pranks, and would do 


any thing to put her thoughts into diſorder, He. 


told me, tho' he was but a young fellow, and had 
not troubled his thoughts much about religion, 


15 ( there was another fab. to my 9 Her } yet 


% 
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he ſaid he could not bear to make a jeft of it vel. 
8 
1 87%. Well, bot that was another word in 5 
his favour too. if 
34 Sift. I replied, I was very 95 to hear bun 
on, that he had not troubled his thoughis about religion, 
and aſked him upon what foundation he could 
think of ſetting up a family, if that was his caſe?” 
He told me he kept a cha plein and jeſtingly told 
me, he was devout ub for all the reſt of the 
houſe. I grew chagrin and dull; I told him that 
theſe things had filled me with very fad thoughts 
about marrying, and it looked very diſmal to me; 
but all T could fay, could not bring him to Walen 1 
was . 1 bale he i th a 
1 Sit. I vieve, real v 
1 EY 0 ery good u. 
34 875. Ay, her, hd: true ; but I look for; 
ſomething farther in a BUEN, or I am Ane 
Pll have no huſband at all. 5 
1/7 Sift. Well, but pray go on with our to "IE 
WF, Aer did he abe; 5 yo oe 
it 234 Sift. He laughed at ime; and told * be hid 
lieved marrying would make him mighty religious; 
that he would chuſe 2 wife firſt, and then Ghooke | 
his religion. 
' It Sift, The man was mad, ſure, to open bim. 5 
ſelf ſo fully. 
34 Sit. J appeared then really diſturbed ; andy 
whether he perceived it or no, I am ſure the 
tears ſtood in my eyes: however, I ſtruggled 
with my diſorder, and told him I was very ſorry 
then that it was his misfortune to begin with 
one that could not be content to Fo: upon 
thoſe terms; and hoped, when he was fully ſa- 


tisfied of the reaſon of uct A e in me, 
5 . he 


ae 


BY RED 
ke ee take it ill, that 7 and flay fir bin, | 
till he bad reſolved more ſeriouſly upon a thing of 


x 777 more importance. 


1/2 Sit. That was very emily anſwer d. 
3 S. Then he began to think I was in earneſt, 


i Ps told me, he hoped I would not alt ſo, becauſe 


_— 
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it might be engt than he deſired to be without 
me. 

1/f Sift That was ſtill making the caſe works 
for it was as much as to ſay, he neither had any re- 
W nor intended to have any. 

Siſt. I did not fail to take it ſo, and told him, 

the longer he was without me, it might be che 
better for him; but the longer he was without re- 
ligion, I was fure would be the worſe for him; 
and that I wonder d, how a man of his ſenſe could 
talk fo. He replyd, he had rather talk of any 
thing elſe, for he found this diſcourſe did not 
pleale me; I told bim, he miſtook me very 
much ; for tho? I confeſs'd it did not pleaſe me to 
find bim to de what Þ hoped he was not, that is, a 
perſon who pretended to vo religion; yet it pleaſed _ 
me very well that he had been fo jult to himſelf, 


as to let me know it, before any engagements hat 1 5 


pals's between us. 

1% Sift. If I had not known that my ſiſter was 
never courted before, I ſhonld have thought you 
had palſs'd a great many ſuch encounters as theſe, 

34 Sift. You know tis all new to me; but, 
however; I knew the thing was for my life, and 
that I muſt ſpeak now or never; and 1 was refoly'd 

40: put an end to it. 

1 Sift. I muſt own, you were in the rights; 
tho? mY am perſuaded I could not have faid half fo 
WAG 

. . my” you. ha'n't heard balf of it yets 
C I made 


— 


* 
- * 5 — 


(an 3 
I made him angry, ſerious, laugh, and, 1 think 9 
verily, once I made him almoſt cry. : | 
1/1 Sit. J am ſorry I interrupted you: pray 85 
on then: what ſaid he next? ; 
34 Sift. He ſaid, he wonder'd I could ſay that 
no engagements were between us; he ſaid, he 
was ſo engaged to me as he could never go back. 
I anſwer'd, that as his engagements were from 
' himſelf, ſo they were beſt known to himſelf ; but 
that he knew very well I was under none to 
him. He ſmiled then, and ſaid, he hoped ] was. 
I anſwer'd, I had not profeſs'd to be engag'd ; I 
told him, I would not deny that I had reſpect 
= enough for him to have oo Farther, had not 
ſuch difficulties appeared as I could never get 
ms over, and had he been the perſon he was repre- 
ſented ; but that, as it was, I had too much re- 
ſpect for myſelf to ruin myſelf with my eyes 
open, and too much reſpect lor him to keep him 
in ſuſpence. 
1/t Sift. Would he not take that for being in 
9: FAY 
34 Sift, Yes, he: ſhew'd me thin that he wok „ 
me to be in earneſt, and ſhew'd me that he was 
in earneſt too; for be appear'd warm, and a little 
- angry : he told me, he was very ſorry to be 
w_ charged with deceiving me ; and aſk'd, if ever 
5 he had ſaid any thing of himſelf which was not 
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= true? For, madam, ſays he, if [' am not the 
At perſon J appeared to be, I muſi have deceived you 
* in ſamething; pray what ſort of a perſan did you 
— 9 take me for? I reply'd, as warm as be, that I 


wonder'd he ſhould miftake me ſo much; that I 
thought he did not do me juſtice ; that I had ſaid, 
indeed, he was not the perſon he had been repre- 


eld, but never b, chat he . repreſented 5 
himſelf 5 


%. 
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© Vink one - v or other, Then he 1 my 


pardon. again, and told me, he had taken me 


Wrong; that whatever came of it, he would ne- 


ver deceive me; I ſhould know the worſt of him, 


ſaid I, I am perſuaded ycu are no Iypecrite. s | 


underſtand yon, ſaid he, you. think I have uſed 
more hone/ly than diſcretim. No, Sir, ſaid I, 1 


very much approve your honefly, and ds not blame 
your, diſcretion at all. But I de, ſaid he, for J 
find, af 1. could. have counterfeited more ferious 


whether I would have him or no. | Indeed, fir, 


things than 1 am maſter of, and feigned myſelf a 


little 3 all had been well, I told him I 


would not ſay, that it was not in his power to 


have deceived me; but I hoped he pag acted a 
art much more like a. gentleman. He reply'd, 
that was: hard then, I ſhould make ſo 3 a re- 
turn to him, as to make him loſe his miſtreſs for 

his honeſty. 2 5 

J Sift. "Why ts: ſiſter, ſo it was. 
34 Sift. 1 — him I thought the, beſt return 
Was to treat him with the ſame ſincerity, and 


that was the reaſon of the freedom I took; that 


as he told me plainly what he was, I muſt tell 
him plainly, I could not think of engaging with 
him any. farther, till he had thought a litle of 


thoſe things, which alone could make it rea- 
ſonable for him to think of marrying. He would 

fain have turned it off to a jell; 

me, he banter'd me, he aſk'd me how long I 


he laugh'd at 


$i 


would „lay for him? I told him I was in no haſte. ' 


He aſe d me, how long I thought I: might ſtay be- 
fore I got a faint. to my mind, as the World 
went now? 1 told him, I was but an ill judge of 
AQaints, and might be cheated, as wiſer Ts a 


| been; but that, as 4 8. befare, I would 11 —— 


n bad 


— . 
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= - into the pit wh! my 180 e „Ex ll abs 
LOR | ruptly, he wiſh'd I had never ſeen him. At that 
word, I confeſs, I was a little alarm'd; however 
1 I made n anſwer, but look'd full in his ee i 
111 ſaw he was concern'd, and, as L thought, in a kind 
1 bol a paſſion. When he found I look'd at him, he 
730 repeated the words thus, I wiſh with all my heart 
you had never feen me. I anſwer'd nothing. He 
- added, he wiſh'd be had known my mind fooner. I 
ſtill ſaid nothing. Then he flung himſelf into my 
arms, and hung about me: my dear, ſays he, 
with an expreſſible tenderneſs, why are you fi. 
dent! Becauſe, ſays I, I would not give you an an- 
Fever in kind to any thing that is di iſobliging ; he re- 
turn'd, it was impoſſible for him to ſay or do any 
thing diſobliging to me ; that it was true, he wiſh'd | 
1 bad neven ſeen him, and that be had known 
mind ſooner; but it was, that he might have diſ- 
mes uiſed himſelf better, and not have loft me for his 
Fang ſo fooliſhly honeſt. Ny, ſaid I, would you 
Have endeavoured to have cheated me? Ay, certainly, 
ſaid =, = than loſe you ; and would have done it 
# oe? Why, what would you have done ? 
nid 1. Home / reply'd he, I would have been the 
5 ue Some young fellow that ever you faw in your | 
. Fi And 4 you 222 yourſelf hypocrite enough, 
. 2d I, % have concealed you elf effettually ? Why 
wm hid he: perhaps you think I am too much a fvol 
No, Sir, faid 1 I think you are tos hong 
for i; | and, of the two, 'tis much: the better” on your 


| 11 97% This was a Had er h e be. 
tween 25 and earneſt: but how did it end? 
Why, he carried it on thus 2 
timez till he put an odd caſe to me, which . - 
9 a en to the diſcourſe; we were 
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ſpeaking: of fortunes, and the grandeur of fami- 
lies; at laſt we came to ſpeak of the young duke 


pO Why now, ſays he, if his grace ſhauld 


come. and court you with the Hate and grandeur of 


his quality, the title of a dutcheſs, &c. you would 
not turn ſbort upon him, as you did upon me, and ſay, 
ny lord duke, pray what religion are you of © 
4 yet. he has no more religion than I. I told bim, 
F thought he did not treat me fairly; that it was 
ſaying nothing at all, to ſay I would not have this 
man, or that man, who never made any preten- 
fions to me; it was enough to me, that I would 
let him know, I would refuſe all the men in the 
world, that ſhould ever come to me, unleſs I found 


[reverence of God, a ſenſe of religion, and a 


rofeſſion at aft of the duty we all owe to our 
lLaker, had made ſome impreſſions on them: that 


2 I might be deceived indeed with an hyprocrite, for 
it was not in me to judge of the heart, and as the 
world was now ſtated, it was but too probable L 


mould; but then it ſhould be my miſery, not my 


fault ; and that fince he ſeemed to inſinuate, that 1 | 
did not act in that affair with ſincerity, I had no 


bettet ſpecimen of my reſolution than aeg that. :- 
the I was very ſorry. to. treat him ſo, who, I was 


fatisfied, had a reſpect for me; and whoſe reſpect 1 


acknowledged. was not diſagreeable, and whoſe 
eſtate and propoſals were very much better thau 1 
had reaſon to expect; yet that upon this one ſingle 


account, I affured him, I neither could nor would: 


ever diſcourſe more with him on this affair; and. 
| hoped be would not take it ill, that I was forced to 


be ſo plain with him before 1 could perſuade him 


I was in earneſt: and having ſaid all this, I offer d | 


to riſeand retire, but he held me faſt i in his arms, 
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ff 936. Cruel wretch! how could. you talk „ 
to him how did he look? x 
. 34 Sift. Look! I confeſs, ſiſter, his looks mod | 
„ me more than all the words he eould have ſaid in- 
baalf a year, and I thall never forget them; he 
Fi ſeemed ſtrangely affected, and onee or twice I Taw | 
tears in his eyes; but he turned his head away, 
and recover'd himſelf, and embark'd me in another 
diſcourſe, in ſpight of all I had ſaid. Hold, ſays 
he, you have broke one poſitive promiſe you made me 
already. I told him I did not remember that 1 
had ever made him any promiſe at all. Yes, ſays 
3 8 he, you told me juſt now you would ſlay for me, till F 
Dad made a choice in matters of religton. I told 
1% him I had not broke that promiſe yet. Yes, he 
ſaid, J had, in ſaying I would never diſeourſe more 
with him on this affair. I reply'd, then, that I 
would except that circumſtance, tho E thought he 
need not infiit on it for ſeveral reaſons: i, be- 
cauſe he might find fo many young ladies abroad, 
who would not trouble their heads to make the ob- 
_ jettion I had done, and that there was no occaſions 
for him to turn religious for a wife. Secondly, be- 
cauſe there was no appearance of his — a 
upon thoſe terms. He ſaid, that was more than 
knew. But, pray, madam, ſaid he, why do you 
lay ſuch a mighty fireſs upon this particular? Reli« 
Lion is an entire article by itſelf; my being reli 
Sious or not religious need not obſtruct our affettion to 
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ſwered that it was indeed an acceptable thing, as 
times went now, not to find gentlemen deſpiſers 
and haters of religion, and of all that favout'd it; 
but that I was aſſured, where there was not a pro- 
feſſion of religion, and where God was not ac- 


nowled ged, there could be no n n 4 5 
and 
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one anether ; I am no enemy to religion. I an- 85 


ts): 


and that'F ſhould think I had renounced God, a 
declared war againſt heaven, if I ſhould marry a 


man that openly acknowledged he had no reli- 


gion. He told me be was ſorry to ſee me run 


things to ſuch an extremity; that he did not think 
Ehad been in earneſt, when he in jeſt ſaid, he had 
not thought of religion; that he would not urge 
me in a thing which I laid fo much ſtreſs upon, 


but would wait on me again, and hoped to find me 


in another mind, and to let me know he was not 


quite ſo bad as [ thought him to be. _ thus- «ita 


broke up. * 2 
I. Sift. What, did he _ away angry? 5 Sr? 
34 Sift. Truly, I cannot ſay how he was ; he 


ſeemed diſturbed and uneaſy, and went A wil- | 


linger than I expected. _ 
1/4 Sift. Ay, ay, and willinger than you defired 


too; I can perceive it, ſiſter, well enough. 
34 Sift, Why, I cannot deny but I have acted — 
all this by a force upon my 5 : but I ſhould Ml 
have been undone; I ſhould never have had any - Ml 

peace, or expected any bleſſing in the match ; for. 


as a religious life is the only heaven upon earth, 5 
if it pleaſe God to ſu pport my reſolution, PH ne- 


yer ſell the proſpect of it for an elite, or for dhe 
PR agreeable perſon alive. _ bn 
| ' Sift. Tis nobly reſolved, ſiſter! ] 1 hop: 5% . 
| will be ſupported in ſo juſt a reſolution : but do vu | 


think he will come no more? 8 


34 Sit. I hope not; but if he does, 1 reſolve: 4 
not to lee bim, if Ican avoid it. W 


Pts 7 i 


We mk now leave the two ters a 0 and 


eern'd, as. 8 and particularly it touch'd him 
4 1 C4 45: "<2 


. follow the young gentleman a little; for his 1 ST, 
does not end ſo. He went away very much con- 


. 


Wat” | 
very ſenſibly, that he ſhould be taken fie ſuch a 
creature, that a ſober, virtuous lady (for ſuch he 
was ſure his miſtreſs was) ſhould refuſe him meerly 
on account of his wicked character; and that tho 
the: acknowledg'd ſhe had a reſpect for him, ſhe 
was obliged to ſhun him, purely becauſe ſhe was 
afraid of him, as a hater of religion, and there - 
ore dangerous to live with. It had often run in 
bis mind, that ſhe bad ſaid ſhe could expect no 
bleſling with him; and that if ſhe married him ſhe 
ſhould think ſhe :bad nenonnced God, and declared 
War again/l heaven; fo that to be ſure 7 am a dread- 
Jul Fellow, ſays he, that ſhe dares not take me, left 
Jhe auld appear io be a confederate with one of RE, x 
enemies. 
ben occur'd to him, that It really was no 
cthetwiſe in fact; that ſhe was in the right in it 
all z that he had in truth no religion, or ſenſe of 
God, upon his mind, nor had ever entertained any 
notions of religion in his thoughts, and had to 
_ berſs himſelf; and that therefore the young lady . 
was in the right of it, and if ſhe had any ſund of 
| religion (herſelf, bad a great deal of reaſon to re» 
= fuſe him; that every ſober woman ought to refuſe: 
bia upon the ſame account; and that the, that did 
not, was not fit to make him a wife, or at leaſt: _ 
ſuch a wife as he could expect any happineſs from ; 
that this young lady had made a true judgment, 
and it was his buſineſs, not to think of perſuading - 
her to alter her mind, which in ſhort muſt lefſen his 
pinion of her, but to. conſider what ſtate and con- 
dition he was in, and what was his firſt buſineſs to 
dd; to deliver himſelf out of it, beſore he went to 
ber any more. 
Hle grew uneaſy upon - this ſubject 7 3 
. and being . e every * 


2 
4 
6 


46 * 


eall'd 4 having had an education wholly void! 


of inſtruction, that uneaſineſs increaſed ; and not 
knowing which way to caſt his thoughts for im- 
mediate direction, he grew very melancholy and 
dejefted: he lov'd this young woman to an ex- 


treme, and that affection was infinitely increas'd by 

| her conduct in this affair, and by the extraordinary 

manner of her refuſing him: but the reproaches 
of his, heart, as being ſuch a monſter, that a wo- 

man, that even own'd ſhe lov'd him, durſt not join 

berſelf to him, doubled upon bim, as his ace | 

5 for her increaſed. 5 


He could not think of coming to her again, for 


he confeſs'd the reaſons, which ſhe gave for her- 


not daring, to take him, were ſo juſt, and ſhe had 
argued them ſo well, that if ſhe hond abate any. 

ole of them, he ſhould not have ſo much eſteem: 

for her as he had before; and yet he ſaw, that if ſne 


did not, he could never expect to have her; and yet 
alſo he could never bear the thoughts: of not. having: | 
25 her, for all that. 


He liv'd in this uneaſy condition ſome months ; 
his friends perceiving him to be very melancholy,.. 


tried many ways to divert him, but none reach'd. 


his caſe, or if they did, they underſtood not how 
to adviſe him; for his iel were moſt like him 


felf, people of levity and gallantry, being. rich and 


ay; a family that dealt very litile in matters of 


religion: : he had an aunt, his mother's ſiſter, 
Who ſeemed very much concerned about it; but as 
the thought, all that ailed him was his being croſs d- 


in his affection, ſhe work'd her thoughts about, 


Night and day, to find out a wife for him, and ſo» 


to take his thoughts off, and turn: them another 


5 way : at length ſhe found out a young lady in- 
i * rn ol a. very great fortune ; for ſhe had near- 


G5, 20, 000 le | 
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: ( 59.) 1 

| 20,0001. to her portion, and ſhe plydt it ſo warmly 
with him, that he conſented to treat of it with her 
friends, and his circumſtances being ſuch as few 
fortunes would refuſe, he found his way clear 
enough, and ſo went to viſit the young lady. 

It was an odd kind of courtſhip, you may be 
ſure, and he went about it accordingly ; for, as be 
confeſsd afterwards, he reſolv'd, before he ſaw her, 

not to like her, or any thing ſhe faid or did; no -, 
nor ever to be in earneſt with her upon the thing 
but only to jeſt with and banter her; and he told 
his aunt ſo before-hand. However, his aunt would 
not take him at his word, but would have him wait 
upon her, and ſo he did; but he needed not to have 
taken up any reſolutions in the caſe, for he was 
ſpoiled for courtſhip already, at leaſt for moſt of 
the ladies of the times; he had no reliſh in any 
of their converſation ; it was like muſick for one 
that had no ear; all the gaiety and flutter about 5 
them was loſt upon him; his firſt miſtreſs had . : 
treated him with ſuch ſolid reaſoning, ſuch ſerious - n? 
talk, and had handled him after ſuch a manner, 
that in ſhort nothing but what was ſerious had now _ 
any reliſh with him; however, as J have ſaid, he 
reſolved to put a force upon himſelf ſo far, as to go 
and ſee what kind of thing his new miner was 3 
and accordingly he did go, as above. | 

But when he had been one evening there, and 
had talk'd a little with her, he ſoon ſaw he had no 
need of making reſolutions; that he was in no 

anger of being enſnared by her; the levity of her 
behaviour, the emptineſs of her diſcourſe, the 
weakneſs of her conduct, made him ſick of her 
the very firſt time; and when he came away, he 
ſaid to himſelf, I it poſſible for any man in his 
foſes 10 peer this hi Hlecock, that had but been one 


bo 


FLEE al 


Balf hour with my other miſtreſi and away he 7 4 


came, not pleaſed at all. However he went again 
for ſome time, till at laſt, not finding things 
mend, but rather grow worſe, he was reſolved he 
would talk a little with her about religion; and as 
he aſk'd her one night, what religion ſbe was f, 
ſhe anſwered him juſt in the very words that he 
had banter'd his other miſtreſs with; O, ſays ſhe, 
Jam a mighty good chriſtian. I believe ſo, thought 
he, juſt ſuch another as I was, when I was aſk'd 
the ſame queſtion, However, he conceal'd his 
thoughts, reſolv'd to carry it on a little farther, 
and gave her a mighty civil anſwer; I don't doubt 
that, madam, ſays he. Mell, ſays ſhe then, what 
would you have more? Nay, nothing madam, re- 
turned he, I was only in jeſt. O, ſays ſhe, you want 
io know what opinion I am off ! You ſee I am no qua- 


ker. No, ſays he, madam, I am not concern d : 


about your opinion; you may eaſily have as much re- 
ligion as I. Nay, ſays ſhe, I han't traubled my head 


much about it; I don't know what I may do when I 


® keep a chaplain. He had enough of that diſcourſe, 
and ſo he turn'd it off to ſomething elſe ; for tho? 
it was almoſt the pattern of what he had done with 
his firſt miſtreſs, yet it look'd with ſuch a different 
face to him now, that, 4s. he ſaid afterwards, it 
made his very blood run cold within him; and fill'd 
him with horror at his own picture, which, he 
thought, now was ſet before his eyes in all its juſt. 
deformities. When he came away from her, he 
faid to himſelf. Well, now I ſee the true force of 
what that dear creature argued or herſelf againſt 
me; that to venture upon me, while I declared againſt 
religion, was to run herſelf into the pit with her 
eyes open; and ruin herſelf by mere premeditated 
choice: it would be juſt Fa with me in this caſe, if I 
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(n 
Poult marry this butterfly, we ſhould even go. hand i in 
hand very lovingly to the devil. This will not do my 


buſineſs / ſo he put an end to this affair as ſoon as 
he could, and-refolved to ſee her no more. | 


eee ee from es 
Hooks, friends, miniſters, or any body, only the juſt 


ang natural reflection of his own reaſon : but as 
he was a gentleman of polite manners, and bred 
to converſation with gentlemen of the beſt quality, 
as well as of the belt parts, ſo the government of 
hirnſelf was the more eaſy, and he reſtrained the 
dejection of his ſpirits from making any extraor- 


dinary diſcovety of itſelf, only that he appeared a 
little more ſedate and more thoughtful than before, 


and was a little more retir'd in his way of living; 


but not ſo much but that he came often into Dow 
he company, as before. 

It happen d one time, that in promiſcuous con- 
en at a Chocolate houſe: near the court, 
this gentleman and ſeven or - eight more being 
1 the company ſell from talking of news 


to talking of religion : the diſcourſe began about 5 


the differences which had happened in France lately, 
and were then depending between the pope and the | 
French clergy ; and of the Sorbonne or faculty of 
theology, as they are called there, being at that 
time employ'd in drawing up a new ſyſtem of 
' divinity, or body of doctrine, as they call/d'it ; 
and as a conſequence it was hinted, how likely ie 5 
was, that ſuch a ſtrict enquiry, made by men of 
larning and virtue, into the fundamentals of 
religion, ſhould lead them at laſt into proteſtant 
principles, and break that whole kingdom off from 
the errors and ignotance of popery, opening the 
eyes of the people to chriſtian knowledge. 
There being foine ſober and ſenſible gentlemen 
there, 


4 


6 a 4 


7 young beaus, who happened to be in the 100m, 


of this dull, religious ſtuff; prithee let us 


1 5 1 


thete, the diſcourſe was carryd on very gravel 
=w_ judiciouſſy, and the whole company ſeem'e 


to receive it with pleaſure; when a couple 


ginning to be tir'd with a thing ſo much gut 
of cheir way, one of them riſes up on a ſudden. 
and fays to the other, Come, Fack, I am ug 


there's nothing in it. Ay, fays;Yather, with all 


my heart, I know nothing of the; matter; come, uy 4 


will you go to the opera? there ſat another 
entlemen of their acquaintance there, 


and they pull'd him to come with them: no, "i | 


he, 1 like this diſcourſe very well, tis worth W we. 
opera's to me. Why, ſays t other, how long 
have you been in orders, pray? Is ſuch uf 
as that, fit converſation - for gentlemen ? Tes, 
ſays the ſober young gentleman, I think tis z 
pray. what can there be in religious converſation. 
that is unfit for a gentieman ? There fat an an- 
cient nobleman by, talking with a clergyman. 
who hearing the tis a gentleman's. reply, fell 


a-laughing ; for diſcourſe put the former fub- | 


je 10 4 flop, On my word, gentlemen, ſays. 


his lordſhip, Me. — bas met with you: E 
don't think you can anſwer his Queltion; Yes. 
my lord, ſays the fooliſh beau, I think tis below -* 
4 man of quality to trouble bis head about its 


Pray, Sir, ſays the lord, is it below a man of 


to his comrade, ſays he, Come, come, 


Hanes with pleaſure to all * diſcourſe, till be 


quality to be a chriſtian? O, my lord, ſays oy 
other beau, bantering and jeſting, we are mighty 


good \ chriſtians at the opera; ànd turning aw my 


prithee let's go; ſo. they went both out 8 
for they did not care to engage. Our gentleman 


. heard 


heard' that word ? mighty good ö chriſtians, and then 


* 


Woliſhly, and was aſham'd to think) how like 
done of theſe fops be had appear'd to her; and 
how he had talk'd after the ſame ſenſeleſs way, 
which he now look'd upon to be the moſt empty; 


4 
2 
* 
. 
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" ſcandalous thing in the world. 


When the two young rakes were gone, the 
lord, turning to the young gentleman that had 
refuſed them, complimented big upon his having 
given them ſo handſome an aniwer, and having 
run them both a-ground in one enquirys M4 

lord, ſaid the young gentleman, my queſtion run 
them a: ground, your lordſhip's gue/tron quite cons 
Founded them. Indeed, my lord, continued he, 

"tis too much the notion now, eſpecially among perſons 
of quality, that tis below them to be religious. _ 
My lord ſaid, it was ſo indeed; but that he would © 
fam aſk ſuch people, whether they thought St. Paul 
was a gentleman, or no? And whether he did not 
ſhew as much good breeding and goed manners, 
when he appeared before Agrippa, Feſtus, and the 
' governor Sergius Paulus, as any nobleman in 
Britain could have done at the bar 7 the houſe of 
birds? Upon this ſubject his lordſhip went on 
for half and hour, with a diſcourſe ſo handſome, 
ſo to the purpoſe, and yet ſo ſerious, that it highly 
entertained the company ; ſhewing how it be- 
came every man of quality to behave himſelf in 
ſubjection to the rules given him by his Maker, 
at it became every ſubject to honour his gover- 
nor ; how piety and religion were the glory of 


En 


a gentleman without it; that religion was fo far 


converſation, as was the faſhionable notion of 
the town, that really no man could be ſo bright, 


{o'perfeAly eafy, ſo chearful, fo ſociable, and o 
always in humour for fociety as a, Chriſtian 3 
that religion was the beauty of | converſation, 


and aſſiſted to make it pleaſant and agreeable'z 


that without it company was empty, diſcourſe 


unprofitable, ſocisty unpleaſant; and, in ſhort, 


chat converſation, without a mixture of ſowes 
thing regarding religion, and a due connexion 


with it, was fike a dance without muſic, or a 
ſong without meaſure ; like poetry without quan- 
tity, or ſpeech without grammar: that it was 
a miſtake to think chriſtianity ' received ho- 


nour from the dignity of the perſons who 


profefs'd it; and his lordſhip faid, he wonder'd 
to hear men expreſs themſelves ſo abſurdly vain, 


as to fay, ſuch a man is an honour to religion; 


that the thing was true only in the reverſe, and 
it ſhould' be faid religion is an honour to ſuch a 
perſon : that it was a contradiction in the very 
nature of the thing, to ſay, ſuch a man was 
noble, great, honourable, or a gentleman, with- 
out religion; and it might with every jot as much 
ſenſe be ſaid fo of a perton who had neither birth, 


family, or manners. 


Our gentleman came home charm'd with this 
diſcourfe, as indeed the whole company were be- 
des; eſpecially conſidering the authority and 
dignity of the perſon who ſpoke it; his mind 


man, that it was certain a man could not truly be 


from being a dull flegmatic thing and uſeleſs in 
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_ . | « 3 x 
10 was inſpir d with new thoughts by i it, both, of re 
ligion and of himſclf ; he not o ly aw more of 27 
exeellency of religion in itſelf, but began to fee 
clearly it was the ornament of a gentleman to be 
_ x, chriſtian ; It was with the greateſt contempt, 
that he now look d back upon the notion he had 
| formerly eſpous'd of a gentlewan's being above 
troubling himſelf with ſerious things, How ſordid 
And brutiſh did the two beaus appear, foil he, co 
pared a that noble and excellent perſon, my 105 1 
4-16 How were they laugh'd at and defpis'd 
„ 115 all the e 5g" in the company, and look'd. 
Won as fellows fit for nothing, but in the high- 
4 to diſaſter | on the aber Toad, + it occur'd. to- 
bim, how handſomely did that young gentleman. 
anſwer them? with ive Q 5 did he ſpeak,. 
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ud yet boldly, 1 in defence of a religions Hfe? and 
Wt * what, an honour, was. paid him for it! by. all the 
company, and. by the nobleman in particular! and 
then to think of what that lord had? faid, with 
| What applauſe it was received; how all the com- 
pany liſtened to his lordſhip, ,as- to an oracle; how -- 
general a conſent was given to it by all the gen- 
tlemen; aud, 12. 2 hen how e a grecable the con- 


1 Verſation of the day was, put it Pj together, and- 
1 4 be »' /qi4. be, of eleven. gentlemen. in the room, 
= re was not one man among them, except the 
7 clergyman, who was not. above me both 1 in qua- 
v and eſtate. 
From al! this, he drew this general and happy 
| eongluſion for himſelf, vin. That be ſhould never 
a complete Sentlenivcs, till he became a reli- 
gious man z and that the more of 2 chriſtian he 
Was, the 2 54th he ſhould be for the converſa- 
tion of the beſt and greateſt men in the kingdom; 
Man conſequence of this reſoluion, he. reſolved. 
e 


WF + 


. ſervants, or ſome of the neighbourhood, v 


N 7 

; „ 
to apply himſelf ſeriouſly to the ſtudy of religious | 
things. 

"To avoid the uſual Uverfons of the town. whilh 
theſe ſerious thoughts were upon him, he re- 
ſolved to retire into the. country, to a little feat, 
he had in Hamphire, remote from all converſations 
and where he had nobody to talk to by his own 


All his tenants. ; When he found himſelf 16. pers 
fectly alone, it began to be a little too much ſe 
bim, and he grew very heavy, and a Jutle bypo- 
chondriack: his mind was oppreſs'd with the 


N thoughts of his circumſtances, but dark as to the 
due enquiries he ought to have made; at len gol 


be rous'd himſelf a little with theſe thoughts. 
I talk of being religious! and being a chitin * | 
Why, I underſtand nothing of it, or how to geo 
about it: What is it? What is x religion ? And 
what is it to be a chriſtian? he puzzl'd himſelf witk 
dezue queſtions, and knew not what anſwer to give 
bimſelf, when it came thus into his mind, did not 
the firſt dear preacher, (meaning the young lady he 
Had courted) tell me what religion was? And how 
he underſtood | it, Viz. a reverence of God,” 
ſenfe of tis » and" impreſſions of duty to 


him chat made us. This certainly is religion, es | 


this is nnen but which ne 0m 
about it. 2 > 
He was ſeriouſly muſing on this part one even. 
ing, walking all alone in a field near his houſe; 
when he began to look with great concern upon 
the want, which he felt, of an early foundation 
being laid in his mind by a religious education. 
Saure, ſaid he to himſelf, we that are men 7 
tune are the of unhappy part of mankind; we 
75 eee ug: our Wenn little 
| notion 


A 


CMP 


notion of religion themſelves, that they never | ſo: 


much as thought 4 it for their children: I don't won 
der they have thoupht it i below them; for knowing 
little or nothing of it themſelves, they hadino other 
excuſe io one another for the leaving thar children: 
entirely deſtitute of it, but by pretending it ua 
below their quality: This flung him into a re- 
. Hexion, which raiſed this ſudden, paſſionate ex- 
- Prefſion, God be merciful unto me; ſays he, whats 
is'become of my father and grandfather! he went 
on thus, who:am I! a gentleman ! I am attended 


by ſervants. 85rd, and worſhip'd,. and Honour d, 


here by a parcel of poor workmen and tenants, 


| that think themſelves nothing to me, and are half- 
— if they do but ſee me; and I am in the 


ght of him that made me, and in my own too, 


4 dug, a monfrer, a thouſand times worſe creature 
than the meaneſt of them; for I am a wretch-_ 


with a ſoul, and yet know nothing of him that 
gave it me; a ſoul commanded to-ſerve and obey: 


the God that made it, and never taught to know : 


_ There lives a poor ploughman, and yonder lives 
a; poor farmer; they both fare hard and work. 
hard; how ſober, how religious, how ſerious are 
they! how are they daily teaching and inſtruQting; 


ee children | and how were they taught and 


inſtructed by their parents ! and there's ſcarce a. 
boy of ten years old in their families, but knows 


more of God and religion. than I do; I have been 


taught nothing, and know nothing but this, that L 


am under the curſe of darkneſs in the midſt of 


light; ignorance in the midſt.of knowledge; and 
have more to give an account of, than a negro of 
Africh, or a ſavage of America. 


8 
& 
ed 


He had. wander'd ſo long. in theſe meditations, 


* 
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not minding Bis way, that he found dicht com- 
ing on, and he ſcarce knew he was ſo far from 


Kis own houſe till he look'd about him; then he 


reſolved to ge back; ſo he broke off his thoughts 
z while; and 1805 little haſte homeward. In 


His ay he neceſſarily went by a poor Jabouring! 
man's door, who, with a wife and four children, 


Iived in a ſmall cottage on the waſte, where he 
(the gentleman) was lord of the manor ; as he 
paſs'd by, he thought he heard the man's voice, 
and ſtepping up cloſe to the door, he perceived 


that the poor good old man was praying to God 
with his family: as he ſaid afterwards, his heart 


| ſprung in his breaſt for joy on the occaſion, and he 


liſten d eagerly to hear what was faid. The poor 


man was, it ſeems, giving God thanks for his 


condition, and that of his httle family ; ; which he 


= with great affection; repeating how comfort 


wy they Mrd, how plentifully they were pro- 
d for, how God had diſtinguiſhed them-1n his- 
— — that they were alive, when others were 
ſnatch'd away by diſaſters; in health, when 
others languiſh'd with pain and ſickneſs; had 
food, when others were in want; at liberty, 
when others were in priſon; were cloathed and 


covered, when others were naked and wibout bs, 


bitation; concluding with admiring and adoring: 
the wonders of God's providence and mercy to- 


them, who bad deſerved nothing. : 


He was confounded and fruck, as it were ſoeech- 


4 fs "It the ſurprize of what be had heard: no- 


could be more affecting to him; he came a- 


"way (for be had: faid as lng as his beart could hol 


and walk'd to ſome diſtance, and there ſtopt, 


look'd up, and round him, as he faid, to ſee if he 
was amake, or 888 was a dream. At. laſt he got: 


ee ſome 
. : : | | / 
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7 "ay * 
beer vent to his thoughts, and throwing, o out his; 
arms, Merciful God] ſays: he, is this to be a chrifti- 
an! What then have L been all my days! What's 
this man-thus'thankful for ! Why, my dogs live 
better than he does in ſome reſpects, and is he on 
his knees adoring infinite goodneſs for his enjoy- 
ments! Why I have enjoyed all I have, and never 
had the leaſt ſenſe of God's goodneſs. to me, of- 
ever once ſaid, Gad, I thank — for it, in my liſe. 
Well might a ſober. woman be afraid of me: is 
this humble temper, this thankfulneſs for mere 
poverty! Is this the effect of being a chriſtian 
Why, then chriſtians are the happieſt people in the 
world! Why, I ſhould hang myſelf, if L was to 
be reduced to a degree of a hundred times above 
bim; and yet here is peace, ceaſe of mind, ſatis- 
n in circumſtances, nay, thankfiulneſs, which 
is the exceſs of human felicity; and all this in a 


man that juſt lives one degree above ſtarving: we 


think our farmers: poor ſlaves, Who labour and. 
drudge in the earth to ſupport us that are their land- 
lords, and who look upon us like theic lords and 
maſter. Why this: poor; wreteh is but a drudge 
to thoſe drudges, a flave of flaves; and yet he 
gives God thanks for the happineſs of his condi- 
tion! Is this the frame of religious people: what 
a monſter am II Then he walk'd a little way far- 
ther, but not being able to contain his aſtoniſh- 
ment, I'll go back, /ays he, to poor Hilkam ; (for 
he knew bis name} he ſhall teach me to be a chri - 


ſtan; for I am ſure I know nothing oli et 


Away he goes back to the poor man's hopte, and 
ſtanding without, he whiſtled fiiſt, and then called, 
William! William! The poor man, hir famih-. 
- wor /hip being over, was juſt going to ſupper, but 
ona er whiſtle, he thought it might be 


FL ſome 


F We 61 C 
Kate hab ger dut Had! Joſt this 5 

caſe im the country ; and went to the door, where 
he ſaw a gentleman ſtand at ſome diſtance; but 


not ſeeing him perfectly, becauſe it was duſk; he 


aſked, who it was, but was furprized when he 
heard his voice, and knew who it was. 
Don t you knom me Milliam! fays his landlord. 
. William. Indeed I did not know your worſhip at 
x feſt; Iam ſorry to ſee you out ſo late, and't pleaſe. 
2 boonſbiß, and _ W [> PE yours ant on 
too? 


Landlord. Ves, 2 am William 7 Indeed I 10 8 


der d through the wood here a little too far, 
before I was aware: will you 8⁰ home with Kees 
William ? a 
Mill. Yes, and't phaſe your worſhip) to accept 7 
nme, with all my heart : you ſhall not go alone in 
the dark thus: and't pleaſe your worſhip to ſtay 


$:way, as is often the 


% $4 
TE 
B's 


a bit, Il go call goodman Jones and his ſon 00 5 


well all ſee you ſafe home. 
La. No, no; II err but vou, William: 
Some along. 

Mill. And't pleaſed you: 2 abe y . my 
hand then, tis all the weapons J have. 


La. Well, do then; but how will von de to 


teave'y ur wife and chikiten?. © 


Fill. God will keep them, A one? phaſe 


| you twworſhip-z his protection is a — 
La. That's true, William; come along then 


| Fhope there are no thieves about,” Sen 


"thief would rob a cottage. 
fs Well, but that little you e Wi Mom, 
- mg N to you's nd you would cnt loch to 
* 


8 TThey'go  togethers 
"_— il. Alas! Audit pleaſe your agb, fir 's 2 
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| alk but it is W Ale ſhe's but weak - 
ly. | 


= 6. ps | 
Wal Indeed I could jill ſpare -what-I have, che: 
It be very mean, Derne 1 ene not buy mae in 
the room of it. *F £8 
La. I know you are poor, Wi liam? How many 
Children have you? ein i 
will. T have four, and't Abl JOU T I 
La. And how do you all livres 
Will. Indeed, peg ous we e all by wy 


# 
* 


Hard labour. 3-457 Py: 3 
Ta. And what can; penn, a day, Tilliam?. * 


Mili. Why, and't pleaſe you, I can 't get above 


20d. a day now; but when your worfhip's good 


father was alive, he always gave the ſteward 


order to allow me 7245 a day, and that was a 


great, help to me. | 
Lac . 9 8 8 Ws lian, an: Fur: wiſh wet 


* 


Wall. Truly, now aan tes iis: can, in the 


La. And have you 8 works Williom 1 
Will. Truly, and't pleaſe you, lometimes 1 have 


not; and then it is very hard with us. 


4 Well, but —_ A0 MOL, want, 1 hope, 


| : William fr [37 * 


Hill. No, Bleed + * Ged, andt in vou, uwe 


do not ee: no, no, God forbid I ſhould ſay u we 


want; we * want nothieg: but to be more thankful. 


for what we have. : 
Ca. Thankful, #7 liam 1: \ Way ah haſt thon, | 
to be thankful for. | 


- Pall. O dear! ard pf bu, I ſhould. be 3 


| dreadful te it, 1 aud "not. be thankful 


50; - This — WY bm fo the "IS Ig that this pour 
wrettb fhould Jay WA wanted nothi ngy Kc. 


ET, : 


* 
2 What mould wk of 1 me, it I had noibing but 
- what I deſerve? | 

La: Why, what couldſt thou be worſe than 
thou art, William ? 

Mill. The Lord be praiſed, and”t plans: your 
worſhip, I might be fick or lame, and could not 
work, and then we muſt all perifh ; or I might. 
be without a cover; your worſhip! might turn 

me out of this warm cottage, and my wife and 
+ children would be ſtarv'd- with cold: how. many 
better chriſtians than 1 are expos'd to miſery an 
want, and I am provided for? bleſſed be the 
Lord, [ want for + nothing, and't pleaſe ou. 
1 | . Poor I/illiam ! thou art more thankful for 
gt thy cottage, than ever I was for the manor-houſez _ 
|  prithee, Vnlium, can 1 155 tell me bow to be 
thankful too _ + | 5 
Will. And't ae your 8 P, "i donk 4 | 
but you are more thankful than I; you have a vaſt . 
| eſtate, and are lord of all the country, I know 
not how far; to be ſure you are more thankful than 
I, and't pleaſe you. Heb Fate 
Ia. I ought to be ſo, you mean: 1 WW 380 I know. 
1 that; for it all comes from the ſame hand. 5 
Mill. I don't doubt but you are very thankful 
to God, and't pleaſe you, to be ſure you are; for 
he has given your uo ſhip great wealth; and 
avhere much is given, you know, and't pleaſe you | 
much is required ; to be ſure J are eee more 


thankful wan I 1 5 ode” 1 T. 


14 It cas dark, JP William nk not 2 kum; 3 
"hs he owned © afterwards, that. it made his heart ; 
burn within: him to hear the poor man talk thus ; 
and the tears came out of his eyes fs faſt, that be 
wall d thirty or forty fleps before he could Jpeak to 


him again. 


S 
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ö ruly, Villiam, I'd . a thouſand * 


ankful as thou art: 


Le. : 


1 were as happy, and as t 


prithee, William, tell me how I ſhall bring myſelf 


to be thankful ; for tho' thou art a poorer man, 


Et 1 thou art a richer. A than 1 


1 I. 07% ; andi pleaſe: your: wg 1. cannot 


| ene e Tam e poor labouring.man 3 E have n 


learning. 


Lo. But hat made you bo thankful, William, for 


hee more than bread and water? 
Will. O Sir ! and't pleaſe you, mip old father 


uſed to ſay to me, that to compare what we re- 
_ xeive with What yoo delerve, will make any wody 


thankful. 1 ola 
La. Indeed alien true, William: F how 


- that are gentlemen are the unhappieſt creatures 


in the world; we can't quote our fathers for any 


"4 thing that is fit to be named; was thy father as 


thankful as thou art, William? | 
Vill. Les, and't p e 
OY mart: 011 ſhall never be ſo 17277 a chriſtian as 
27 my-father Was. 
La. I ſhall never be ſo good a chriſtian as thou 
TE act, F/iltam a 


Mill. I hope you are, and't pleaſe yon, much 


better already; God has bleſs'd your worſhip with 


_ a vaſt great eſtate, and if he gives you grace to 


\ honour him with it, he has put means in-your 


_ worſhip's hands to do a "Ou deal of good with 


! It, and pleaſe you. | 


La. But you have a better n than 1. | 


Wilkam, | 


Mill. I an eftate! and't pleaſe you, Fes 
poor Jajouring N if 5 can er bread by my 


1 Work, 


. 
N e 
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work, for my poor children, it is all J have to 
hope for on this ſide of eternity. 


La. William! William ! thou haſt an inhert⸗ 
tance beyond this world, and I want that hope ; I 


am-very ſerious with thee, William : thouthaſt taught 


me -thore this one night, 'of the true happineſs of 
a chriſtian's life, than ever I knew before; I muſt 
have more talk with thee upon this ſubject; for 


thou haſt. been the beſt inſtructor I ever met 


with 9 5 
ill. Alas 7 dir, 1 am a Dey inſtructor, I 
want help myſelf, and 't pleaſe you; and ſome- 


times, the Lord knows, I am hardly able to bear 
up under my burden; but, blefſed be God, at o- 


ther times I am comforted, that ny hope is nat in 
this life. : 
La. I tell 28 William, thy aw 4 18 dene than 


tb mine; thy treaſure is in heaven, and thy heart's 


there too; I would give all my eſtate to be in thy | 
condition. 

Hill. O fir, I hope your worſhip is in-a a better 
condition than I, every way. 

„La. Look you, William, lam very ſerious with 


| che thou knoweſt how I have been brought up, 
for you remember my father very well. 


Will. Les, I do indeed; he was a good man to 


the poor: I was the better for him many a dau he 
was a worthy gentleman. 


La. But, William, he never took any care of us 


chat were his children, to teach us any thing of te- 
ligion; and this is my caſe, as it is the caſe of too 


many gentlemen of eſtates; we are the unhappieſt 
creatures in che world; we are taught nothing, and 
we know nothing of religion, or of him that . 


. tis below us, it ſeems. - 


Will 'Tis great pity, 5 and't ' phe you; 
but 


nn 
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but ow it is ſo too often; there's young ür 
Thomas your worſhip's couſin, he a pretty 
youth, and may make a fine gentleman ; but 


though he is but a child, he has ſuch words in his ; 


mouth, and will ſwear ſo already, it grieves me to 
hear him ſometimes. It's true, his father is dead; 
but ſure if my lady knew it, ſne would teach — 
better; it's pity ſo en a en: gentleman 
ſhould be ruined. 

La. And who 40 you think ſpoiled Fin? 

Hill. Some wicked children, that they let him 
play with, I believe, or ſome looſe ſervants. 

La. No, no, William, only his own father and 
mother; I have heard his father take him 'when he 


was a child, and make him ſpeak lewd words, and 
fing immodeſt ſongs, when the poor child did not 


ſo much as know the meaning of what he ſaid, or 
that the words were not fit for him to ſpeak: and 
you talk of my lady ! why, ſhe will ſwear and 
curſe as faſt as her coachman: how ſhould the child 
learn any better? 
Vill. O dear, that is 0 ile 14004 and 
5 pleaſe . then the poor youth muſt be ruin'd of 
neceſſity; there's no remedy for him, unleſs it 
pleaſe God to ſingle him out by his neee 
+ invincible grace. 
Ta. Why, his caſe, 2 ham, is my caſe, and 
the caſe of half the gentlemen in England : what 
God may do, as you ſay, by his invincible grace, 
1 know not; nor ſcarce know what you mean by 
that word; we are from our infancy given up to 
the devil, almoſt: as ditecttya if * 3 out 
892 nurſe to him. 
Will. Indeed, fir, and't . pleaſe yon; the gentle- 


men do not think much of religion ; I fear it was 


5 . 4; che leripture Hays,” Not many rich, 
| CON 
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world that are rich in faith, James 11. 


in the eſtates, pleaſures, and enjoyments of life 3 
| if fo, the poor alone would be miſerable, and = 
rich man only be bleſſed ; but there is ſomethi 
beyond this world, which makes. up for all that is 
. deficient here: this you have, and J have not; 


„ and ſo, William, you in your poor cottage are 


richer, and more happy, than I am with the whole 


| {2M manor. . 
ß Indeed, ſir, if in this world we only had hope, 
TE the poor would be of all men the moſt miſerable; 


bleſſed bt the Lord, that our portion is not in this 


life. But, fir, and”? "Pleaſe you, | hope you will not 
* diſcourage yourſelf neither; for God has not choſen 

OS the poor only ; rich men have tem ptations from the 
5 world, and hindrances very many, and it is hard 
por them to enter into the kingdom of heayen; but 


them becauſe they are rich. 


tbe work, that I doubt I ſhall never get over it. 
Mull. Do not fay ſo, 1 beſeech you, ſir, and t 
a pleaſe you ; the promiſe is made to all ; and if God 
has given you a heart to ſcek him. he will meet vate 
and bleſs you, for he has ſaid, Their hearts all live 
that ſeek the Lord. Many great and rich men have 
| been good men; we read of good kings and good 
es; aud if your difficulties are great, you | ave 
great encouragements ; for you that are great men. 


* 


good to his church; poop men are denied theſe 


* 
5 
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u many noble are called; and it is the Poor of. i 5 ; 8 | 
La. I find it ſo indeed, I illiam, os I find my⸗ 6 


ſelf at a dreadful loſs in this very thing ; I am Ws 
convinced, the happineſs of man does not confilt 


3 ut out; the gate is not barre e 
$ rk they are not /þ ; ga is not bar d upon 


La. I know not how it is, Wil 13 nor which ; 
way to begin: but I ſee ſo many obſtructions in 


Rs | A | 
1 ; Aa great opportunities to honour God, and do 


* 


1 „ 
ncouragements ; we can only fit ſtill, and be pa- 
tient under the weight of our ſorrows, and our „„ 

verty, and look for his bleſſing, which alone makes 4 
rich, and adds no | ſorrow to it. 
Le. But tell me, Villiam, what is the firſt =Y 

ſuch a poor uneducated thing as I am ſhould take 
I ſee a beauty in religion, which I cannot reach; ; 

ſee the happineſs which thou enjoyeſt, William, in 

an humble, religious, correct life; I would give 

all my eſtate to be in thy condition; I would la- 

bour at the hedge and the ditch, as thou doſt, could | 
I have the ſame peace within, and be as thankful, — 
and have ſuch an entire confidence in God as thou 45 
_y I ſee the happineſs of it, but ages of the | 

J how to obtain it. 

{, Alas! fir, and t pleaſe you, you do not 
know my condition; I am a poor diſconſolate + 
creature; Iam ſometimes ſo loſt, ſo dark, ſo over- 5 
 whelmed with my condition, and with „„ 
ſtteſſes, that I am tempted to fear God has forgot- TJ 7 

ken to be gractous; that I am caſt off, and left to 
fink under my own burden: I am ſo unworthy, ſo 
| forgetful of my duty, ſo eaſily let go my hold, N 
Aud caſt off my confidence, that I fear often I ſhall | bg FER 
deſpair. 94 
La. And what do you do then, William „ | 
Will. Alas ! fir, 1 go mourning many a day, bo (TE 
and waking many a night; but I bleſs the Lord, 1 
I always mourn after him; [always cleave to bimz 1 
I am not tempted to run from him; I know I am 
undone, if I ſeek comfort in any other : alas 3 
ꝛohether elſe ſhall I go? | cry night and day, re- . 
turn, return, O father / and reſolve to lie at his . 
| foot; and that, if he ſlay me, yet I will truſt in | 
in: and bleſſed be the 5 of * hope, 6 — -  Þ... 
| | oe BY 5 * * 
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long. 


me that am the rich glutton 


e 
and conſort and peace, tho' ſometimes: it 1s very 


La. Well, IWilliam, and this is n 
560 Would you oye your cone adi f 


Mill. O do not ſay fo yourſelf, 22 Pt ple you 3 


God hath touched your worſhip's heart, I perceive, 


with an earneſt defire aſter him; you have a gra- 
cious promiſe, that would greatly encourage you, if N 
you would but take it to yourſelf. | 

La. Encourage me, William ! that's impoſſible: | 
what can encourage me? What promiſe is it you | 


talk of, that looks towards me ? 


Vi I. Why, and't pleaſe you, I heard you ſay 
you would change your condition with ſuch a poor 


wretch as I; you would labour at the hedge and 


the ditch, to have the knowledge of God and re- 


ligion, and to be able to be thankful to him, and 


have a confidence in him: this implies, that you 


have a longing carneſt defire after bim, and after the 


knowledge of his truth. 


La. Indeed, that is true, Vi Nan TOR! 
Vill. Ten there are many comforting: ſcrip 


| tures, which fpeak directly to you, fir, vis. Ble od 


exe they that hunger and thirſt after righteouſneſs, 


they ſhall be filled the longing ſoul ſhall be 2 dr 5 


be will /atisfy the deſire of « 400 thoſe that f frar” im; and 
the like 
La. But what muſt I do? Which 1s the way s an 


ignorant wretch muſt take? 


Mill. Sir, and*t pleaſe you, the way is plain $ 


we muſt pray to him; prayer is the firſt duty, and 


prayer is the. greateſt privilege we can enjoy in the | 


world... 
La. Ay, William ; but there is a | wh ae 


” 0K in e that 1 am an utter I to: 1 


: EN 4 | D 3 FA. N never 


. 


never prayeſ in my life; no, nor I believe my fa. 

ther or graggfather before me, William! I came of 

curl illiam, and I doubt tis entailed 

upon the family, like the eſtate. ö 

ill, O, fir, do not ſay that: the ſcripture is 
plain, and pleaſe you, that the children ſhall not 
be puniſhed ſor the father's tranſgreſſion. a 
Ta. But then certainly they muſt not tread in | 
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| their father's ſteps, as I do exactly, illam. 5 
il. That's true, indeed, fir, they muſt not . 
* tread in thoſe ſteps. „ 3 Þ 
Ta. But what doſt talk then of prayer being the 
'® firſt duty? Why, if that be the firſt thing, T muſt „ 
1 not begin; for how can ſuch a creature as I pax 


- "Wal. As the ſpirit of God will-affiſt thoſe whoſe 

| hearts are towards him, ſo we mult pray that We 

may be taught to 772 „ „ 

5 La. Is jt not a difficult thing for a man to pray 

= to God, William, that ſcarce ever thought of God 

wi al his life? 15 „ 7 
wil. Well, fir, but who do you think put 

thoſe thoughts into your mind which you now 

have; and who opened your eyes, fir, to ſee a 
beauty in religion, as now you ſee; and touched 
your heart with ſuch an earneſt deſire after the ways 
and things of God, as you now expreſly ſay you 
have ; do you think this is not of God, and: 
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' pleaſe you? „ f 
La. Indeed, William, I know not; it would HE 
* a very delightful thing to me, if I thought it was | bw 


Mill. Without queſtion, , fir, it is man can 
have no ſuch power; natufe prompts us to Eilan 
thoughts and evil deſires, aud to them only; te 
imagination of the thoughts of our hearts are 225 "ag. 


4 


P 


it plainly. 


| n ver prayed | in my'life, as I know of. 


with me ſor my plain way 


C973 
and only evil! if five are any good motions, or 
heavenly defires in the heart, they are from God. 
Every good gift, and every per feet gift comes down 


from above; tis his power works them, his inviſible 


grace forms all holy deſires in the ſoul. 

L. Well; and what do you infer from thence, 
William? 

Hill. Why, fir, and't phaſe you, if God has 
begun a good work, he will a it; if he has 
turned your face towards him, he will lift up your 
heart to him: to pray to God is as natural to a con- 
vert, as to cry aſter the father or mother is to an infant. 

La. Thou ſpeakeſt, Milliam, with more clear- 
neſs than ever 1 heard before; but tis a ſtrange 


thing to me to talk of praying to God I pray? 
that except juſt the common road of going to church, 
_ cannot. fay that erer I kneeled down to prop. to God 
once in all my life ! How ſhall I Pray» 7 n Hair 


Will. That's ſad indeed, and t pleaſe you | Fam 
forry to hear your-worſhip ſay ſo : does any creature 
live, and not pray to God ! O] dear | that's a fad 


dreadful thing in truth ! but, however; fir, do not 


let that hinder you now. _ 
La. How doſt mean hinder me? What can be 


faid to hinder me doing what I have no , 
in, no notion of, no inclination to? 


ill. O ſir, aud't Pleaſe you, you miſtake your 


own condition very much: do not diſcourage your- 
ſelf thus; you know how to pray better than many 


that make much noĩſe with their en I fee 


La. I pray! Wi Mam; I pray b. I tell th 


Mill. And pleaſe your yormry not to be angry 


. Prithee, Millan, be , and ſreak freely; 
a don't 


T. (ma) 
don't worſhip" me and fir me now ; talk to me as if 
I were your neighbour or comiade; theſe are not 
things to talk of with cringes and bows: I am a 
wretched, contemptible, poor, rich man; thou art 
a poor, rich, happy chriſtian: talk plainly to me, 
Hilliam, the coarſer the better, I like it beſt; 
WE  _ there will be no difference, William, between thee 
BY - and1 hereafter, but what will be on thy ſide; tell 
„ me therefore what mo moari, Wi liam, by my 
praying? NT 
Will. Why, ſir, you. oe me to deri then, | 
. 5 I ſay, you miſtake your own condition, and thereby 
put off che comfort you might receive; I ſay, you 
5 do pray, and know better how to pray, than many 
that come to church and appear as if they prayed 


every da Fe 
. muſt explain yourlelt, Wi am, I do Fi | 
not are — r 4 
Mill. Why, fir, thoſe earneſt defirgs you hive 
* after the knowledge of God, and after the true . 
worſhip of God, — i is the 2 of religion, I ſay, ae 
thoſe earneſt defires are really prayers in their own | 
nature; fincere wiſhes of the heart for grace are 
1 3 to God for grace; prayer itſelf is nothing 
= ut thoſe wiſhes and deſires put into words, and 
3} he firſt is the eſſential part; for there may be words. 
if uſed without the defire, and that is no prayer, but 
a2 mockeryof God; but the deſires of the heart may 
de prayers, even without the words. | 4 i 
11 La. You ſurpriſe me a little, William. 1 [4 5 
1 Will. Beſides, fir, and't pleaſe you, thoſe cant; 1 
WM defires you have after religion, and after the 9 
5 knowledge of God, will force you to pray firkks; | 
or laſt, in a verbal prayer; they will break Lbs * 
J out like a flame that cannot be with-held ; your, N 
not of it: Pray ; ES ol 
| ing” 5 
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5 ing to Goa, is the-firſt thing a ſenſe of f religion 3 


dictates, as a child crieth as ſoon as it is born. 
La. Alas! William, I know nothing of it; 1 
am ſuch an unaccountable wretch, God knows, 1 
know nothing what belongs. to praying, not 13 
thou haſt let me ſee farther into it, by that thou | 
faidſt juſt now, than ever I ſaw or heard before. 
Mill. Why, look you now, and't pleaſe youy 1 
told you it would break out when you knew not of 
it, and you would pray to God before you Were a- 
ware: Did you not pray juſt now? 
La. Pray! why, what did I ſay? I ſaid 1 know ; 
nothing of prayer. | 
Will. Nay, that was not all; what is the mean 
ing of theſe words, Alas, William! and whence 


came that /g when you called yourſelf that hard 


name? and what was the ſenſe of your ſoul: but 
this, God be merciful to me, and teach me 10 pray; for 


alas !. I know nothing what belrngs to praying * was 


not all this praying? | 
La. Indeed, William, my heart bad ſuch a kind 
of meaning; but I cannot form the thought i into 
Words, no not into my very ſoul. 
Mill. It's all one, fir: God that moves the Pit 
certainly heafs his own motion; how ſhould he but 
hear it? is it not his own. working! the- prepara- 


tion the heart, and the: anſiuer of the tongue, Is - 
C 


the Lord: he will hear every ſincere deſire, whi 
he' forms in your ſoul, whether it be conceived into 
words or no; for it is the. voice of bis awn, ſpirit 
and grace. 

La. Thou art a comforting nes "Williams 


I don't wonder you enjoy ſuch a ſhining. beam of 


light in your own ſoul, when you have-ſuch a + 
ſenſe of things as this; you ſhall bs my inſtructor, 

« William; I may call you father rather; for W 
an better to me than ten father. | 


. 


very ds for 


1 


WW; 1. O fir, ans pleaſe you, my diſcomforts are 


very great, and the beam you ſpeak of is very dim 
in me; ds not 165 peak ſuch things of me; it makes me 


deſpis'd creature. 
La. Well, but God may make you an Sedtu- 


ment of good to me, or to any ene he pleaſes : I 


never had thus much inſtruction In my life, lil. 
Ham; you will not be backward to do good, I Hop, 


if it be thus caſt in your way. 
mill I ſhall be very glad, if ſuch a worm, as 


I am, ſhould be an inſtrument in God's hand to. 
| comfort or inform your worſhip, and ſhall praiſe 


God for the occaſion as long as I live; and in- 
deed I rejoice, and't pleaſe you, to ſee your wor- 
ſhip enquiring after theſe things; 1 pray God in- 


cCreaſe the knowledge of himſelf in your mind, and 


comfort you with the hope of * preſence and 


| | bleſſin g. 


La. Amen, I thank you, Vi iam. 
Mill. Look you now, fir, and't pleaſe you, did 


4 you not pray then, again? 
La. 1 join'd with you, IVilliam; I don't know: 


bud if that be praying, I think I did pray. 


Hill. Thus God will move your heart to pray 


to him: and I beſeech your worſhip to read the | 
Scriptures z read them much, read them ſeriouſly, 


and pray, Gr, obſerve this one thing, when you 
read, which I have experienc'd often, and very 


comfortably ; and I dare ſay, you and every one | 
that reads the word of God, with defire of a 
beſſing, will experience the like, viz. When you 
are reading, and come to any place that touches 
:you, and that your mind is affected with, you ſhalt 
pad, even whether you will or no, your heart will 


r now and then _ itſelf up thus, Lord / 4 5 
1 ä 1 3 


know me own darkneſs, am a 
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| "you © were ran, oc 
Scripture ; why, III tel thee, William, I ha'n't'a 


Bible in the world, and never had one in my life: 
There's the manor-houſe yonder ; I queſtion whe- 
ther God was ever pray'd to in it, or his name ever 
mention'd there, except prophanely, or perhaps to 
ſwear by it, fince *twas built: why you know as 

well as I, what a family it was that lived in it when 

my father purchas'd it; they were as much ſtran- 
_ 7245 to religion, William, as thou art to Greet and 
ebr 


X 76" 5 5 
10d this word to me] Lord! draw my heart thus to 


155 / Lord! help me thus to ſeek thee, and the like; 2 
and be not afraid to call that praying; ſor mental 
petition is prayer as well as words; and is, perhaps, 
the beſt mov'd prayer, and the beſt expreſs d in 


the world. 


La. You will perſuade me, William, that I both 


have pray'd already, and ſhall. again, whether I will 
or no, and whether I know any thing of i it or no, 5 
and that I want no teaching. 


Will. Pray, ſir, does a child want to be taught 


to cry? 


La. Will that ſimile hold, Wi liam? „ S 
Will. Indeed it will, fir: read the Scripture ; if 


God's word reaches your heart, you will not need 
to be taught to | 


La. I told you, William; you hardly knew who 
you talk of my 72ading the 


ew; and ours were but little better, wo came 


after — 


Fill. 1 fear indeed, ae pleaſe your wor Brgy it 


was ſo: poor gentlemen they hv'd badly indeed, 
very badly. Alas ! gentlemen muſt not be told of 
it by us poor men; but they were a fad wicked fa- 
mily, I remember it well. 


2. But, William, thou can'ſt lend me a Bible, 


cant tou not? and Pl read it over while F ſtay 
in the country. 
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Will Yes, and pleaſe. your worſhip, PI lend 


| you a Bible: IIl bring it in the morning. 


La. Do, William, and come and ſtay 8 me 
to-morrow ; l'ill make thee amends for thy day 8 
work, and there's * ſomething for thy good advice, 
and coming ſo far with me. 


Hill Thank your ihn 


"Tb were now come to the manor-houſe, Au 
he was loth to detain him, becauſe it was late, and 
becauſe he was ſo affected with the diſcourſe 
they had had, at he wanted very much to be 
alone. | 

As ſoon as he came into his own 5 be 


lock'd himſelf into a parlour, and began to conſider 


with great ſeriouſneſs all theſe things, and eſpeci- 
ally what the poor man had ſaid to him about pray- 
ing to God; and as his thoughts were intent upon 
the meaning of prayer, the nature of it, and the 


he found a ſecret kind of hint like a voice in him, 
not voice to him, O that I could pray! O, if I 
could but pray as the poor man does! how happy 
-ſhould I be, if I could but pray to God ! and the 
like. He was not aware of els movements; they 


ſeem to be wrought in his affections perfectly i in- 


voluntary and ſudden; and they paſs'd over with- 
out being notic'd and obſerv'd, even by himſelf, 
till after a good while they returned ſtronger and 
more frequent upon him ; ſo that he not only per- 


ceived it, but remembered how often his heart had 


4 a 


advantages of it, at every turn of theſe 3 


thrown out theſe expreſſions; when on a ſudden 


the poor man's words came into his mind with 


. ſuch 


| Lein. 


* He gives him fame money, ond ſen bim back 
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5 ſüuch a force, as if the man himſelf had been there; 


why this was praying; certainly I have been praying 
All this whihe, and knew it nett. 
Upon this reflection, it was impoſſible for him 
to expreſs, as he /aid afterwards, what a ſtrange _ 
rapture of joy poſſeſs'd his mind, and how his 
heart was turn'd within him; then he fell into the 
. ſame ſacred ejaculations of another kind; viz, of 
admiration, praiſes, thankſgiving, and mere aſ- 
libre Sus Gulf Wer ſpeaking otherwiſe 
than a kind of mental voice, ſounding or 1 0 | 


words into his mind, ſuch as theſe, Lord! ſhall 
be brought to pray to God ! I that have never been 
told ſo much as how to mention his name ! I that 
have never know any thing of God, or myſelf ! or 
| have been taught any thing of my duty to him! 
ſhall I be taught to pray! and taught by who! hy 
I |; \ _. this poor deſpicable creature, that, at another time, 
| I would not have ſpoken to if he had made me twen- 
| ty bows. and ſcrapes! his tongue then was Jet 
BY looſe; and he cry'd out, Bleſſed be God that ever I + 
F. came near that poor man. % 4 
Js q« continued all that evening filled with com- 
Sb: forting reflections, and with a kind of inward peace 
and ſatisfaction; which as he had never known 
before, ſo he knew not how to deſcribe or relate 
it, or indeed how to manage it: in the mornin 
be found the ſame meditation and the ſame light- 
neſs upon his ſpirits return'd, and he remem- 
| bered what the poor man had pray'd for, for him, 
7 viz. T hat he might be comforted with the hopes 
bl of the preſence and bleſſing of God, to which his 
38 heart had ſo readily ſaid, amen: and now he 
longs: for the poor man's coming, with the 
"0 5: Bibie. he TE, 3 PIER 
'. ._______ The poor man was likewiſe mightily 3 
_- | | „ | 5 wi | 


* 


| „ 

vith his caſe, conſidering him a young rentleman = 
of ſuch a family and fortune; and who was ſo 
far above him, as that, tho' he was his landlord, 
be durſt never offer to ſpeak to him in his life, 
but with the greateft ſubmiſſion and diſtance ; . 
how he ſhould come to call him out, and to talk 


- to him, of ſuch things eſpecially, and 1 in fo ſerious a 


manner. 
He then reflected with a ſerious joy, that this 


"young gentleman ſhould be thus touch'd with a 
ſolid fenſe of religion and good things, for it was 
eaſy to ſee, that it was not a Abt or an inſincere work 
upon his mind; it rejoiced his heart, that the heir 
of the eſtate ſhould be thus likely to prove a good 
man ; and it preſently occurr'd to his thoughts = 2 
how great a bleſſing ſuch a gentleman might be " 08 
to the MOAT to the poor, and to the uninſtructed 
people round him; as well by reforming their man- 
ners, and reſtraining their vices, as perhaps by 
bringing 2 up to be accepted and received 
among them by his example. 
I hbeſe were Aer of the thoughts he came along 
with, and he pray'd to God, as he walk'd, very 
5 earneſtly, that he might be made an inſtrument to 
bring the ſoul of this gentleman to the knowledge 
'of God, and to bow at the footſtool of his Redeemer . ; 
as a true penitent. . 
lis prayers were not in vain: prayers put up | 
from ſuch a principle, and with ſuch a 28730 fel- 
dom are made in vain. 
le came to the gentleman while he was in —\ 
for he had given orders to the ſervants to bring him 
j up to his chamber; there he deliver'd him the e 
Bible, and told him he hoped he would find in it 
both encouragement and direction in the great . ul 


work which Ye. was going about, and that God 
would 


(% J 


wouls bleſs bim; and would fonts by his — 
the wants of early instruction, which he had o 


much complain'd of. 
He received the 270 man with a glad Mint, : 


made him fit down by him, and told him God had 


made him the e of ſo much good to him, 1 
that he could not part with him any more while he 5 


ſtay'd in the country. 


Mailliam, ſays he, God has mak: you a aeg to 
me, and V1} be a father to you and your family ; 


you ſhall go no more home to that poor cottage. 


you ſhall have ſomething elſe to be thankful to God 
for than bread and water. | 
Will. And't pleaſe your worſhip, I kane much-more 
to be thankfu] for than that already; but if God 
has been pleaſed to aſſiſt me to do good in this 
great buſineſs of bringing ſuch a foul as yours to 
the knowledge of himſelf, I ſhall have cauſe to praiſe 
_ beyond all that ever I had before. _ 

ell, William, J have ſent for your wife 


5 1 children; they ſhall de my care now, not 


yours; IIl provide a houſe for you *. . 
Will. Your worſhip will be a father to me and 1 


as family indeed then; I can never deſerve. ſo 


much at your hands; and't pleaſe you, I am very by 


willing to work ſtill for my e I thank your 
- worſhip. :- 
La. No, Wi * you ſhall never work any 
more for your bread; you have been thankful for 
a little, William; I heard you laſt night, when 
you were at prayer in your family, and giving 
thanks to God for the plenty you enjoy d. Poor 
Vi tram | you do not know how it. affected me, 
that 

* Note, He gave him a gy th and · a little Ho 
rent free to live on, and made him bis bail N ad 
receiver of the rents of the manor. 


| 1 86 ) \ 
that never gave God thanks in my life ; now you wu 
at; be thankful for better things. 
Will. I ſhall be greatly bound to be thankful to 
your worſhip too, and't pleaſe you, © 
K No, Millan, do not thank me, thank God 
ill 
Will. And your worſhip mend my en 
1 fear my thankfulneſs to God -ſhould abate; 
when I liv'd' fo near miſery and diſtreſs, it made 
me-more ſenfible of God's goodneſs, in keeping - 
me out of it, than I may, 1 Cpt, Ons am 
full. 
Ta. I do not think: you will ever be ainhatkfnl : 
William, that could be ſo full of a ſenſe of God's 
merey, even in the extremeſt poverty: but came, 
William, I ſhall leave that; I have order'd my 
ſteward both to provide for and employ you, and 
I ſhall ſay u more of that now; but my buſineſs 
now is of another nature: and firſt, I muſt tell 
Te eo I have been employ'd, * ſince I = you 
| night. | 
* Wall. O Sir ! give God the praiſe, this i is all his 
own work; and I hope your comfort ſhall in- 
ereaſe and continue: _ J not. tell you, Sir, God 
would teach you to pray? | 
La. But now, William, 1 ſhall 1 do with this 
book? 
1 Will. Read it, Sir, and't pleaſe you, and you will 1 
ba ty over it, mene _ will or no. La 


* Here he gave the poor man an account * 2 
elf, and of bi refloctions upon what He had ſaid to 
. him, and how inſenſibly he had received ſecret comfort, 
- as above ; and he found tears run down the poor 
man's checks, all the while by. was r talking . to him, 
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To 

Toi Burl am ſtil ignorant ; I have no miniſter 
near me to explain it to me. 

Mill. The ſpirit of- Sod will expound bis on 
word to you. 

La. Well, William, you ſhall be my chiniſier 5 

Come, fit down by me, and read in it. 

Will. Alas! I am a ſorry creature to be a 


teacher, ſir; but, and't pleaſe you, I have turn'd 
down ſome Places, which; thought of,, to u 


7 1 worſhi ip 8 for- your- firſt reading. 


La. That's what I wanted, i laws: e 
Will. And't pleaſe yeu, here's a text which calls 
you, what is the whole deſign of a written goſpet; 


for what end the life of our bleſſed Redeemer 


was laid down, and his works and doctrine 


were publiſhed to the world; and this ſeems. to 


be the firſt thing we. ſhould know of the ſorip= 


tures: for indeed it is the ſum and W 


La. Let me ſee it, Willtam, _ 
Will. Here it is, Sir, Theſe thing. are e 
that ye might believe that Feſus is 1 Chriſt, the Son 
of Gad, and that believing ye might have life thro 
Vis name, John xx. 31. 
La. That is very comprehenſive indeed, Wi liam. 
Will. And here is another paſſage I folded down, 


: Teſt you ſhouldaſk, how you. ſhould do to believe; it 


is in Mark ix. 24. it is a ſtory of a man, who brings 


his child to our Lord to be healed, when poſleſs'd of 


an evil ſpirit z our Lord aſks him, if he could be- 
lieve: 1f thau canſt believe, all things are poſſible: o 
him that believeth; and v. 24. The father cried out 


with tears, Lord, I believe, help thou my unbelief 


La. What do you * Kok at me for, William 2 


* William looks 7 in a Þ fac while he, repeated = 
the war di. 
Will 


abſence, and that ſhe would quite put an end 


„ | 
Will O Sir! I faw your very heart; I know _ 
you pray'd ; I know you ſaid Amen in your very 
ſoul to that word: glory be to the grace of God, 
and to the word of God for you; the ſcripture, 
read with ſuch a heart as yours now is, will ſoon. 


i teach you all that you want to know, and 8 chat 


you want to do. 


\ The poor gentleman was overcome with his 
words, and could not ſpeak for a good while; 
tears came out of his eyes, and at laſt he burſt out 


— Lord! what a creature have I been, that 
have lived without the teachings of eee 
all my days 


Thus far this 4 poor man was made an in- 


Rrument to the reſtoring this gentleman, and bring- 


wg him to the — of God, and to a ſenſe 
religion; and in a word, to be a moſt ſincere 


chriſtian. We ſhall hear facther of him me. me 


| EIT TIT 


The E. nd of the Second Dialogue. 
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DIALOGUE III. 


E muſt now go back to the family which 
we began with: the father of the young 
ladies was gone into the country to viſit. 
his Giter, who was newly become a widow 


little thinking whatever his eldeſt daughter had 
ſaid to him, that this youngeſt daughter would 


make ſuch - ſhort work with her lover in his 


ta 


1 | 
to his courtſhip all at one blow, as ſhe bad done, 
before he came home again. 
He ſpent ſome little time at his ſiſter's, to com- 
fork hes. and aſſiſt her in her affairs after the loſs 
of her huſband z and particularly, becauſe her el- 
deſt ſon being of age, and ju upon marrying, 
ſhe intended to remove; the houſe which was the 
ſeat of the family being to be fitted up for her new 
daughter-in-law + upon theſe circumſtances he be- 
gan the following diſcourſe with his ſiſten. 


Bro. Well, pray ſiſter, what kind of a lady has 
| my nephew got ? Is he well married? _ 
Si. Truly, brother, I can hardly tell how to 
anſwer you that. queſtion ; I beheve every wy 
will be better pleas'd than l. 
Biro. Why, fiſter, what is the cauſe, pray, that 
my are ſo Gihcult. 
. O brother ! the main difficulty that has 
e me all my days the moſt miſerable of all 
* | | 
Bro. What! religion, I warrant you; you 
would have him marry a nun ? 88 
Si. Nay, I don't know why I ſhould defire a 
. woman to come into the family. 
ro. I never ſaw the like of you, Ser, you are 
always a-complaining; you have had one of the beſt- 
humour'd, goodeſt- condition'd, merrieſt fellows in 
the world for this five and twenty years, and yet 
you call yourſelf a miſerable woman : what could 
ou aſk in a buſband, that Þ ied had not in Sir 
7 ng 5 
Sn. Dear brother, is this a time for me to 
f tell you what I wanted in Sir James, when he is 
in his grave? I have wanted nothing in him, that 
2 woman could MET in a huſband ; he was rich 
1 in 


ED e 
in his eſtate, a» lovely, complete, handſome gen- 
tleman in his perſon, and held it to the laſt ; he: 
was the beſt humour'd man that ever woman 
had, and kind, as @ huſband, to the laſt degree z, 
._- I never ſaw him in a paſſion in my life; he was. 
. a. man of good ſenſe and good learning; a man 
ma | of - honour, good breeding, and good manners; 
none went beyond him; all the country knows it, 
and lov'd him for it. FV 
Bro. Very will; and yet my ſiſter is a miſerable. 
woman! would not any man laugh at you? I' c 
_ think, ſiſter, if ever you were a miſerable tuoman. 
it is now; becauſe you have loſt lim. 
 . Sz. Well, that's true too; I am ſo now, many 
ways, and ſome perhaps that you do not think of, 
bit brother. e . 
1 Bro. I know what you mean again: I warrant 
1 you ha” been whining over him, ſo think what is. 
become of him now: prithee what's that to you, 
or I? What can you by your concern for him da. 
in that caſe, any way or other; can't you leave. 
him to God's mercy now he is gone? 
Si. Dear brother, it is in vain to anſwer you; 
I muſt leave him to God's mercy, and ſo we,mult. 
leave ourſelves: but do you. think, 'tis not an af-, 
flicting, dreadful thing to me, that know how he. 
liv'd, and how he died, to reflect upon his condi. * 
tion, if I had any love for him? 5 
Bro. Why, how did he live? He liwd like a. 
gentleman, as he. was, „ 
8%. That's true; and that, as times go, 575. | 
ther, is to live like a heathen; you know well Py 
enough, what a life I baye hach with him on that bs he 
only account; you know, he was ſo far from, 
having any ſenſe of religion, or of his. Maker. 


on "Mo mind, chat het made a «jet and mock of it 82 
all his days, even to the laſt.” 85 
Bro, I know he did not trouble himſelf muck 
about it. 
$5. Nay, he not N did notthimſelf, but he 

did not really love to have any body about him re- 

: ligious: I have known many gentlemen that have 
had no religion themſelves, -yet value it in others, 
and value and reverence good mem; but he thought 

all people hypocrites that talk'd of any thing reli. 

1 gious; and could not abide to ſee any appearancdte 

1 of it in the houſe ; -it was the only N we had = 

| -difference about all our days. | 

Bro. And 1 think you were a great fool to have 1 
any difference with him. about that: could not 
you ha? kept your religion to yourſelf, and have 
let him alone to be as merry and as frolickſome ag 
he would without it? A 
Sift. Nay, I was oblig'd to do that, you may 
be ſure; you know it well enough. 
Bro. Ves, yes, I know he ſerved you many a 
merry prank about your religious doings, | ſuch as 
Putting every now and then A ballad. in your 
prayer-book or pſalm-book ; and I think he put 
the ſtory of Tom, Thumb once in one of Dr. Tillate 
ſon's ſermons. 5 
Si. No; 'twas two leaves out of Don Duixete, : 
He did a great many ſuch things as thoſe to me. 
Bro. But they were all frolicks, there was no- 
thing of paſſion: or ill - nature in them: did. not 
he — ſomething in the childrens Hpelling- boot 
once, and make them get it without book, inſtead 
of the leſſori you had ſent them ? 5 
8ſt. Yes, yes, he play'd me a thouſand. tricks | 
dat way. 


mls . Ithinke once he paſted a receipt to make : 
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a tanzy or a cake, juſt next to one «cf the queſ- 
tions of the cmechiſmet where your daughter s 
tefſon was. 
Sl. Ay, ay; and every now and then he would 
paſte a ſingle printed word, that he cut out of 
ſome other book, juſt over another word 1n their 
books, ſo cunningly, that they could not Fe 
it, and make them read nonſenſe. f 
Biro. Why, what harm was there in all that? . 
Sift. Why, it it ſhewed his general contempt of 
| things, and making a mock of them ; other- 
- wiſe the thing was not of ſo much value. | 
Bro. Well, and wherein was you miſerable, 
pray, in all this? 1 don't underſtand you in that at 


7 Why in this, that he was not at all a re· 
s man. . : 

Bro. But what was that to you, ill "is | 

Sn. Why, firſt, brother, there was all fa 
mily-religion loſt at one blow; there could not 
de ſo much as the appearance of worſhipping or 
acknowledging the God that made us; nay, we 
ſcarce aſked him leave to eat our meat, but in 
ſecret, as if we were aſhamed of it: Sir James 
. never ſo much as ſaid grace or gave thanks at 
| table i in his life, that I remember. 
Bro. And they that do, make it nothing "hg 
ceremony, and do it for faſhion- ſake; not that 
13 think it ſignifies any thing. 

„. Well, let them do it for Rahim Abe then 
If they will, but let them do it; ; tis the moſt ra- 
tional thing i in the world, while we own that God 
gives us our meat, that we ſhould aſk him leave to 
eat it; and thank him for it when we have done | 
But alas! this is but a ſmall part of the ill done | 


eee of an e family. 
1 Bro. 


. 
FU W what more is there ; for this is no- 
thing but what is in thouſands of families, who. 
pretend to religion on all fides. | 
Si 5 Why, all relative religion was loſt too. 
70. Relative Ng Diſter, what do you mean 
by . 
Si. Why, frft, I mean by it, chat religion 


which ought to be between a man and his wife; 
ſuch as comforting, encouraging, and directing 
one another, helping one another on in the way 
= heaven, aſſiſting one another in chriſtian du- 


ties, praying with and for one another, and much 


more which LI could name; and which, without 


doubt, paſſes to their mutual comfort and de- 
light between a man and his wife, where they are 
mutually agreed in worſhipping and ſerving. God, 
and walking on in the happy courſe of a religious 


liſe: all this has been loſt, and it has been a fad 
loſs to me, brother ; we have all need of helps, 


and it is not every one that conſiders, or indeed 
that knows, what help, what comfort, what ſup- 


port, a religious huſband and wife are or may be 
to one another; this, I ſay, has been a fad loſs to | 
me. 3 5 9. oor gee 15 . ee 


Bro. Theſe are nice 8 IF dint; e 
if you could not have theſe helps from your huſ- 


band, you might find them in other things, ſuch 


as books, minitters, &c. it need not be called ſuch | 
a loſs neither. 
Si. *Fis ſuch a Joſs, brother, hat if I were 


to live my days over again, I would not marry 
a man that made no profeſſion of religion; no! 


tho' he had ten thouſand pounds a year, and I 

had but a hundred pounds to my portion; nay, 1 

r I would work for my bread, rather. 

—__ Tow lay a Ng ſtreſs upon theſe things. 
" N 


__ 


( % ) 


Sit. Every body, brother, that has any bene 
df the bleſſing of a reſigious family, muſt do ſo. 
Pray, if the honouring and ſerving God be our 


wiſdom, our duty, our felicity in this world, 


and our way to the next; what comfort, what 


happineſs can there be, where theſe are wanting 
in the head of the family? \ 


Bro. It is better, 8 furs, bene they may be 
bad; but to lay all the happineſs of life upon it, 


as if a man or woman could not be religious by 


themſelves, without they were fo both together, 1 
do not ſce that; I think you carry it too far. 
87/2. 11 convince you, that I do not carry jit too 
far at all; I do not fay a man or a woman may 
net be religious by themſelves, tho“ the huſband 


or wife be not ſo.; but 1 ſay, all the help and 


comfort of relative religion is loſt; the benefit and 


value of which none know's, but they that enjoy 


it, or feel the want of it; but there is another 


Joſs, which I have not e . and wien my 


heart bleeds in the ſenſe of ever 
Bro. What's that, I wonder? 673 
88. Why, children!: brother, child 4:1 you 


ſiee I have five children: what dreadful work has 


this want of family-rehgion e among mY poor 
children! 5 
Bro. Why, Sir Fames did not hinder you in- 
ſtrucking your children!  _ 

Sift. Did he not? 'tis true he did not, when 
they were little ; but has he not by example and 
want of reſtraint encourag'd all manner of levis 
ty, vanity, folly, nay, and even vice itſelf in 


them? Do you think children, thus let looſe: te 


humour their young inclinations, and to the full 
ſwing of their pleaſures, would not ſoon ſnatch 


Gemlelves: out of the arms of —_ mother, and 
. 1 5 


4 


- 
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deliver themſelves from the importunities of one 


that had no other authority with them than that 


of affection? 
Bro. Why, truly, there is ſomething i in that ; ; 
but I do not ſee that your children are much the 


| worſe; there's your eldeſt ſon, Sir James that is now; 


he is a pretty young gentleman z Ihear a very good 
character of him. 

S. Why truly, brother, as times go now 
wich gentlemen, we may be thankful, neither 
he nor his brother are debauched or vicious; and 
I am thankful for it; they have good characters 
for modeſt pretty gentlemen, as you fay : but 


Mill, brother, the main thing is wanting; I 


cannot be partial to them, tho' they are my own ; 
there is not the leaſt ſenſe or notion of religion 


in them; they cannot fay they have no know- 


ledge of it; I took care to deprive them of that 
excuſe, as early as they knew any thing; but it 
goes no farther ; my eldeſt {on will tell me ſome- 
times, he has as much religion as a gentleman 
of a thouſand a year ſhould have; and his bro- 
ther tells me, if I would have had him have any 
religion, I ſhould have kept our pariſh living for 
him, and bred him a parſon. 

Bro. They are very merry with you then, I "IF 
upon that ſubject. 

Si/t. It is a dreadful jeſt to me, brother ; I 


am far from taking it merrily; you know, I was 


otherwiſe brought up; our father and mother 


were another fort of people, they united their 


as they lied, ſo they 1 they dropped comſortabl 


very ſouls in the work ot God; they joined in 
every good thing with the utmoſt affeCtion ; 
they loved the ſouls as well as the bodies of us their 
children; the family was a houſe of chgartul devo- 
tion: God was ſerv'd night and day; and in a word, 


© | , 
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brother Fact, and our ſiſter Betty and Sarah, 


what can be ſaid about them? Fray what religion Y 


are they of? 

Si,. I'Il tell you, what can be Wd. and what 
will ſtick cloſe to them one time or other, vix. 
If they are loſt, it is not for want of good in- 
ſtruction, or good example; they cannot blame 
father or mother; it has been all their own:: 
Parents may beg grace for their children, but they 
cannot give it them; they may teach their chil- 
dren good things, but the 
learn; that is the work of ( 
ſubmit it to him: but when parents do nothing 


nay, rather by example and .encouragement, lead 


their children into wickedneſs. what a r 


thing i is that ! 
Bro, Well, but our two Iiters were not led 


into wickedneſs ; ; and Ts as I faid, they value q 


religion as little as any body. 
Sit. Ay, brother, I can tell you, hank my filters 


were both ruined.; for they were not fo educated. 


Bro, What do you mean by ruined ? they are 15 


not ruined, I hope. 
Sit. I mean as to their principles, brother, whict 


T think+is the worſt ſort of ruin; they were ruin- _ 


ed by marrying profligate irreligious huſbands. 


Bro. I don't know what you mean by profligate; 2 


I think they are both very well married. 


Sit. Yes, as you call married, and that I call 


being undone. 


Bro. And pray what has ruined Fack ? for he's "ih 


raceleſs a wretch al moſt as your Sir James was. 


Si Truly, brother, juſt the other extreme; he 


4 a wild, giddy, playhouſe bred vin full of 


rie, 


off; and went, as it were, hand in hand to heaven. 
pf Bro. And yet, ſiſter, you ſee, we that were 
their children were not all alike; there's our 


cannot make them 
od, and parents muſt 
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wit, and void of grace, that never had any re- 
ligion, nor knew what the meaning of it was; his 
has ruined him, My brother was a ſober, well- 
taught, well- inclined young man, as. could be de- 
ſired.; but getting ſuch a tempter at his elbow, in- 
ſtead of a wife to help him on to heaven, ſhe has 
led him hook-wink'd to the gates of hell, and goes 
chearfully along with him ; a ſad inſtance, brother, 
of the want of family- religion, | 
Bro. Well, but what's all this to what we are 
upon, of parents leading their children into wick- 
edneſs ? he was not led ſo by his parents, 

Sit. But you ſee his children are. | 

Bro. I cannot ſay that; few parents, tho hoy s 
are bad themſelves, will prompt their children to 
be ſo too: that's what I have ſeldom ſeen. | 

Sift. Well, that has been the caſe of my fa- 
mily , and that it is, that has broke my heart, and 
gives me cauſe to ſay, I have been the moſt miſer- 
able woman alive. | 

Bro, But you have this comfort il, that you | 


have not been the occaſion of it. 


Sin. That's true; but even that does not leſſen 
the grief, of ſecitip my children loſt and ruined 
before my face, and their own father be the in- 
ſtrument n : 

Bro. They cannot be ſaid to be ing ; they 
are very fine gentlemen, I afſure you. | 

Sift. They are ruined, as to the beſt qualifi- 
cation of a gentleman. 

Bro. I warrant you they do not think ſo, ſiſter :- 
religion makes us good chriſtians, that is confeſſed ; 
but I do not ſee it makes a gentleman. What is 
more frequent, than to ſee religion make men cy- 
nical and four in their tempers, moroſe and ſurly 
in their converſation ? They think themſelves above 
the practice of good manners or good humour. 


ES: Sift, 
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Si. This all by the miſtake of the thing; 
"tis want of religion that makes men thus. It is 
in good breeding, as it is in philoſophy ; a little 
philoſophy, a little learning makes a man an athe- 


iſt, a great deal brings him back, and makes him a 


chriſtian : ſo a little religion makes. a, man a 
churl, but a great deal teaches him to know him- 


ſelf, and be a gentleman; When good principles 


join with good manners, how ſhould they but il- 
luſtrate the education, and ſet off the breeding of 


a man of quality? As it's a miſtake to ſay, that 
Jewels ſhould be worn by none but homely women, 


it is juſt the contrary ; ſo religion adorns education, 


as jewels give real beauty a double luſtre. 


Bro. Your notions are delicate; you are very 
nice, it ſeems, in theſe things, ſiſter ; tho' I muſt 


| confeſs I am of your mind, when I conſider it well. 


Sift. Let the ſcripture be judge, whether the 
rules of life dictated by the apoſtles to the 
chriſtian churches were not ſuch, as not only 
agree well with that of a gentleman, but indeed 
with that, without which no man can be a gentle- 
man; if you look almoſt through all the Epiſtles in 


the New Teſtament, you will find it ſo: I'll name 


Lf 


ou a few, „ | 
hil. i. 9, 10. That your love may abound in 
» knowledge and all judgment. 
There's wiſdom and 
learning. 5 
That ye may approve. things that 
are excellent. — There's ſolid 
judgment. Wh. EEE 
That. ye may be ſincere, and with= 
out offence. —There is the 
. honeſty and open-hearted- 
neſs of a true gentleman, _ 
8 1 8 Pet. 
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1 Pet. Lowe as brethren, be pitiful, be 
5 courteous.— There's the cha- 
rity, the beneficence, and the 
| good breeding of a gentleman. 25 
Col. li. 12. Put on bowels of mercy, kind= 


neſs, humbleneſs of mind, meek= 
neſs, &c.—W ho can be a gen- 
tleman without theſe? 


Col. iv. 8. A bat ſocver things are honeſt, juſt, 


pure, lovely, and of good report, 
_ think of theſe things. What 
think you now? can the prac- 
tice of theſe things di ſhonour 
a gentleman? or do they ho- 


nour and illuſtrate, and indeed 


make a gentleman ? 


| Phil. it, | ' In loꝛulineſs of mind let each 


 efleem athers better than them- 
ſelves What becomes a 
gentleman more than ſuch 
humility. 
T could name you many other : will any man that 


reads theſe rules ſay, they are not ſuitable to a 


gentleman ? No, brother, it ſhall ever be a rule 
to we, that the only complete man upon earth is 


a religious gentleman. 


Bro. Why, you are wrapt up in theſe notions, 


ſiſter; I fancy you have been documenting my 
daughter; I am afraid on't, I aſſure you; ſhe has 
got juſt the ſame things in her noddle, and ſhe has 
Carried her ſcruples to ſuch a length, that ſhe had 


like to have refuſed the beſt match that ever will 


de offered to her as long as ſhe lives; but believe 


I rattled her out of it when I came away. 
Sift. I am perhaps the fuller of it, becauſe it has 


been the ruin of my family, and of my children; 
| and, 
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and, I think, if ever poor woman was unhappy with 
A gentleman that had not one bad quality in him, 
it was 1; Sir James, as I told you, was ſuch a man, 
ſor everythin g elſe, as there are few ſuch in the world; 
but he hated religion, and that has ruined us all. 
Bro. Lou would make any one laugh to hear you 
talk of being ruined; why, are you not left happy, 
caſy. and pleafant ? Is not your eideſt ſon a baronet, 
and has 1400/7. a year? Is not your ſecond ſon. 
very well provided for? Have not your daughters 
"$0001. a-piece fortune left them? And are not you 
ii 1 leſt ſo rich, you know not what to do with it all! 
1 Sit. 1 do not ſpeak of ruin as you underſtand it, 
Brother; I think a family without religion is a 
1 family ruined, and that in the worſt ſenſe that 
ruin can be underſtood in; if I were to marry 
again, I would not marry the beſt duke in the na: 
tion that would not endeavour to carry me to 
Heaven, and to go there himſelf; the command 
of the ſcripture is plain in it, Be not unequally yoked, 
2 Cor. vi. 14. How ſhall a huſband, that profeſſes 
no religion, dwell with a wife accorgin g to. knows 
ledge? 1 Pet. iii. 7. and what is the reaſon the 
Apoſtle gives for this chriſtian rule in mir ing, 
but this, That your prayers be not hindered ? 
Bro. Why, Sir James did not hinder your prayers, 
ſiſter. \ 
Si/t. Did he not! ? Sir James is in his grave, and 
tis not my part to ſay what he did; but tis the mu- 
tual prayers of huſband and wife te ether thats 
meant in that ſcripture: do you, thin Hir ee 
prayed with his wife? 
Bro. No, I believe he did not indeed, n nor with 
any body elſe. 
SN. And do you think that's the life of a Wit 


” tian, or the manner of a chriſtian family, bro- 
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der? You and were not bred up ſo, and yet our 


father was a gentleman, and wanted neither family 


nor fortune equal to any of them. Sir James is in 
his grave, and I have no more to fay of that; but 
if I were as young as I was when I married him; 
and were to chuſe again, I would not marry the beſt 
nobleman in the nation, if he was not a religious 


man; all enjoyments in the world are nothing 


without it, unleſs I reſolved to caſt off all ee 


too; and where would that end! 


Bro. This is juſt my daughter again. 
Sit. Beſides, brother, conſider another thing: : how 
many young women and young men too, who have 
been religiouſly bred, has this way of marrying been 


a ſnare to? that when they come to huſbands with 


no religion, or to giddy, looſe, prophane wives, 
they dropall their own principles, and becomeempty 


of all religion too at laſt: you know how it has been 


with our brothers and ſiſters, as I hinted to you before. 
Bro. There'snoarguing with you ſiſter, who have 
had ſo much experience of it: but I tell my daugh- 


ter, that perhaps ſhe may convert her huſband, 


Si,. I don't know my niece's caſe, and fo I can 
ſay little to it ; but if this be it, that ſhe refuſes a man 
for his being of no religion, ſhe-is in the right ; ſhe 
is a good religious child herſelf: my ſiſter educated 
all your children very well, and if ſhe marnes a 
gentleman, as the times go now, that thinks reli- 
gion below him, and nahende as "ok of ihr 


do, ſhe is undone. he 


Bro. So ſhe ſays, and has juſt your arguments 3 
that made me ſay you had been documenting her. 
S.. No, indeed, brother, not I; but III tell 


you what have been ; I have been a memento to the 


family, and don't doubt but my ſiſter might ſhew- 


them che danger of it by their aunt's example: 
| E. 4. Pp en 
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T pray God, they may take ming. I know the 
was not wanting to them in her inſtruction, and 
in cautioning them againſt every thing that was 
hurtful ; and if the forgot this of cautioning them 
never to marry a man of no religion, then ſhe 
was not that wiſe woman J took her for. 


Bro. I know not who has cautioned her, nor who - 


has inſtructed her ; but if I had not took it up very 
_ warmly, ſhe had ruined herſelf with her meety'”s 
FI tell you how it is. 

S. Well, brother, you will allow me to be 
free with you ; 1 mult needs ſay, I think you are 
in the wrong. 

Bro. Yes, yes; I expected that from you. 

S:/t. I ſpeak by experience, brother; I would 
not force a child's inclination, in ſuch 4 caſe, for 
the world. 

Bro. What do you mean by inclination? She 
forces her own inclination ; for her ſiſter ſays, ſhe 
loves the gentleman, and has owned it; and yet 
upon this ſimple nicety ſhe pretended to croſs her- 
elf, affront the gentleman, and diſoblige her father. 

Sift. And will not all that convince you then, that 
ſhe acts by ſtrength of judgment, and upon prin- 
ciples of conſcience? If it be as you ſay, it is the 
nobleſt reſolution that ever I heard of, ſince the 
lor of St. Catharine. 

Bro. Don't tell me of your noble refalurions; 
and your fine principles; it is a firſt principle, an 
original command of God, that N ſhould 
obey their parents. 

Sit. Ay, brother, where the pared hardy 
nothing that claſhes with the laws cf God; Dhoom 

tneng 

1, Hire he tells her the wholr Aiery 'of his daughter 
and the genileman, to the time of his coming from 
bome, he nat ui what had A Vnce. 


the marriage of a ſon. 
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Bro. But I am fure this match is for her advarr- 

tage, and I'll make her have him. | 
Sit. That's a ſevere reſolution, and if it be a- 
gainſt her conſcience, you may fail in all you reſolve 
upon; beſides, tis evident you ought not to reſolve ſo. 
Bre. What! Am not I her father? Has it not 
been always the right of fathers to give their 
daughters in marriage? Nay, to bargain for them, 
even without their knowledge: Did not Caleb pro- 
miſe his daughter Ach/ah in marriage to him that 
fhould ſmite K:rjathjepher, not knowing who it 


ſhould be, or whether the girl ſhould like him, or 


no? And are there not many ſuch inſtances in the 
Scripture ? 

$i. All this is true, brother: but I dare not 
think the laws of God or man give parents that 
authority now. 

Bro. Then you allow my daughters to marry” 
who they pleaſe, without putting any weight up- 
on my conſent one way or Yother Would you 
OY your daughters that liberty ? 

Sit. No, brother, you wrong me ; but there is 
> great difference between your negative. autho- 
rity and your poſitive authority, in the caſe of a 
daughter; as there is a great difference between 
your authority in the marriage of a daughter and 


Bro. I know my lady ſiſter is a nice civilian-:: 
pray explain yourſelf. 

Si. I can take all your banters patiently, bro- 
ther, and I will explain myſelf, contradict me if 
you can; I diſtinguiſh them thus: if your daugh- 
ter deſires to marry any perſon you do not like, 
I grant that you have power by the law of God: 
to 2 her poſitively; : the ſcripture is plain, you 
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even: vw or promiſe of 
her's, to marry or not to marry at M.. But if 
your daughter is not willing to marry one you 
may like, I do not think you have the ſame 
right to command ; for you might then command 
her to marry a perſon. ſhe may, have an abhor- 
rence of, and an averſion to, which could not be; 
the very laws of matrimony forbid it: ſhe could 
not repeat the office of matrimony at her mar- 
riage, viz. to love and Honour bim: and to promiſe 
what ſhe knew at the ſame time would be impoſ- 
ſible for her to perform, would be to perjure her- 
ſelf, (for the marriage- -prom:ſe is a ſolemn oath) 
and to deceive her huſband in the groſſeſt manner; 
neither of which would be lawful for her to do. 

Bro. Well, well, for all your fine harangues I 
have made her do it. | 

Sift. Are they married then, brother? 

Bro. No; but they ſhall as ſoon as I come home. 

Siſt. Jwiſh her well; ſhe is a child that deſerves 
very well, I am ſure; ſhe is a ſerious, ſenſible, re- 
ligious child, and will be an extraordinary woman; 
but if you force her to marry, as you lay. you will, 
remember my words, brother, you will make hee 
miſerable, as I have been. 

Bro. Yes, yes, ſo ſhe will; juſt ſo Te REN z the 
will have a good huſband, and about 2000. a year 
eſtate ; a very miſerable condition truly ! 

Sit. All that's nothing; nor will it leſſen the 
miſery at all to a good woman: I am ſure ſhe had 
- better go to ſervice, or marry a good, ſober, religi- 

ous ſhoemaker ; and I would do ſo myſelf, if I bad 
my choice to make again : therefore 1 ſay it again, 
dear brother, remember my words ; if you do ity 
you make her miſerable, and will repent it. 


Bro. Nay, nay, am not ſo poſitive. neither . 5 


1 
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I would not ruin ; Hy! child, you may be ſure; but 

J ſhall ſee when I come home. 

Siñ. Pray let me hear how it goes, when you 
come home. 15 

Bro. So you ſhall, I promi you. 

After this diſcourſe he ftay'd but two or n 
days with his ſiſter, and then went home: when 
he came home, to be ſure the firſt queſtion he aſk'd_ 
of his eldeſt daughter was, how Mr. did? 
And if he was in the houſe ? 

Da. In the houſe? No, fir, I think not. 
Fa. Why you think not? When was he here? 
Da. Never, Sir, ſince the N after you... 

went away. . | 

Fa. Why, ſhe has not eva me Go has ſhe? / 
Da. Serv'd you, fir ! Nay, it's he has ſery'd you 
ſo ; ; for he ſaid, the laſt time he was here, he would 
wait on her again; but he has never- been here 


 bnce 


Fa. Then ſhe mul have us'd him very ill, I am 
fare, he had never done ſo elſe; where is ſhe? call 


her down.. 
Da. Sir, my ſiſter is gone to my aunt — 


at ag cad. 
ae. Very: well; finely managed I aſſure you! 
Well; III manage her, and all of you, if this be 
the way I am to be uſed.” [He is in a great paſſion, 
Da. I believe there is nothing done to uſe you ly 
ſir, or to provoke you in the leaſt. _ 
Fa.. What is ſhe gone out of the houſe then 4 0 | 
Da. Sir, you are ſo angry with her, when you 
talk with her, that you fright her; I was afraid, laſt, _ 
time you talk'd to her, you would have thrown 
her into fits; and fo we really all advis'd her to 
go home with my aunt laſt week, when ſhe was 
in town, and ſtay there, till we could ſee what you 


will 19 to have her do. Fa. 
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Fa. Do! ſhe knows what I expected ſhe ſhould do 


Da. As to marrying Mr. —, ſir, that ſhe can never 
doz and ſhe has talk'd to him ſo handſomely, that 


her objections ; that ſhe had reaſons for what ſhe 
did, and he could not urge it any farther, 


fir, I aſſure you, he faid himſelf he could not anſwer 


Fa. Why, did not you ſay be promiſes. to come 


again 


Da. Ves, he did ſay he would wait on her again, 


but he is gone into the country, I hear. 
Fa. Well, PI ſay no more, till he comes again, 


then. 


Da. Nay, if he had come again, he had refolv'd, | 


ſhe would not have ſeen him. 


Fa. Say you ſo ! Þ11 be as poſſitive as ſhe ; if he 


will ſee him no more, the ſhall ſee me'no more, Pi} 
let her know ſo much. 

Da. 1 am ſorry 3 are ſo; 3 I am ſure ſhe 

will never ſee him, if ſhe never comes home more. 


Fa. III try that: Il go over to Hamp/tead in the 


morning, Dll ſee what I can do with her. 


Her fiſter was now in as great a fright as before; 


ſhe knew the prineiple her ſiſter went upon was 
good, and ſhe was very loth to have her thruſt by 


violence into a ſtate of liſe ſhe ſo abhorr'd; and 
this made her take more freedom with: her father 


than ſhe would have done, and took more care of 
her ſiſter too, leſt her father ſhould bring her 35 


way and marry her by force; ſo ſhe ſent a man 


and horſe away the ſame. night to Hamp/iead to 
her ſiſter, to give her notice of her father' s reſo- 


lution to come over in the morning, and giving her 


an account of what had paſs'd, adviſing her to be. 
gone out of his way ſomewhere ele. 


the 


As the young lady had ROO her aunt with 


( 10x ) 


the whole ſtory, her aunt was ſo affected with it 
and ſo abundantly juſtify'd her conduct in it, that 
upon this news, ſhe told her, ſhe would place her 
at a friend's houſe a little way off, and ſhe would 
undertake to talk to her father when he came; 
and if ſhe could not bring him to any reaſon, ſhe 
would ſend her the next day into the GOunmey to 
her other aunt, the widow of fir Fames —— ; ſo 
ſhe ſent her away in the mean time in her own 
coach to Hendon, a village beyond Hampſtead, with 
a maid and a footman to attend her, till her father 
was gone. : 
In the morning (as he foi he would )- ha father 
came to Hamp/izad, and as foon as he had ſaluted 


his ſiſter, he aſks for his daughter; his ſiſter told "2 


him, ſhe was gone a little way to viſit a friend of 
her's but deſired him to fit down. 


She ſaw he was diſturb'd and uneaſy ; Come Fl 0. 

ther, ſays ſhe, be calm and moderate, and do not treat 

Jour child with ſo much warmth ; let you and I talk of 
this matter ; my niece has given me a full account of 


the whole 


ry. 
Bro. Hay ſhe ſo ? but ſhe ſhall give me > another | 
account of it, before ſhe and I have done yet. 

Sit. I find, brother, you conſult your paſſions 
only 1n all this matter, and I muſt tell you, they 
are baſe counſe}ors ; I with you would act in cool 
blood, and conſult your reaſon a little too. 

Bro. So think l do; and won't be inftruſted 
by my children. L 

Sift, No, no, brother, it's evident you at too 
violently ; if you conſulted. your reaſon, I n 
ſure it would tell you, that you are all wreng 
did ever a father hurry and terrify his childrem 
o with his fury and his paſſions, that they are 
afraid to ſee him, and n to (woo when they 


hear 


EE: (C 1 ⁰ 
hoar he i is coming to them; and then do you con- 
ſider what a child this is, chat you uſe thus? 
B.. Juſc her! the uſes me, Ithink! arfd abuſes | 
me too. 

S;f. Be patient, brokber, be patient : paſſion, 1 
tell you, is an ill counſellor ; conſider the circume 
ſtances of your child, and here what ſhe has to ſay. 

Biro. What do you mean by hearing ? I think ſhe.- 
ha'n't heard what I have to ſay, when ſhe flies thus:: 
from place to place, as if ſhe was a thief. 

S8. That's becauſe you do not act like a . 
ſtian, brother; you make yourſelf a terror to your 
children; this dares not ſee you; thoſe at home 

dare not ſpeak to you: Why, what do you mean, 
brother, you did not treat them thus when they 
were little: do you confider what they are now? 
that they are women grown, and ought to be 
treated as ſuch? and deſerving women too they. 
are, that the world ſees; and you expoſe yourſelf 
mwoſt wretchedly to treat them thus: I am very free 
with you. 
Bro. How dol treat en What, to provide 
a2 gentleman of 2000l. a year for the youngeſt, a 
handſome complete young gentleman as any the 
town can produce, and every way unexception- 
able; nay, ſhe own'd herſelf he was one ſhe could 
like very well; and to have her affront him and her 
father, and to Hime him of her own head with-- 
out conſulting me, or ſtaying till I came to town 
and this after five weeks keeping him company, and 
when ſhe knew the writings were drawing for her 
marriage - ſettlement; is this a decent way of treat . 
ing a father? I think you are free with me indeed, 
to take their parts in it. 
Sift, Well, brother, ſuppoſe all this to be juſt as 


W relate it, yet if the young people could not hit 
it; 5 
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15 do we not Ades when we make propoſals 6 one 
to another for our children, make this condition, 


vir. if the young peepie can agree? And do we not 


put them together to talk with one another, on pur 


poſe that they may be acquainted, and ſee whether 


they can like one another, or no? 
Bro. Well, and fo did I: has he not waited upon 


her ladyſhip, I tell you, five weeks? Was not that. 


time enough to know, whether ſhe lik'd him, or no? 
Sin. Time enough to like or diſlike, I grant it; 
and ſhe tells you plainly, ſhe does not like, and can- 


not marry him: what would you have? and as to 


putting him off in your abſence, ſhe ſays, ſhe told 
you her mind poſitively before you went out of 
town, and would have given you her reaſons ſor it; 
but you treated her with ſo little temper, that ſhe 


had no room to ſpeak; and at laſt told her you 


would have none of her reaſons, but expected _ 
| ſhould have him: How do you anſwer that pray 


Bro. I knew what ſhe had to ſay well co 1. 
however, I gave her till my return to conſider of 


it: what had ſhe to do to turn him off without my 
knowledge, and affront a gentleman of his quality? 


it's an inſult upon her father, and a ſcandal to the 


whole family. 
8%. That's all anſwer'd by what J ſaid before, 


| that ſhe told you poſitively, before you went out 
of town, {ſhe would never have him, and indeed had 
reſolv'd then to ſee him no more; for what ſhould 


a young woman keep a man company for, When 


| ſhe reſolves. not to have him? whatever you may 
think, brother, it would not have been very hand- 


ſome on her fide ; beſides, I can aſſure you, your 


daughters are none of thoſe woman that do any 
thing unbecoming. 


Bre. Why, ſhe did keep bim company alter its | 


for all that. 
815. 
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(we) | 
Si 5. Never but once, that ſhe mike Aiſenils dim 


by G and that was merely a force of your ow 


upon her, becauſe your paſſion with her obliged her 
to do. that work herſelf, which you ought to have 


done for her. 


ee. Well, fhe's an madutiful, difreſpectful crea- 
ture to me; 1 ha'n't been an unkind father to her: : 


but I'll let her know herſelf my own way. 


$14, You'll conſider of chat, wry when your 
paſſion is over. 


Bro. Not 1; J am no more in a paſſion now, 


than I was before; 


Sift. That may well be indeed; betwaſe you were 
then in ſuch a paſſion, it ſeems, as diſorder'd alt 
your family : Is paſſion a proper weapon to e 


3; children with, brother? 


Bro, It's impoſſrble for any mam to be thus treat- 
ed by his children, and not be in a paſſion : ingra- 


titude is a thing no man can bear with patience. 


Sn. But who ſhall be judge between you, bro- 


ther] for it's poſſible you may be in the wrong as: 


well as your children; and take this with you for-a 
rule in all ſuch breaches, that generally thoſe that 


are in the greateſt paſſion, are moſt in the wrong. 


Bro. No, no; | am ſure I am not in the wrong- 

Si/t. That's making yourſelf judge, brother; I 
think you ſhould let ſome judicious, ſober, impartiaF 
perſon: hear your child, lince you. won't hear her 
yourſelf. 


Bro. What, do you chink III haves arbitrators: 
between. me and my children? 

$i. I hope you: will act the father with them, 
then, and not the madman, as (I muſt be plain with- 
you) I think you do now. 
Bro. Yes, yes, I'll act the father with them 


while they act the part of children n meß but 
no Wager. 


+ * 
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' Sift. If God ſhould deal ſo by us all, what would 
beets of us? Think of that, brother, when you 
make' reſolutions againſt your own children ; and. 

without juſt cauſe too. 
Bro. Why, you won't pretend this 1s " without 
"_— ? | 
Truly, brother, I do not ſee any cauſe you 
bebe to be offended with your child ; it's true, you 
brought a very fin young gentleman to court her, 
and I know you were p'eaſed with the thoughts of 
ſuch an alliance in your family; his eſtate, his 
perfon, his character, were all-pleafing ; but here's 
the caſe, your daughter has been religiouſly and 
virtuouſly educated by my ſiſter. 2 

Bro. By your fiſter only, I ſuppoſe ; 3 you might 
have put that in two, 1 

Sit. Truly, brother, I do not charge you with 
the crime of being any way concern'd in the reli - 
gious part of their education. 

Bro. Did I obſtruct it, or blame her for it ? Lleft 
them to her ; it was none of my buſineſs. 


Sit. That's a ſad way of diſcharging your duty 


5 your children, brother, in their edueation: but 


that's none of my buſineſs; we will leave that now; 
they have been ſoberly and religiouſly educated; 
whoever did it; and they are very ſober, religious 
young women, eſpecially this youngeſt above them 
all; they are an honour to your family, and e to the. Ve 
memory of my ſiſter their mother. e 

Bro. But none to me, I confeſs tbat. E 56 
SA. They will be ſo to you too in the end, if you. 
know how to make yourſelf an honour to them. 


Bro. Well, I'll make them fear 18 if they p 


won't honour me. 

Sit. You are hardly in temper ban to talk 
to: however, let me go on; I tell you, they _ 
been 


- Bro, Well, I know all this. 
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deen ſo bred; and they ſo well anſwer their eduea · 


tion, that they are an honour to your family; theit 


mother inſtill'd principles of virtue, piety, and mo- 


deſty in their minds, while they were very young. 


- 


Si. Pray be patient; among the reſt, this was 


one, That a religious lift was the only heaven upon 
earth ; they wwere her very words © that honour, eſtate,, 

religion, and all human pleaſures, had no reliſh 
without it, and neither pointed to a future felicity, 


or gave any preſent, at /za/? that was ſolid and valu- 


able; and on her death-bed ſhe caution'd them ne- 


ver to marry any man, that did not at leaſt profeſs 
to own religion, and acknowledge the God that 


made him, whatever fortunes or advantages might: 


offer, as to this world. res oe Fewt TR). 
Bro. She might have found ſomething elſe to do, 


when ſhe was . juſt at her end, I think. 


87/2. Brother, let me be Laas with you; ſhe had 


two bad examples to ſet before them, where a want 


of a religious huſband had made two families very. 


miſerable, tho” they had every thing. elſe: that the 


world could give; and one was your own fiſter. 
Bra. And the other herſelf; I underſtand you, 


fiſter- | ; 


Si,. Be that, as the ſenſe of your own A 


directs you to think, brother; that's none of my bu- 


as; the was my liſter, and therefore I ſay no 


more of that. But theſe are all digreſſions: the 


young women, your daughters, thus inſtructed, 
and thus religioufly inclin'd, are grown up; you- 


bring a gentleman to court one of them, who, 


with all the advantages his perſon and . circum- 


ſtances preſent, yet wants the main thing which 


me looks for in à huſband ; and without which ſhe- 


declares ſhe will not marry, no, not if a peer of | 
ER, 1 | . 


4 PO 
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: the realm courted her: Pray, what have you to ſay 


to ſuch a reſolution, that you ſhould oppoſe it? 
Bro. How does ſhe know who is religious, and 
who not? ſhe may be cheated ſooneſt, where ſhe 
n it leaſt. | 
Sit. That's true; and ſhe has the more need to 
Ke her father's aſſiſtance to judge with, and aſſiſt 
her in her choice. 
Bro. I don't enquire into that part, not 2 
Sift, No, I perceive you don't; ſhe has there- 


fore the more reaſon to look to n 


Bro. This gentleman may be as religious as any 


body, for aught ſhe knows: how can ſhe pretend 


to know, I ſay, who is religious? 

Sift. "Tis eaſier to know who is not 1 
than who is; but this gentleman has been fo kind 
to her, and ſo honeſt, as to put it out of all doubt, 
it ſeems : for he has frankly owned to her, that, as 
to religion, he never troubled his head about it; 
that tis a road he neyer-travelPd ; he makes a jeſt 


of it all, as moſt young gentlemen now-a-days do 3. 


tells her, that his buſineſs is to chuſe a wife firſt; 


and then, perhaps, he may chuſe his religion, and 


the. like: is this the gentleman you would have 


Four daughter marry? Brother / Is this your care 
for your child! Is it for refuſing ſuch a man as. 


this, that you are in a paſſion with your child! I. 


bluſh for you, brother! I intreat you, conſider what. 


you are doing. | 
Bro. I will never beligvs © one word of all this; 3 I 


ine ſure it can't be true. 


Sit. I am ſatisfy d, every word of it is true, and 
you may inform yourſelf from your other children, 


| if vou think it worth your while. 


Bro. T'll believe none of them. 
TO Not while you are in this rage, I believe 
you. 


— 


+4). 


7ou will not; for paſſion is as deaf as tis blind! 5 
ut if you will cool your warmth, and let your rea- 
ſon return to its exerciſe, and to its juſt dominion 
in your ſoul, then you will hear and believe 0 : 
for when we are calm, and our paſſions laid, 
ealy to judge by the very telling a ſtory, m6 is 
it be true or no; but it is not to my argument, 
. whether it be true or not. 
Biro. No! Pray what is your argument them ? ? 
Sf, Why this, whether you. "re not in N 
wrong, Mit is true. 
Bro. In the wrong! in what, pray? | 
Sz. Why, to treat your child with fuch fury 
and ungovern'd paſſion as you do. 
Bro. Why, how muſt children be treated, when 
they are inſolent and difobedient? _ 

Sit. Even then not with paſſion and heat, bes 
ther: there is no caſe in the world, that can poſ- 
fibly happen, which ought to make a father act ina 
paſhon with his own children, 

Bro. No! how muſt he correct them then, wben 
they do evil things? © 
5 957 „. All with calmneſs and affection, brother; 
not with rage and fury; that is not correcting them, 
that is fighting with them; he muſt pity when he 
puniſhes, exhort when he corrects; he ſhould have 
the rod in his hand, and tears in his eyes; he is 
to be angry at their offences, but not with their 
perſons : the nature of correction implies all this ; 
tis for the child's good that a parent corrects, not 
for his own pleaſure ; he muſt be a brute that can. 
881 pleaſure in whipping a child *. 


* He fat filent here a good while, and ſaid nat a 
Word, his conſcience convincing him that Ihe was n i 


7 the en ; at length be put it of i thus, 5 
| Bro. 


1 x +. + < 


Fs { 169; . e 
Bro. Well, I am not a Cor recting my children 
now, the are paſt that. 
SJ. Yes, yes, brother, you are correcting now 
too; there are more ways of correction, than the 


rod and the cane; when children are grown up, 


the father's frowns are a part of correction, his juſt 


reproaches are worſe than blows ;-and paſſion 


ſhould be no more concern di in that part, than in 
the other. 

Bro. Theſe are fine-ſpun notions ; Was what i is 
all this to the caſe in hand ? 

Sift, Why yes, tis all to the caſe in hand ; 1 


am Yup there 1s ſo cloſe an application to be made 


of it: for if we are not to be in a paſhon with our 
children, even when we have jult. reaſon to cor- 
rect them, and ſee cauſe to be diſpleaſed with them, 
ſure we muſt not be in a paſſion with them, when 
there is no cauſe for diſpleaſure; 7 ſay, 4 pleaſure, 
for cauſe of paſſion with our children the 

never be; all paſſion is a ſin, and to ſin, becauſe 
our children ſin, can never be our duty, nor any 


means to ſhew them theirs. 


Bro. Does not the Scripture ſay, Be angry, and 


fin not? 


Sit, If you would read that Scripture according 


to its genuine interpretation, it would help to con- 


vince you of all I have ſaid: Be angry, but be not 
in a paſſin ; ; to be angry may be juſt, as the occa- 
fion for it may make it neceſſary ; but be not im- 


moderately angry, for that is to fin, and no cauſe of 
anger can make that neceſſary ; and therefore an- 


other text ſays, Let all bitterneſs and wrath be put 
away from among you, Eph. iv. 13. Theſe are 
Scriptures, brother, for our conduct even with 


ſtrangers ; ; but when we come to talk of children, 


tis ten thouſand times more binding; we cannot 
| be 
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be ina paſſion at any body without bn but to be 


in a paffion at our children, that's all diftiaQion,” 


and an abomination, and tends to nothing but 


miſchief. | 
Bro. You are a bealing preacher, Cf lter; I con- 


| fefs, there is ſome weight in what you fay; but 
what can 1 ra when children are thus provoking? 


S Do! go home, and conſider the caſe ma- 
turely, and pray to God to direct you to your duty ; 
if you did that ſeriouſly, you would ſoon ſee that 
your child is not to blame, and that you are very 
much in the wrong to preſs her i in a ching of this 


nature. - 
Bro. Nay, nay, don't ſay ſo neither; you way 


ſay I am in the wrong to be ſo angry, but you can- 


not ſay I am not very ill uſed ; that I am poſitive in. 


Sit. Let me hear you fay ſo when with temper 
and calmneſs you have heard the whole caſe ; if you. 
will not bear to hear it from your daughter herſelf, 


hear it from her ſiſter ; and be compos'd and im- 


partial, and then I ſhall ſee, you will be.of another, 


| mind. 


Bro. I can't promiſe you I can have ſo much pa- 


| tience with them. 


Sig. Well, *till you can, you can t "fa you are 
doing t the duty of a father, 77 1 
, 6 


Here the diſcourſe ended, and he goes home; a- 
gain; and the young lady, thinking ſhe had ſome 


encouragement from this diſcourſe to hope that he 


would be calmer with her, went home too in the 


afternoon, and took care to let her father know it, 
and ſee her in the houſe ; however, he took little 


notice. of her for fome time. 
The next e he called bis eldeſt t daughter 
to 


| 1 — 
. L 
, 


( It ) 


to Nw and began another diſcourſe with her upon : 


the affair, thus: 5 
Come child, /ays the father, now paſſion is a lit? 


tle over, and 1 am diſpoſed, however ill I am uſed, 


to bear it as well as I can; pray give me a true ac- 
count of this fooliſh girl, your fiſter, and how ſhe 


has manag'd herſelf fince 1 have been gone. 


Da. What, about Mr. 0 
Fa. Ay, ay; was ever any wench ſo mad, to af- 


flront ſuch a gentleman as he was? I with he had 


pitch'd upon you, my dear. 

Da. It's my mercy, fir, he did not; and I es 
fire to be thankful for it as long as I live. 

Fa. What do you mean by that, child? 

Da. Becauſe 1 have not been forced to diſoblige : 


my father, or to marry againſt my mind, as my 


ſiſter has been; two things 1 know not which are 
molt terrible to me ſo much as to think of. | 

Fa. Why, you would not have been ſuch a fool | 
to have run into theſe ſcruples too, would you? 1 
have a better opinion of your ſenſe. | 

Da. 1 deſire your. good opinion of me may al- 
ways continue; and therefore, fir, as I am not tried, 
I hope you will not put a queſtion to me, that tis 


not ſo proper for me to anſwer. 


Fa. Well, well, be eaſy, child, I have a i 
ous man in my eye for you, I affure you; we will 
have no need of ſuch fooliſh breaches on your ac- 


count. 


Da. It's time enough, fir, to talk of that. 
Fa. Well then, as to your ſiſter: You know, 


when I left her, I charg'd her to entertain him till 


my return, and you know what reſolutions I ne 


if ſhe did not. | 
Da. Dear father, you went away in a bas 3 | 


| the bad HT polurely ſhe would not have him, 


and 


and ſhe could not think of entertaining a. gentle | 
man, after ſhe had reſolved not to haye him; it 
would not have been handſome: howeyer, I did 
over- -perſuade her to ſee him that night you went 
away; in hopes, truly, that ſhe might ave had 
ſome opportunity to be better ſatisfied in her main 


ſcruple about religion, and that ſhe might have 5 
got it over: but on the contrary, he made ſuch an 


open declaration of his contempt of all religion, 
and his perfect ignorance of any thing about it, that | 
I could not but wonder at it; ſure he muſt think we 


were a family of atheiſts, or elſe he did it to af- 


front her ; ſor he could never think it could be a- 
greeable to any of us: and upon this ſhe made the 
fame open declaration to him, that ſhe could never 
think of joining herſelf to a man ſo perſectly void of 
principles; and ſo * parted, as it were, Of a- 
8 

Fa. Was it ſo ort between FR then? 

Da. No, fir, there was a great deal more; they 


- did not part with diſguſt at all; I am perſuaded he 


loves her entirely, and I am ſure ſhe loves him too; 


1 wiſh ſhe did not. 
Fa. And is ſhe not a Tube fool then, to thwart 


thus both her fortune and her fancy, and all for ſhe 


IR” , 


knows not what? Had he been a fawning hypocrite, 
that could have talked of religion, whether he had 
any or no, ſhe would have taken him 
Da. She would not have been eafily deceived, 
ſir, for ſhe lays the whole ſtreſs of her life's welfare 
upon it; tis a ſolid principle with her, which ſhe 
cannot go from, and which ſhe thinks her fancy 
and fortune, and all things in this world, ought to 
ſubmit to. 
Fa. Ts but you fay it was a a long diſcourſe ; 
5 | I don't | 


K 


FF 
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1 Joie doubt but your have heard it all, over ah I 


over: pray give me as full an account of it, child, 
| as ou can. 


Fe. Well, I rfink they are „ bote; ; be bor 


being ſ open, and ſhe for being /o nice; it will be 


long enough before ſhe has ſuch another offer, I 
dare ſay. 


"Da. I believe that is none of 6 affliction, 6 FA . 
ſhe's only troubled at her diſobliging you, which ſhe. 


had no poſſibility to avoid, without oppreſſing her 
conſcience, and making herſelf miſerable. 
Fa. 1 do not ſee that's any of her concern. 


Da. Yes, indeed, fir, it is; and I am afraid the 


will grieve herſelf to death about it. 


Fa. If that had been any grief to her, ſhe would 


' not have ated as ſhe has done. 
Da. It's a terrible cafe, fir, to have 1⁵ many 


powerful arguments preſs againſt conſcience; I 


wonder ſhe has been able to ſtand her ground a- 
gainit them, and I am ſure it lies very heavy upore, 


her mind. 15 
Fa. What do you mean by arguments preſſing 


upon her conſcience? . 
Da. Why, ſir, to name ho more, here i 2, 


- gentleman, who by his profeſſed choice of her, and 
extraordinar 2 propoſals zo her, has given undoubted 


teſtimony of his loving het very fincerely : in the 


next place, a ſplendid fortune, giving her a proſpect 
of enjoying all that this world can offer: Thirah, 


a very agreeable perſon, and one that has by his 
engaging conduct, made ſome way into her affec- 


* Here fe relates the whole night” J diſccurſe Weick 


the gentleman and her ſiſter, as it is in the foreg any? 


dialogue, except only that about fraying for him till be 
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tion; ſo that tis eaſy to ſee, ſhe not only has a re- 
| pert for him, but really loves him; and laſtly, the 


ipleaſure of her father, who ſhe never e 4. 


before, and to diſoblige whom is effectually to ruin 
herſelf for this e Are not thels, fir, estar 
things? 


Fa. And why do not they prevail with her then 2 


And why i is ſhe ſo wilful? 


Da. Nothing but her conſcience; a 4 of her 


15 au to God, 12 her own future peace, has up- 


hel 
a man of no religion, and ſuch a one ſhe dares not 


* Marry. 


her reſolution ; ; he has profeſſed himſelf to be 


Fa. I underſtand nothing of it, nor do I: ſee any 
need to pretend conſcience in the caſe at ail; there” s. 


nothing of weight in it, 


Da. I hope you cannot think, but my fiſter 
would be very glad it had been otherwiſe. 
Fa. What need ſhe trouble herſelf about his re - 
ligion ! | 

Da. It is my buſineſs, * to give you an ac- 
count of the facts, not to enter into the argument; 
tis enough that one davg Her has diſpleaſed you al- 
read 7). ? 
Fa. Well, wits I ſee the. is come home again: 


have nothing to ſay to her; I don't look i upon, her, 


as any relation of mine. 
Da. If you don't abate ſomething, fir, and ſhew 


yourſelf a little tender of her, I believe you will ſoon 
have but two daughters to provide for; perhaps 
not that, for I wi it will break IN our hearts t. to 


Tee it. 


All that his eldeſt Fa could "i or that 
either of his ſiſters in the country had ſaid, had yet 
no effect upon him; ; but he carried it ſo reſerved 

". 


having ſeized No my ies and Fw cauſe being 


ES 


(- wig.) 


to Als daughter, that ſhe appeared in the family ä 


if ſhe had not belonged to him, and he continued it. 
ſo long, that it began to be very probable he would 
never alter it ; which fo grieved the poor young. 
lady, that ſhe fell very ſick with it, and it was 
feared ſhe inclined to a conſumption ; and being 
very ill one day, her ſiſter, who was her faſt friend 
and only comforter, deſired ſhe would go out a 
little, and take the air: ſo they reſolved to go to 
their aunt's at Hampſtead ; the ſiſter's deſign being 
to perſuade her to ſtay two or three days with their 

aunt; in which ſhort journey, ſeveral ſtrange like 
adventures beſel then which will gradually in- 


ttoduce themſelves in the following diſcourſe, 


which began between them as they were in the | 


coach going to Hampſtead 


Dear ſiſter, ſays the eldeſt ſiſter, what will 3 
of you? Will you give way to this grief ſo much, 
as to let it deftroy you? >: 
- T's $1 What can I do, Ghter, I ſupport it as 
well as can, but it ſinks my ſpirits ; tis too heavy 


for me; I believe it will deſtroy me, as you ſay. 


Ela. Sift. But ſhake it off then, ſiſter. 
. Sil Shake it off! you talk of it as a thing 
in my power: no, no, ſiſter, effects rarely ceaſe 


till their cauſes are removed. 


Eld. Siſi. Nay, you would talk philoſophy, Iam | 


ture philoſophy would cure you. 


He Si. Ay; but I am no philoſopher, I Roſe 7 


pray how would that cure me? 


d. Sift, How! that I mean by philofophy i is rea- 
ſon ; tho' women are not philoſophers, they are 
rational creatures : I think you. might reaſon your- 
ſelf out of it, $2 

To. Sit. 1 do not talk reaſon, when I fay, grief 


im- 


cor 116 ) 
immoveable, while that remains fo, the effect will | 
beſo too. 

Eld. Sift. It is not in my power to remove the 
cauſe; but yet, I think if you would hear reaſon, 
you might remove the grief, which is the effect. 

Yo. Sift. And you think reaſoning would do it? 
pra what kind of reaſoning is that ? 

id. Sift. Why, to reaſon but upon the folly, 
the madnels, the injuſtice, nay, the fin of i immo- 
derate grief. 

Yo. Sift, You begin warmly ; pray let's bear the 
folly of it. 
| 2 Sift. Why ſeveral things will convince you 
ol its being the fooliſheſt thing in the world : grief 
is a ſenſeleſs, uſeleſs paſſion ; tis uſelefs, becauſe” 
tis perfectly incapable of doing any good, and 
only capable of doing evil: grief is indeed no paſ- 
ſion, but a quality, a diſeaſe of the mind, which 
muſt be cured ; *tis an evil fpirit that muft be caſt” 
out: beſides, it is a ſenſeleſs thing; for 'tis a means 
tonoend; it aims at nothing, ſeeks nothing, en- 4 
deavours nothing, only corrodes the ſpirits, ſtaggates 
the very ſenſes, and ſtupifies the ſoul ; and there- 
fore grief was anciently repreſented as a viper, ge- 
nerated in the liver, and preying upon the vitals 
of the man; and when it came within a certain 
' ſpace of the heart, it had two ways to go; if it af- 
cended, it quitted the hypochondriack veſſels, and 
ſo poſſeſſing the brain, ended in madneſs ; if it deſ- 
cended, it poſſeſſed the blood, and ended in death. - 

Ye. Sift. Pray end your reaſoning; for I do not 
underſtand it; go back to the point propoſed, what 
muſt I do? Youſiy, ſhake it off; Taſk, what muſt 
I do to ſhake it off? How can 1 ſhake it of? _ 

Eld. Sift. Why, divert your mind; think no 


more of him; turn us thoughts to things that 
are 


1 
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are in being, this is now a thing over; you ſhould 
only eſteem it as a hiſtory of things done in the 
ages paſt. 

. Sift. You ſurp riſe me, ſiſter. 

Eid. Sift. ans! you, child! in what? 

. Yo. Sift. I am both grieved and aſtoniſhed, that 
you ſhould have ſuch mean thoughts of me, as to 
think my grief is founded upon the parting with 
Mr. — : I proteſt to you, I am ſo far from 
having the leaſt concern of that kind upon me, 


that it is the only comfortable reffection I have in 


the world, and I give God thanks from the bottom 
of my * as often as I ad of it, that I am de- 
livered from him. 

_ £14. Sift. I believe you are ſenſible, that it is 
better as it is; but I know it is a great ſtruggle be- 
tween principle and affection. 

Yo. Sift. Not at all, ſiſter, I am over all that 3 
it did not hold me half an hour; when my con- 
ſcience dictated to me my real danger, the future 
felicity of my life, the commands of God, and 


the dying inſtructions of my dear mother: Do you 


think the little ſtirrings of an infant · affection to the 


man, was able to ſtruggle wich ſuch an army of 7 


convictions? God-forbid !! zo, uo; he is to me as 
the moſt contemptible fellow on earth. 

; Eld. Sit, No, no, ſiſter, you never thought vim: 
A contemptible POT, Iam ſure ; nor is he ſo in 
himſelf. 

5. Sift. No, as a gentleman he is not ſo; he is 
2 a lovely creature, and the only man in the world [ 
could every ſay I had any affection for. | | 

Eid. Sift. J know you loved him; nay, and do 


love bim ſtill; your face betrays you, ſiſter; while 


your tongue named him, your heart fluttered, and 
your colour Kaungenz 1 5 lee it * enough. 
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7 Si. How cruel is that now, ſiſter H you? 
prompt the affection to revive, if you would re- 
call the temptation, and aſſiſt it in a new attack 
upon me: I allow loved him, and as a gentleman 
ſo every way agreeable, I do ſo ſtill; but ſhall I 

oke myſelf with. one of God's enemies! _ 

race one that God abhors ! iner no more e of i it, I 
entreat you. 

Ed. Sift. That's carrying it too far; you cannot | 
Ty who God abhors. : 

. Sift. I'll put it the other way wii; to ftop , 
your mouth: ſhall T yoke myſelf with a practical 

atheiſt ! embrace one that We God, love bin 
+ that hates my Saviour! 

Eid. Sift. Nay, that's too far too; be told you 
he did not hate religion. | 

Yo. Sift. You cavil, ſiſter; you don't argue; PI 
give it you in ſcripture words; is he not one of 
thoſe who ſay io the Almighty, Depart from us, we 
deſire not- 7 knowledge of his ways ? Did he not 
| openly ſay the ſame thing; is he not only void of 
the knowledge of religion, but of any deſire to Have 
any knowledge of it?! 
=” E Sit. Do not take what I ſaid in, Gſter, 1 
. acknowledge he is indeed ſuch a one ; but ſtill you 
love him, ſiſter. „ 
VD. Sift, No, ſiſter, as ſuch I. abhor him; the | 
| thoughts of having been but in danger of him, 
make my blood run chill in my veins; ſhall I mar 
a profligate ! a man of no religion! nay, that has 
the impudence to own it! no ſiſter, I rejoice that 
I am delivered from him, and I never deſire to ſee 
him more as long as I live. | 
ud Sift. And are you really got as far above it © 
as you fay you are > ; 

25. 9 Dear ſiſter, have not you and 1 often 

laments 7 


#4 
, 


-- 


the want of a father to teach, inſtruct, inform, and 
explain religious things to us ? Have we not ſeen 
the dreadful life our aunt, my father”s ſiſter, lived 
for want of a religious huſband, and the hea- 


that 1 
*mily? And can you think I would ever be a wife 


1 began to come to W If. 
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Amented the loſs of a religious family, even in our 


own father? the want of a religious converſation, 


T_T my aunt here, my mother's ſiſter lives, 
as a pious, ſober, religious huſband and fa- 


to ſuch another as fir James! beſides, could I 
bear to be tied to a man that could not pray to 
God for me, and would not pray to God with me! 
God forbid ! the greateſt eſtate and the fineſt man 
in the world ſhould never incline me to ſuch'a 

thought: I thank God my ſoul abbors it; and tis 


the} oy of ot Hoary that the ſnare 1s broken. - 


2% Sit. Why, what is it then chat oppreſſes 
our mind thus 


2. St. O fiſter ! you « cannot aſk me ſuch 2 


queſtion. 


Juſt as he ſaid thoſe wid came a — 0 


"on horſeback, and gallop'd by the coach-fide, and 
looking into the coach, pulled off his hat to ber; 
and having paid his compliments, he rode on: 
the very moment he looked in, the eldeſt ſiſter had 
dropped her fan in the chariot, and was ſtooping 
down to reach it, and ſo did not fee him; and 
when ſhe got up, looking at her ſiſter, ſhe tound 
her look very pale. r 


Eld. Siſt. What's the matter, f ſter, (ay, He, 


being much Frigbted) ant you well? 


a. Si 120 No, Jays ſhe lend me : your bottle. * 
* She gives her a little battle to te ſell toy, and 2 
I 5 Eli. | 


| '( $80 :) 

Eid. * What was the matter; filter, Was 0 
Frighted 4 

1. Sift. I was a little diſordered. 

Ed. Sifl. What was it? 8 thoſe men 1 that rid 
by ſay any thing to affront you? 
. , Vo. Sift, One of them did: did not you fee 
them ? 3 | . 

Eid. Si. No; 1 heard ſomebody ride by, but 
Ft my head was down, looking for my fan; why who 
was it? Twas not Mr. — was it? 

Yo. Sift, Ol yes, it was; let us go back, ſiſter, 

1 entreat you; 1 am very ill. 
. Ela. Sift. Why, we have a long way back, and 
we are almoſt at Hampſtead now; we had better go 
to my aunt's; we ſhall be there preſentiy. be 

Te. Sift. Well, let us then bid him drive apace. 

ld, Ait. Alas! there he is * a little before us. 

5. Si. If he comes again to the,coach fide, and 
1 to ſpeak, 1 veg. of you, ſiſter, do you anſwer 
_ for I will not ſpeak one word to him. 


Eld. S. 2 + Hei is gone now a Se way off, 
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; Thy foon came to Sale: aunt's ; houſe, nd went 

in, the coach ſtanding at the door: after they 

had been there a quarter of an hour, the gentle- 

man, who knew well enough where they were, 
me to, the houſe, and ſent in their footman 

| to tell the eldeſt ſiſter he was there, and deſired 

the favour, to ſpeak two or three mes. n 
er. | 


oe 
: * She OG the coachman t de apace, and 
eoling out of the coach, ſhe ſaw the gentleman riding 
7 235 with only two Holme, a little way 4 f the 
coach. | 


7 She bob out of the coach again,” 


* 
— 
* 


- 
* 


courſe, he muſt aſſure her of two things: firſt, 


. | - 6a 

The ſervants led him into a parlour, and the 
oung lady came down to him in a few minutes; 

be told her, that before he entered into any diſ- 


That his overtaking them upon the road was 
purely accidental, and without the leaſt deſign, as 


ſhe might eaſily be ſatisfied by his ſervants and 


baggage; for he was juſt ſetting out on a journey 


of above an hundred miles, and ſhould not return 


under three weeks at leaſt : And, /zcondly, that he 
had no deſign in calling in there, to move any 
thing to her ſiſter concerning the old affair, but 
only to have two or three words with her relating 
to himſelf. You know, ter, ſays he, for I muſt 
till give you that name of reſpet?, upon what terms 
your ſiſter and I parted ; and as i promiſed her I 
would wait on her again, and did not, I have been 
very uneaſy leſt ſhe might think I ſhewed her ſome 


diſtreſpect, and that I took ill what ſhe ſaid to me: 


and truly for ſome time ſo I did. She anſwered 


coldly, that ſhe believed her filter had not at all 
been diſſatisfied at his not coming again. No, ma- 
dam, ſays he, I believe that, by the manner of the 


diſmiſs ſh: had given me; but hawever I would not 
be rude to her, whatever ſhe thought fit to ſay to me. 
She returned, and with a little more concern than 


before, that ſhe hoped, however, her. fiſter had 


thought fit not to go on with what was propoſed, 
yet that ſhe had not been rude to him. No madam, 


5 ſays he, nat rude. Sir, ſays ſhe, as you had offered 


nothing. to my fiſler, but what was like yourſelf, 
very honourable, J am ſure ſhe does not fo ill under- 


and herſelf as to offer any thing unbecoming to you. 
He returned, with à very obliging way of ſpeaking, 


that her fiſter underſtood. herſelf perfectly well: 


and I aſſure you, /ays he, 15 underſtood my cha- 
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. rater dener than I did myſelf; I do not Probth tale 


your meaning, fir, ſaid the, my ſiſter could make 
rio objettion to your character. Madam, ſaid he, 
ou Low very well upon what foundation your 
ſiſter altered her mind, and abſolutely. refuſed any 


farther treaty with me, viz. Fhat I was a pro- 
phane, wicked, irreligious creature : the fact was- 
true, | owned it to her that I neither had any know- 
ledge of religion, or defire of any, for which I was 


a very great brute. 
I think you were not very 1 ncere, 1 ſaid ſhe. 
O madam, ſaid he, 1 do not fay, I was a brute 


| * owning it, but I was a brute for living in that hor- 


rid manner, and yet thinking that any ſober woman: 
could entertain a thought of paving me." 

I am very ſorry, far the lady, it happened W. 

I am very glad, madam, that ſhe treated me ſo; 
75 ka he, and ſhould love her ten thouſand times: 
better for it, if that be polible. than ever Tad 
beſore. 

Say#ſhe to him : again, 9, you are pleaſed to bars 


: ter a little. 


No, fiſter, ſays he, I don't banttr | ; and my 


ſtopping to ſpeak with you was for this reaſon ; 11 
do not afk to ſpeak with your ſiſter, but I beg 


von will tell ber from me very ſeriouſly, that ſhe 
has been à better inſtructor to me than my father 
or mother, or all the tutors and friends I had 


in my life; ſhe has convinced me that I was a 


monſter, a ſcandalous fellow, that ought to — 
been aſhamed to pretend to a woman that had the 
leaſt ſenſe of her education, or of him that 
made her: 1 have reafon to give thanks to God 
every day I live, that ever I ſaw her face, and 


that I had that repulſe from her; tell her, I re- 


commend it to her, to preſerve that noble hea- 
| venly 


16 23) 
n reſolution, which ſhe. ſaid the had aki up», 


viz. Never io marry any but a religious man : ſhe is 
undone if ſhe breaks it; and (tho? I am never able 


to deſerve her, yet I will always think of her as the 


mother of all that is or ever will be good in me, 
and value the memory of heraccordingly! He waited 
no anſwer, but with all poſſible civility took his 


leave, and his horſes being at the door, took horſe 


and went away. | She. waited on him to the door, 
and as he was paying his reſpects to her ein on 


his horſe, he ſaid to her, dear madam, I hope you 


will give your ſiſter a particular account of what 1 


have ſaid to you: ſhe anſwered, ſhe would not fail 


ö to do it with all the exactneſs poſſible. 


As foon as he was gone, ſhe ran up to her 


; Ger, but before ſhe could ſpeak to her, ber 
E youngeſt ſiſter cry'd out to her, „ier, before you 


ſpeak, do not aſk me to go down; yort: 1 will not 


ſee him. . | 4 


Ela. Sift. Don' t be ſo haſty, he An not  defre to . 


N ſee you, he's gone. 


Yo. Sift.) Is he gone 8 | 
El. Sift. Truly; ſiſter „1 don” t chink "is fir; vou 


4 ſhould ſee him; I ſee by you, if he was to'talk _ 
2 Da hour with h you'd Front all your: 1557 5 


To. % Perhaps -thatls thei reaſon why. 1 Fe- 


ſolve not to fee him; won't you allow me to/know . 


my own weakneſs ? Is it not enough Vai : FOG: © 


15 conquered: myſelf once ©. 


* She obſerved, fot all uu bas fon warm at FL 7 


that when ſhe ſaid, he did not deſire to fee her, e t 


changed her countenance. a little N mare re hen. 
* you he was e e 
Fo: ͤ¶ͤ ae: 


T 


* 


„„ 


Eid. Sh. Ves, I allow it; 3 that you act a 
i very prudent part; for I know you ftruggle with 
ur own affections ; 1 do not defire to preſs you, 
and never did. 
. Sift. 1 can better keep my reſolution of no- 
: ring him, than perhaps I might my refolution of 
not marrying him, if I ſawhim; ; though I know I 
am ruined if I have him. 
Eid. Sift. As he is now, I don't know whiher 
7 w would or no; there's 8 a: Aung alteration in 
im. 


D. Sift. What do en * an * 
ration? 

Eld. Sift. Why, he is ae another man? be 

+ talks like a man quite changed; you: would have 

4 * 1 at him. 

9. 8%. O! be has a mind to put that rick 

4 upon me? no, no, it's too late nowWwW.1 | 

Eld. Sift. What trick do you mean? 

Yo. Sit. O! he told me he could play the hypo- 
it -crite moſt nicely, and was ſure: he could deceive 
24147 BY me; but it won't do; I am prepared for that. 
1 Ela. $1ft. I am ſure he was no hypocrite before, 
_ - :he was too plain before; and I do not ſee why you 
er Abould ſay he's a hypocrite now. 

To. Sit. Becauſe he told me he wool be fo; he 

" acknowledged he had ſhewn more honeſty than dif- 
eretion before, and was ſorry for it; and that if he 
was to begin again, he would take juſt * comfary 
+ courſe. 4B 42 

Eid. Sift. Well, 1 dare ſay, he is no hypocrite 

now, any more than he was before. 

. Sid. I won't truſt him. | 

Eid. Sift. But you may give me leave to tell the 
ee of his diſcourſe. 


5 Ho Sit. Dear N do not be drawn in to lay 
% ” ſnares | 
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ſnares for me; you would not be willing to have 


me deceived, why ſhould you aſſiſt in it; I deſire to 
hear nothing of it. 


Eld. Sift. That's very diſobliging, ſiſter, to me; S 


_- would 1 aſſiſt any man to deceive you, that have 
ſo much applauded your reſolution not to be de- 


ceived * A 


. Sift. Nay, and aſſiſted me too in n 


ing the importunities of my own affections, or elſe 


I believe I had not been able to have ſupported my 
ſenſe of duty ; and therefore I wonder you ſhould | 


 forſake me now. 


Aunt. Child, do not preſs your ſiſter to hear any 


thing; I muſt confeſs her caſe is wonderful nice; 


ſhe loves the gentleman, ſhe does not ſtick to ac- 


- knowledge it; ſhe has great ſcruples on her thoughts 
about her duty to her father, and they all ſway on 
the ſame ſide; her father frights her with violent 


words, and hard uſage, and threatening of turn- 
ing her out of doors; againſt all this ſhe ſtands 
ſingle in obedience to her conſcience z I " 


_ we ſhould aſſiſt her. wee” 


Eld. Sift. Dear madam, if my alter was not 


here, I would ſay a great deal more; I think ſne 


has acted the nobleſt part in its kind, that any 


young body ever did; I wiſh I may be able to pre- 
ſerve ſuch a clan, if ever it ſhould be my 


caſe ; and I am ſure I ſhould be far from diſcourag- 


ing der; but what I was going to tell her, was no- | | | 


thing to diſcourage her; I with ſhe would let me 


tell it you firſt. 


16. 858. Wich all my hearty: ell it my = 


T * withdraw. 


* She goes out of the room, and the eldeſt h jr tll 


| Weds aun _—_ the is had _ 


'S: : 2 Hunt, | 


1: 863) 

un. Well, niece, . 1 do think of the en 
| may be ſtill better not to tell it your ſiſter; let us 
lay it up in our hearts; if it be true, and he is a 
reformed man, we ſhall perbaps hear more of him; 
jk not, to perſuade her he 1s really chang'd, is but 
to make her love him more, without knowing 
whether he ever thinks any more of her or no, and 
that can be no ſervice to her. 

Eld. Sift. J ſubmit, madam, to your direQtion, 
but then I break my promiſe. © 
Aunt. You _ find a time for that too. 


The Ateourſe broke 5 TERRY and her aunt - 
finding the young lady very ill and diſturb'd, defir- 
ed her ſiſter to leave her there for a few days, 
to tell her father, how ill ſhe was, and that we 
thougbt the country might divert her a little; 
but that if he deſired her to come home, ſhe 
would return whenever he pleaſed: her eldeſt ſiſter 
did ſo, but all the anſwer ſhe got was, She might - 
ay there for ever, if ſhe would, he never [qty 7 
7 ve . with her any more. 


* 
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DIALOGUE IV.. 


; K E former ae; benz ies an mY 
ST to the courtſhip between the gentleman -_ 


and his miſtreſs for the preſent, and there 
being ſome interval of time between thoſe things 
and the remaining part of the ſtory, that interval 
is filled up with another little affair in the ſame 


family of ſtill a nicer nature than the other, tho“ 
not curnied lo far, - The 


1 ES 3a 
| The father had frequently diſcourſed theſe- 
things with his eldeſt daughter, in the caſe of her 
fiſter, as is to be ſeen in the laſt dialogue, and 
found, by her diſcourſe, that ſhe was pretty much⸗ 
of bir ſiſter's mind, in the matter of chuſing a 
huſband : but having a gentleman in his thoughts- 
for her, who had the character of a very ſober, 
religious perſon, he made no queſtion but he 
| ſhould diſpoſe this daughter, both to her ſatisfar- 
tion, and his own. | 
It was with a view to this deſign, tak he had 
jeſted with her, in one of theſe laſt diſcouiſes, that 
he had a religious huſband in ſtore. for her, and 
that he hoped he ſhould give her no occaſion „ | 
play the fool, as her ſiſter had done. _ 
In the conſequence of this, he mak oecatidht4 to- BY 
tell her, one evening after ſupper, that whathe had 
' ſpoken in a way of jeſt to her, at ſuch a time, was 
really no jeſt in his own thoughts; that he had been 
ſpoken to by a certain gentleman, a conſiderable 
merchant in the city, whoſe eldeſt fon had an in- 
elination to pay his reſpects to her; and 7 afſure 
"you my dear, fays the father, he has the tharafter 
5 of a very ſober, religious gentleman ; and I am ſure 
his father and mother are very good people: in- 
deed, the whole family are noted for a religious 
family, and | know no family in the whole city 
that have a better character 
dhe made him no anſwer at all, till he began with 
her apain,' why are you fo fi halt. chili? ſaid her 
father: Have you nothing to ſay? Methinks, when 
I look back upon the diforder, which the obſtinacy 
olf your ſiſter has put us all in, I would be glad to 
have every difficulty removed before-hand with you, 
and therefore I ſpeak early, that if you have any 1 
odjections, I may hear 112725 and not be 2 5 _ 
akter- f 


# 


He. | 
afterwards to aſk people pardon, for ill uſage which 
I have had no hand in; and I would have you uſe 
your freedom now, that I may take nothing ill 
from you afterwards : and thus he preſs'd her to 


mo 


Daughter. I am in no haſte, Gr. ir, to marry; the 
times terrify me; the education, the manner, 
the conduct of gentlemen is now ſo univerſally 

looſe, that I think for a young woman to marry, 
is like a horſe ruſhing into the battle; I have not 


7 courage ſo much as to think of it. 


Fratber. But there are a great many ſober, civi- 
liz d young gentlemen in the world; 'tis hard 
to reproach them all, becauſe many of them are 
wicked. | 
Da. Sir, it is thoſe REY 'd people oh I ſpeak 
| 7 for even thoſe, who now paſs for ſober, are not 
like what it was formerly ; when you look narrow- 
ly among them, they are, in-The groſs, ten rakes 
to one ſober man; ſo, among the ſober men that 
are call'd civiliz'd men, and whoſe morals will 


bear any character, there are ten atheiſts to one 


religious man; and, which* zs wor ſe than all the 
_ reſt, if a woman finds a religious man, it is three 
to one again, whether he agrees with her in princi- 
| ples; and ſo ſhe is in danger of being Wenn, 
even in the beſt. 
Fa. I never heard the like! Why, what are my 
| daughters made of? What, is nothing good enough 
in the world for you! If you all go upon ſuch nice. 
| Une I mult never think any more of marrying any 
"Of YOU, : 
Da. You had . fir, not think of it, I dare 
' fay, than tink of ſeeing us miſerable. * 
| = 


Fn 1290 ” 
Fa. Why, there is not a man on earth can 
pleaſe you, as you have ſtated it. | © 
Dua. Providence will either ſettle me as I would be 


ſettled, fir, or will, I hope, diſpoſe you to be as well 


ſatis fy ith my preſent condition as I am. 
Fa. Why, it ſeems, you are gone mad farther 
than your diſtracted ſiſter. 


& 


Da. I hope, fir, I am in my ſenſes, and ſhall - 


be kept ſo. | py 1 
Fa. Why, it ſeems, a religious huſband won't 

pleaſe you; What is it you would have? ä 

Da. I deſire, fir, to live as I am, at leaſt till 


ſomething offers, which is fit for me to accept. 
Fa. What do you call fit, child ? What can me 


fit, in your way of talking. 


Da. When my judgment and conſcience .are 


ſatisfied, fir, I believe my fancy will not be very 

troubleſome to you; If I muſt marry, fir, I would 

have it be ſo as I may expect God's bleſſing, 

and my father s. i 
Fa. I tell you nothing in the nation will fatisfy 

your judgment and 4 | 

the notion you have of things be true. 


Da. Then I am very well fatisfy'd to remain 
as I am. | | 


ence, as you call it, if | 


Fa. That's ungrateful to your father's care for 


ou. e e 
# Da. I am ſure, fir, I would not be ungrateful, 
nor undutiful to you; but I know not What you 
would have me do. | „ 

Fa. I would have you ſee this gentleman that T 
_ have.propoſed"eoyon. i ate a 

Fa. I ſhall ſubmit to any thing you command 

me, fir, that is not a breach of my duty to God; 
I hope you will deſire nothing of me, that I cannot 

do with a quiet mind. 80 = 
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Fu. Well, you may ſee him; ; Thops that car be 
nö erm: 

Da. If you will pleaſe to let me know, thets. 
how far you allow me to be in my own diſpoſal,. 
and how far not; and whether I have the liberty” 
to refuſe him, if I do not like him, 

Fa. Yes, if you will reſolve to uſe your judg- 


ment, and not refuſe him before you ſee him, but 8 


Eive good reaſons for what you do. 

Da. I think, ſir, I ought to have a negative 
voice, without being obliged to diſpute my rea- 
ſons with my father, for that's juſt bringing me 
into the ſame condition with my ſiſter; her rea- 
ſons are good to her, but not to you, fir; and ſo 
vou take her conſcience of duty. to God to be a 
- contempt of her duty to you: 5 would not de run 
into the ſame ſnare. | 

Fa. You are mighty poſitive in your demanding 

a negative voice againſt your father. 
Da. But I had better know my caſe before-hand, 
that I may not inſiſt upon more than is my right, 
and offend" you, fir, in ſeeming to encroach upon 
Jour government. 

Fa. Let me know, then, what your Be is. 

Da. Sir, I think, when you propoſe marrying. 
to me, the diſcourſe of portion and ſettlement is 
in your province, and I have nothing to do with it: 
but T think T ought to be at liberty to like or diſ- 
hie receive or refuſe the perſon, and that abſo- 

utely. 
Fa. What, without ſhewing any. tb! ep” 

Da. No; I ought, without doubt, to tell my 
father my. objections, and to give a due force to 
all the arguments my father may uſe to ſatisfy my 
doubts, but I ought not to be forced to like, even 
cho 1 could not maintain my reaſons. | * 

8 5 4. 


* 


n 

' Fa. And you eapitulats with me for this liberty, 
fore you ſee this gentleman, do you? 
Da. No, ſir, I do not capitulate with you, but 
J hope you will, on your own accord, grant me 
the liberty which the nature of the thing calls- 
for; that if I muſt ſee the gentlemen ; I may have 
the freedom to take or refuſe; f if not, there is no 

need to ſee him; I may be given by contract, and 
married by proxy, as the great people (fools. 1 

ſhould fay) do, as well as by treaty. | 
Fa. Well, well, I an't a-going to give you, nor 
to ſell you; if yu; won t have him, * may let bim 
alone. 

Da. That? s all I defire, ſir; : with this ethic 
only, v:z, that my father will not be diſpleaſed or 
diſobliged, whether I take or leave. 

Fa. J can't promiſe you that, indeed, daughter. 
1 Then I beg of you, fir, 1 may never ſee him 
"at a 7x 

Fa. Very well ; then it ſhall be fo; you ſhall ne- 
ver ſee him at all: I find you are all alike; you 
may look ont for yourſelves, if you will : * But, it 
"may be, I mayn't like your chuſin 2 any more than 
Jou. like mine. er father returns. 

Fu. I wonder what it is you 75 all have me 
do in ſuch a caſe as this: here is a match propos d 
to your fiſter ; how ſhe has treated me, you know: 
now I have a propoſal to you, where the grand 
objection is removed: What can you deſire of a. 
father 1 

Da. Sir, I defire n that if you think fie to 
Alicburſe ſuch things as theſe with us, we might 
de ab to 18 for ourſelves without „ 

you _ 


1 . 7955 up in a 1 and goes. away, but- 7 


conies in again preſently, 


Fa. Well, that's. true 3 come 1 mg T vou will 
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you we have not a mother to Rand 1 - 


make our objection, and to hear our reaſons. 


Fa. Well, that's true; “ it's my loſs as well as 
_ your's : come, let me hear, however, if you have 
any objection againſt the perſon propoſe now, (ell 


it me? I'll endeavour not to be warm. | 
Da. I can have no objection to a man I never 


ſaw, or heard of; but I think we ſhould have a li- 
berty to refuſe, fir, when we come to diſcourſe of 


ſuch a thing with the perſon; and that is all J aſk, 
and that we may not diſoblige you, if we uſe that 


liberty; and without that liberty, I defire you 


will be pleaſed never to make any propoſal at all 


.to me, and if ever I make one are, 1 will be 


content ede denied. 
Fa. You are very poſitive. 


Da. It ſeems to be ſo le, fi ir, that * 


cannot think any children can. aſk leſs, or any fa- 


$ ther think it is too hard; it is the children that are 


to feel the tene e af me E miſtake. if there be 


talk with this gentlemen, you ſhall have your li- 
berty to take him or leave him: Have you any ob- 
jection to make before- hand; if you have, let me 
know it; that will prevent all occaſion of diſguſt. 
E wp: Will you pleaſe to hear me with e 

r 

Fa. Yes, I will, if I can. 

Da. Vou have heard ſo much faid hs me, fs, 
in my ſiſter's behalf, that you muſt neceſſarily be- 
1 Jam of the ſame opinion; that is to ſay, 


That I would not PREY a man that made no pro- 
| / feſſion 


> She weeps, and that moves him, eſpecially ſpeaks 


; ing of her mother. 
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. feſnon of religion, upon a4 


N | 


were his eſtate, his perſon, 


ſon for this, fir ; what I have ſaid, what my ſiſter 


and my aunts have faid on that account is enough; 


but it is my misfortune, fir, to have another, ſcru- 


ple beyond all this, and which the caſe of my ſiſter | 


gave no occaſion to mention. 


Fa. Very well; then you intend to be more 


troubleſome. than your ſiſter, I find. _ | 


Da. I hope not, fir, becauſe I give my ſcruples 
in before- hand; and if any thing offers to you 
abroad, that will ſhock the foundation I lay down, . 
I hope you'll not hearken to it on my account, and 
then you will have no occaſion to ſay I am trouble- 


rome. 3 | 
. Well, let's hear it, however, © 
Da. Why, fir, as I will never marry any man, 


Who does not make ſome profeſſion of religion, 
however rich and agreeable, handſome or ſober he 
is; ſo, however ſerious or religious he is, I Will 
never marry any man, whoſe principles, opinion, 
and way of worſhip ſhall not agree with my own. 


Fa. And is that your reſoJution? 


Da. I hope it is well grounded, fir, and that 
you will not diſapprove my reaſons for it, when 
you pleaſe to hear them calmly, and to bear with 


my mean way of arguing them. 


Fa, I think I was much in the right to ſay you 


would be more troubleſome that your ſiſter ; how- 


ever, you do your ſiſter ſome. kindneſs in it, ſor 


this extravagant humour makes her's look a thou- 
ſand times more reaſonable than it did before. 


Fa. 
* 


account whatſoever, 
his ſobriety, his qua- 
lification ever ſo inviting. I need not give rea- 


Da. That's what I foreſaw, ſir; viz. that! 


ſhall remove your diſpleaſure from my fiſter, and 
bring it down upon myſelf; but I cannot help it. 


} 


F 8 


(134, ) 
. Well, I ſhall relieve myſelf againft all your 
WM. 91 PI talk no more of en Wy of e 
till your curioſity is abated. 


Tho' her father ſeemed to give. it over thus i in. 
diſcourſe with his daughter, yet he had gone ſar- 
ther with the gentleman that made the propoſal, . 
than he had told her; and had invited the father ; 
and mother to dinner the next 4 with an in- | 
tent that they ſhould ſee and be acquainted with his | 
daughter; ſuppoſing, at the ſame. time, that they EY 
would bring the young gentlemen with them. 
They came to dinner accordingly ; but, as the 
father knew well enough, that the education of 
their ſop was in a different way from that of his 
daughter, and that ſhe had declared herſelf ſo po- 
ſitively i in that part, he had deſired them privately 
not to bring their ſon to dinner: when they were 
come, and before his daughter was called in, the 
father told them how the caſe ſtood between him 
and his eldeſt daughter, and that he ſaw no re- 
medy but this; that, as he had not told her any 
thing of the deſign of this invitation, or that theß 
were the family he had defign'd her a huſband out 
of; ſo, if they thought'fit to turn their eyes to bis 
ſecond daughter, he was in hopes ſhe. would have 
more wit than to run into the ridiculous ſcru- 
ples of the eldeſt; they preſently agreed, that it 
* was not at all reaſonable to force the inclination of 
* the young lady; that they ſaw. no room to bring 
A the opinions in religion together, in their chil- 
dren, the opinions at that time differing extreme». 
ly, and their fon being as poſitive, they believed, 
as his daughter: ſo they ſaid, Wich all their 
hearts; if their ſon could fancy the ſecond che RY | 
ter as well, it ſhould be the ſame thing to 
7 | them: 
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6 
them : however, the mother of the young gentle- 
man aſk'd him, if he would give her leave to enter 
into diſcourſe with his daughter upon the. ſubject 
of her ſcruples? he told her, with all his heart, for 
he would be glad to have ber change her mind; 
becauſe, as, on the other hand, he ſhould be very 
well ſatisfied to bring them together, ſo he really 
thought her notions were empty and Gmple, and 
ſhould be glad ſhe was made wiſer: but then, ma- 
dam, ſays he, you mult not diſcover the real deſign, 
for if you 485 ſhe will be backward to ſpeak 
freely. She agreed to that, and fo this private diſ- 
courſe ended; and his daughters being introduced, 
and the uſual ceremonies paſs'd, they went to din 
ner, the young ladies knowing nothing of the de- | 
lign of their being invited. 
The father and mother were charm'd at the con- 
duct of the young woman; her perſon and man- 
ner, the modeſty of her behaviour, and, above all, 
the politeneſs and pertinence of her diſcourſe; and 
ſomething happening to be ſaid about marrying, 
the father falls a-rallying his daughters upon their 
nicety in that point, that nothing would ſerye them 
but religious men: there's my daughter - 
 fays he, (pointed to his Tang I think nothing 
will do for her but a parſon; ſhe refuſed a gentle- 
man of 2000 J. a year t "other day, becauſe he was 
not religious enough for her. 
No, madam, ſays his daughter, my father means, 
becauſe he had n religion at all; harldly ſo much 
as a coach- horſe; for a coach borſe often TUE. 
the way to the church-door. | 
That alters the-caſe quite, faid madam : Why, 
ſir, ſays ſhe, you would not have married your 
daughter to a brute! A man without religion is 
à worle brute than a horſe ! for the horſe obeys ' 
| the 
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the diftates of nature, but an atheiſt acts againſt | 
reaſon, nature, and common ſenſe. I would not + 
marry a child of mine to a man of no religion, if 


he had ten thouſand pounds a year. 


Well, ſays he, there's my daughter —JD——, 
(pointing to the eldeſt) ſhe goes farther ; ſhe is not 
atisfied with a religious huſband, but ſhe muſt 
have one of her own opinion in religion, that goes 
to church where ſhe goes to church, and worſhips 
juſt as ſhe worſhips: I don't think ſhe will ever be 


Pleaſed while ſhe lives. 


Madam, ſays the eldeſt, I expected my fathet 8 


would be upon my bones next: my father talks of 
my opinion, as if I was ſomething that nobody elſe 


is; as if I was one of the new prophets, or of 
ſome ſtrange ſingular opinion, ſomething monſtrous 


in religion; all I. /ay is, that, as I profeſs nothing 


but what 7zhin4 is right, and what thouſands agree 
with me in, if ever I do marry, as I ſuppoſe I ne- 
ver ſhall, why ſhould I not chuſe to have my huſ- 


band and I of the ſame opinion, that we may ſerve 
God together ? 38 
Madam, ſays the old lady, your father does but 


jeſt with you; he can never oppoſe ſo reaſonable a 
thing as that; I conſeſs, I think it is much to be 
deſired; I will not ſay but there is a poſſibility of 
doing well without it; it may not be a fin ; but 1 


own, it is better, if it can be ſo. 1 
I am ſure *twould be a fin in me, ſays the daughs 
ter, becauſe it would be againſt my conſcience. 


Nay, madam, ſays the other, that's, true; and 
you are. very much in the right to inſiſt upon it, ik 
it be ſo; and no doubt, your father will be far 
from offering any thing, that may ſeem to be a vio- 
lence upon your conſcience, ah | 


I offer- 


Prin, af AS mwwn# 


* 


4 „ 

I offer violence, madam*! ſays the father, nay, 
they are above that ; they take upon them to ſay, 
I will, and I won't, to their father; I aſſure you 
they are paſt my offering violence to them, 


In nothing, madam, but this crabbed bufineſs of 


marrying, ſays the daughter, and there indeed we 
do take ſome liberty with my father. 


Well, fir, ſays the old lady, you muſt allow 


liberty there; marriage is a caſe for life, and muſt 
be well conſider'd; and the young ladies are to 
bear it, fall it how it will, you know, for better 
or worſe ; they had need be allow'd ſome liberty 
there. 5 _— e 

Beſides,» matlam, Jays the youngeſt, all the li- 
berty we take is in negatives only; we don't offer 
to take any body that my father don't like, only 
we don't care to take ſuch as we don't like our- 
ſelves. „„ RE Nees.. 12 5 | 


The old gentleman then put in: Upon my 


word, fir, ſays he, I think your daughters are in the 
right; for &ertainly, tho' we may retule to let them 
marry where they may chooſe, yet I can't think 


we ſhould err them the liberty to refuſe what we 
may offer; or elſe we may as well give them in 


marriage, as was done in old days, and never let 
them ſee one another. | 


The eldeſt ſiſter turn'd her head towards her fa- 


ther at this, but faid nothing. 
I underſtand you, Betty, ſays her father : but 


ſhe ſaid nothing ſtill; and the old lady, finding 


the diſcourſe pinch'd a little hard, began ſome 0- 
ther talk; and ſoon after, the men withdrawing 
left the ladies together. gs 


When the men were gone; Hark ye, ſays the 


old gentlewoman, I was willing to break off the 


diſcourſe juſt now, becauſe I was afraid it was 


offenſive 


(138 ) 


tle more to you, m madam ; I fully approve the re- 
ſolution of your youngeſt ſiſter, but methinks yours 
is a little uncharitable, /þ-ating to the eldeſt. 


dam, for breaking off the diſcourſe ;- for my father 
is paſſionate, and is ſometimes ſo out of temper 
with us upon theſe points, that we are greatly griev'd 
at it, and particularly that he will not give us leave 
to ſpeak. 


heart. 


that is a Chriſtian ought to think ' herſelf oblig'd 
to: what dreadful doings muſt there be, when a 


ſpiſer of God ! A Chriſtian to be link'd to an in- 
fidel ! one that feryes God to be join'd to one 
of God's enemies! and then to love ſuch a man 
too; the very thought is enough to fill one 
with confuſion! take it which way you will, it 
is equally diſmal. Fir, to be marry'd to him, 


to love him ! One that we muſt reflect on as a 
limb of the devil! a fon of perdition ! To em- 
brace one that God abhors ! Lo have the affec- 
tions bound to- one that God hates! What con- 
tradictions are theſe! What horror muſt fill the 


muſt croud into one's mind, if ſuch a man ſhould 
come to die before us! Dear young lady, ſays ſbe, 
you are happy that you could defend yourſelt againſt 
ſuch a propoſal. - 

Ed. Sift. But, madam, your charge upon me 


a 4: | ow 


olfenive to your father ; but pray let . us talk a Nie 
Eld. Sift. I was very much obliged to you, ma- | 


Ye. Sift, I am ure it has almot broke my 


Old Lady. I am very ſorry for it; for indeed I | 
think yours is nothing but what every woman 


religious woman marries a wretch that is a de- 


and not love him, that's a hell upon earth! And 


foul while they live? and what dreadful thoughts 


Is a little hard; I think the arguments are as ſtrong | 


q 
3 
wh 
4 
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almoſt on my part as * ſiſter 8, tho” they are. of 


another nature. 
Old La. No, I can't ſay fo, madam ; it is a. 


there is ſomething to be ſaid in your caſe, . but no- 


thing ſo eſſential as in the other; and, as I ſaid, 
methinks it looks as if you wanted charity : I hope, 
child, you do not think all opinions but you dun 
are fatal to be profeſs'd. 

Ed. Sift. No, madam, not at all: 1 hope there 
are good people of all perſuaſions; but if I did not 
think my own beſt, how could I anſwer the TY 


to it myſelf? 


Old La. So rag are you right.. 

£14. Sift. Then, madam, though. in charity T 
ought to allow others to be good Chriſtians, and 
that I ſhould, and do, keep up a friendly corre- 
ſpondence with many who diſſent from my judg- 
ment in religious matters, yet there is a great d 
of difference between charity to them, and union 


With them. 5 
O La. You have ſtudied the point thoroughly, © 
I perceive; I underſtand you perfectly; pray go 


on. 
Eld. Sift. Madam, in diſcourſe with my father, 


I could never uſe any freedom, or obtain leave to 


propoſe my ſcruples, with the reaſons of them : 


bur I hope you will allow me liberty. 


Old La. With al! my heart, madam, for I am 


glad to enter into ſo curious a debate with you. 


Eld. Sift. Religion, madam, without-doors fs 


one thing, religion within-doors zs another: in the 
town among my acquaintance, and in the neigh- 
bourhood, a due charity to every one is what I 
_ think the Chriſtian principle calls for, and I con- 


verſe freely with good people of every opinion, 


: extending charity to bh in lowlineſs of mind, 


5 Nanming 


(: a8” ) 


* 


feeming every one better than myſelf: but within» 


doors the caſe alters; family-religion is a ſociable 
thing, and God ſhould be worſhipped there with 
one heart, and with one voice; there can be no 


ſeparation there, without a dreadful breach both : 


.. of charity and duty. 
Old La. You ſtart a new thing to me, indeed, 
and it is ſomewhat ſurpriting. 

Hld. Sift. It may be true, madam, that there 
may be divers opinions in a nation, without breach 
of charity; but I believe it is impoſſible it ſhould 
be fo in a family, without breach of affection: 
what union, what oneneſs of deſires, what perfect. 
agreement (without which a man and wife can 
never be ſaid to diſcharge the duty of their re- 
lation) can there be, where there is a diverſity of 


worſhip, a claſhing of en, and an oppoſition 


of principles? 
Old La. But, child, you carry it too high; if 


they differ in principles, indeed, there is ſomething 


to be faid ; but we are talking of a difference in 
22 only, where the fundamentals may be the 
me. 

Eld. Si Madam, I recall the word principles 
then, an Join with you to confine it to opinion 
only; but *tis the ſame thing in its proportion; 
the union can never be perfect, while the differing 
ſenuments of things leave room for diſputes be- 
twecn them : for example madam ; the differing 


forms of worſhip; one will pray by a book only, 
the other without a book wholly ; this is as light a 


diiference as can be ſpoken of; but how ſhall God 
be worſhip'd with the united voice and affections 
of the whole family even in this caſe ? What helps 


will two ſuch relations be to one another, in pray- 


ing 


EN: 
ing to God either by themſelves, or with their fa- 
milies ? 

Old La. Upon my word, you ſenſibly aſe me 
now with it. 

Eld. Sift. It is not enough, madam, that they 
being ſincerely religious apart, ſhall worſhip God 
in their own ſeparate way, tho' better ſo than not 
at all; but the zeal, the affection, the uniting their 
hearts i in their woylhip, their praying with and for 
one another; this alas! is all loſt. Then fay, it 
be in the public worſhip, there they make a woful 
feparation ; God, that has made them one, is ſerv'd 
by them as two; God has joined them together; 
and they part aſander in ſerving him; God has 
made them one, and yet they cannot worſhip bim 
as one: how does this conſiſt, madam? 

Old La. I ſee you are full of i it. | 
Ela Sift. In their public worſhip, tamen 
Ec. neither one heart or one voice goes with their 
worſhip : tho? they communicate in the fame or- 
dinance, they ſet up two altars; one worſhips here, 
and one there: and tho' their faces are both ſet 
heaven- wards, perhaps they turn back to back as 
ſoon as they go out of their doors to the er 
worſhip of God. 

Old La. You are very ited in it, indeed, dd 155 
Eld. $i/t. This is not all, madam ; there are ſe- 
veral family-circumſtances | beſides theſe, which 
make a union of opinion abſolutely neceſſary : : 
As firſt, family-worſhip is a thing, without which 
families, however privately and ſeperately de- 
vout, are coupled with heathens, Jer. x. 25. Pour 
out thy wrath upon the heathen, and upon the fu 
milies which call not upon thy name; whatever there 
may be in public worſhip, there ſhould always be 
an 1 exact Ron in private; and how can this be, 
: G 3ͤͤ whe 
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where either of them diſſents from the manner ? if 


there is a diſcord in the manner, there can be no 
concord in the performance, no union in the af- 
fections; in a word, their prayers will be hindered; 
and who would be thus unequally yok'd ? | 
Old La. I expected you would name that Scrip- 
ture, tho' it is certain that was ſpoken principally 
to thoſe who married with unbelievers, which 1 is a 


different caſe. 


Eld. Sift. Well, madam, but to come to an- 


other caſe: ſuppole the huſband and wife we are 
ſpeaking of have children, what foundation of e- 
ternal ſchiſm» is there in the family! ſome of the 
children adhere to the father, ſome to the mother; 


ſome worſhip in this mount, and ſome no where 
but at Feruſalem ; ſore go with the father, ſome 
with the mother ; ſome knee] down with the fa- 


ther, ſome with the mother; till as they grow up, 


they really learn not to knee] down at all : family- 
education, united inſtruction, caution, example, 


they are all dreadfully mangled and divided, till in 
the end they come to nothing; and the children 


grow out of government, paſt inſtruction, and are 


all Joſt. Theſe, madam, are ſome of the reaſons 1 


would have given my father (if he would have had 
patience with me), why, in his late propoſal he had 
to make, I defired that I might be at liberty to 
chooſe by my own principles, and not at en b 
as too many do. | 

Od La. But, madam, do you not cada that if 


both parties are ſincerely pious and religious, they 


may make allowance to one another, and make 
conſcience of hindering and pulling back one an- 
other i in the duties of religion ? 

Eld. Sift. Truly, madam, as to that, two things 


offer to my * for I E confidered them 


i= both: 
185 * 


„ 
both: firſt, the more ſincere in religion either of 
them are, the more fix'd in principle and opinion 
it is likely they will be, and the farther from making 
abatements to one another: and eſpecially, ſecond- 
ly; in the great article of educating and inſtruct- 
ing their children; for what tender mother, that 
having fix'd her opinion, as ſhe thinks, in the beſt 
manner and way, could bear not to have her chil- 
dren brought up in the ſame ſentiments of religion, 
which ſhe thinks moſt agreeable to the reveal'd 
will of God ? and the more conſcientious and re- 
ligious ſhe was, the more ſteadily ſhe would cleave 
to it as her duty; and the like oh, the- man : ſo 
that here would be a conſtant heart-l ting and 
uneaſineſs. 1 | 

Old La. Truly, madam, I think your reaſons 
good, and you guard them ſo well with ſuch felf- 
evident concluſions, that I cannot think your fa- 
ther can deſire you to break through them: if you 
think it will be for your ſervice, 111 mention it a- 
gain to him. 

Eid. Sift, If you do, madam, 1 . to be ab- 
ſent; for he will not bear it from me. 

Old La. Let me alone for that. 

When the old lady had done this converſation, 
ne began to call for her huſband and the father; 
ſo the young ladies withdrew : when ſhe was come 
to them, ſhe apply'd herſelf to the father and her | 
huſband in a few words. 27 


* 


17. 72 Upon my word, 2 ſhe to her 1 
this young lady has more religion in her than all 
of us, and a clearer ſight into the particular parts 
be Fa religious lite, than any that ever | met with 

efore. 


Fa. Why, ſays the Father, have you had a battle, 
with my Betty ? 135 | | 
G 4 Wife 


* 
= 


| . 
Fife. No, upon my word, we have had no 
battles; 1 have not been able to open my mouth 
againſt one word ſhe ſays; ſhe is able to run 

_ down a whole ſociety of doctors in theſe points; 

I am a perfect convert to all ſhe ſays, and tho' J 

wiſh from my ſoul my ſon had ſuch a wife, yet 

T would not for the world they thould come to- 

gether at the price of putting the leaſt violence 

upon ſuchꝭ noble principles, ſo ſolidly eſtabliſh'd, 

5 and ſo firmly: adher'd to; and I defy alt mankind 
= to confute her. 

% Lou prompt my curbaney t ; I wiſh you could 
dee us a little of the ſtory. 

Wife: A lite ! I can eafily repeat i it to you; tis 
impoſſible I ſhould forget it: but it may be, you, 
fir, turning to the father, may not care to hear it. 

Fa. Yes, yes; I would very willingly hear it, 
tho? I did not care to hear it from her. 

Hiſe. Well then . 

Huf. I never heard any thing more ſolid, and 
intimating a thorough ſenſe of religion in my 
Hife; I wiſh my ſon and ſhe were both of the ſame 
opinion then; for a woman of ſuch principles can 

never be fatally miſtaken in opinion. 

Fa. I confeſs I would never give her an oppor- 

4 tunity to explain herſelf thus with me; but I aſſure 
1 you I am ſo mov'd with it, that l will never offer to 
impoſe upon her again. 

IVife. Then you ſee, fir, it was an error to be 
ſo angry with your child, as not to hear her; I fear 
you have done ſo with both of them. 

Fa. Truly I have: but I fay now 1 have been 
wrong to them both; and indeed more to my 
youngeſt daughter than to _ eldeſt: for ſhe. 


* Here ſhe giues them a ful account ih al] the di 72 


cow-Je above, 
ref uſed | 


# 


7 145 + 5 8 
Wed the . becauſe he really had no re- 
ber at all, and 5 was in a violent paſſion witty, 


her., 
Wife. Nay, that was hard indeed ; for if there 
be all this to be ſaid, why a woman ſhould not 
marry a man of a different opinion in religion; 
there muſt be much more to be faid why ſhe ſhould 


not marry one that deſpiſes religion: and this in- 


deed I ſaid to your youngeſt daughter, applauding 
her conduct, tho? I did not know that you had uſed. 


her hardly on that account. 
Fa. I would be obliged to you, madam, t to let 


me know whatdiſcourſe you had with her too, for” 


that affair is ſtill depending. 


Wife. With all my heart; my diſcourſe was not. 


* 


l 
Fa. Indeed, madam, you are Agbs ; the thing: 


is ſo indeed; but he was a pretty gentleman, and. | 


had a very noble eſtate, and I was mightily pleas'd” 


with the thoughts of the match, and that made me. 


more paſſionate with the child than I ſhould other- 
wiſe have been. | 


Wife. But how came the to know he was ſuch 4 


ane? 
Fa. Truly, his own folly too 3 | he told har. fo- 


directly, in ſo many words; own'd he had not 
troubled his head about religion, and did not in- 


tend it; made a banter and jeſt of religion in. 
general; told her, it was a road he had never 


travell'd, and that he intended to chooſe a wife 


firſt, and then, perhaps, he md chooſe his re- 
ligion. 


affection for her. 
* She T_ wh 1. had ſaid to the pig 
| daughter 0 


Wife. Nay chen, either he had no conduct or Tg 
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Fa. As tothe laſt he not only profeſs'd a great 
deal of affection, bait choſe her out from the reſt ; 
and you know ſhe is the youngeſt, (for I defi gu d 
my eldeſt for him) and made her the particular 
miſtreſs of his choice; and I verily believe lov'd 
her very well ; nay, the girl cannot deny but ſhe. 
had a kindneſs for him; and indeed he 1 is a moſt 
lovely gentleman. 
' Wife. She bas acted a noble part indeed; and 
the more affection ſhe really had for him, the more 
ef a Chriſtian ſhe has ſhewn in her conduct. 
Fa. So you would ſay, indeed, if you knew all 
her conduct, and knew the perſon too. 
Wife. If it be not enen I ſhould be glad to. 
know the perſon. | 
Fa. Madam, I ſhould be Joth to name him to 
his prejudice ; and if you think it will be. ſo, I hope | 
you will let it go no further. 
Wife. I promiſe it ſhall never £0 out of my 525 
. mouth without your leave. * 
Fa, Why, it is young Mr. —, „ a gentle · 
man, I believe you have heard of. 


' Wife. Heard of him! we know him intimately - 


well: but I am ſurpriz'd at it, upon an account 
that I believe will ſurprize you too. 


Fa. What can that be? 

Wife. Why it is true, that gentleman had no 
religion: poor gentleman ! he came of a moſt un- 
happy ſtock; there never was any religion in the 
family; but yet this may be ſaid of him, he was a 
modeſt, ſober, well- behav'd gentleman; you never 
heard an ill word come out of his mouth, nor found 
any indecent action in his behaviour. 

Fa. That's true; and 1 thought that a great 
| matter, as the youth go now. 
Wife. Dut I can tell you more news than 1 


uv 
2 


to 

of him, he is become the moſt pious, ſerious, re- 
ligious gentleman in all the country, 
Fa. You ſurpriſe me indeed, now. 

Wife. Jaſſure you, *tis no copy of his counte- 
nance; *tis known, and he is valued and honoured: 
for it by all the gentlemen round him, and he be- 

haves himſelf with ſo much humility, ſo much ſe- 
rious. gravity, that, in ſhort, tis the wonder and: 
ſurprize of all that know him. 

Fa, Pray, how long has this alteration appeared 
in him ? 95 

¶iſe. About three months, I believe. 

Fa. I wiſh you had told my daughter this. 

Wife. It = impoſſible I ſhould have brought 
ſuch a thing in, that knew nothing of the circum- 
ſtances. 

Fa. Nay, if you had, ſhe would not have believed ; 
a word of it; on the contrary, ſhe would have taken 
it all for a trick of mine, and that I had invited 


| you hither on purpoſe to bring in ſuch a ſtory. 


Wife. Let me alone for that again another time; 
1 hope you will give the young ladies leave to re- 
turn this viſit ; I deſign to invite them to-come and 
ſee me. 

Upon this foot the * ended for that 
time, and all thoughts of the match for the 
eldeſt daughter with the ſon of that gentlewo- 
man being laid aſide for the preſent, the old lady, 
at parting, in a very friendly manner, invited the 
young ladies to her houſe, and they promiſed to 
come, and the father faid aloud he would come and 
bring chem. 

It was not long before the young ladies 0 
their father in mind of his appointment; for | 
ing mightily pleaſed with. the old LNG. 
they had a . mind to pay the . that the 

1 G 6 ac- 


OF. 8 
acquaintance might be ſettled. Their father ap 
pointed the next day, but being interrupted juſt a 
the time he intended to go, he cauſed them to go 
without him, and ſend the coach back for him to 
come after them when his buſineſs was done. 
While they were here, the good old gentle 

woman, who entertained them with great civility, 
diverted them with every thing ſhe could think of; 
and after abundance of other uſeful chat, they fell 
to talking the old ſtories over again, about re- 
ligious huſbands, and the neceſſity there was to 
have both huſband and wife join their endeavours 
for propagating family-religion : the youngeſt 
daughter repeated her mother's maxim: Madam, 
fays ſhe, it was a rule my mother gave us at her 
death, and which I ſee ſo much weight in, that 
I defire to make it the foundation, upon which 
I would build all my proſpect of happineſs, viz. 
that a religious life is the only heaven upon earth; 
I have added ſome other things to it fince, which 
my own obſervation directs me to, but which I 
believe you will allow to be in their degree juſt, 

ſuch as theſe, viz. that a religious family is one 
of the greateſt comforts of a religious life : that 
where both huſband and wife are not mutually, 
at leaſt, if not equally religious, there can never 
be truly a religious family : that therefore for a 
religiouſly inclined woman to marry an irreligious 
Huſband, is to entail: perſecution upon herſelf as 
long as ſhe lives. The old lady replied, I find, 
madam, as young as you are, you have ſtudied 
this point very well. Indeed, madam, ſaid the 
eldeſt fifler, my ſiſter has had occaſion for it; for 
ſhe has been hard-put to it, what with the offers 
of an extraordinary match, my father's violent 
paſſion, and (among. ourſelves, madam) not a little 


( 149 ) 

| the importunity of her own affections, that for 
my part, I muſt confeſs, I wonder ſne has been 
able to ſtand her ground. They are three power- 
ful arguments, 1 acknowledge, ſaid the old lady : 


Pray, madam, as far as it may be proper, let me 


know ſomething of the manner ; you need not 
mention perſons, I am not inquiſitive on that ſcore, 
I affure you. If my ſiſter gives me leave, ma- 
dam, fays the eldeſt ; the younge/t ſaid, = left her 
at liberty, Why then, madam, ſays /he, ay fa- 
ther — wy 

Well, madam, /ays /he, I will not ſay all my 
thoughts on this ſurpriſing ſtory, becauſe your 
filter is here; for 'tis a rule with me, never to 
praiſe any one to their face, or reproach any be- 


| hind their backs; but it is an extraordinary ſtory 


indeed: and turning to the youngeſt fiſter, ſhe 
faid to her very ſeriouſty, / pray God Na tify you, 
t 


child, in ſuch reſolutions, and grant that you may 

| have the true end of them fully anſwered'; that, F 
ever you do marry, it may be to a man as uncom- 
monly ſerious, pious, and fincere, as you have been 
inimitably reſolute in refuſing ſuch great offers, for 
the want of it, Ihen, turning to her eldeſt fiſter, 
ſays jhe, this ſurpriſing ſtory puts me in mind of 
another ſtory, which a very good man, an old ac- 
quaintance of ours, told me the other day, and 
which, they ſay, has juſt now happened to a young 
gentleman that he knows in the country; it's & 
pretty way off too, but he told us his name; I 
believe my huſband knows the name, and 1 tell 
you the N for your ſiſter's encouragement: 
ho knows, but ſhe may be a means, 57 ſuch 


unexampled 


* Here foe gives her an obridyat of the whole 
fury, but without the mot extravagant part of her 
fatoer s paſſion, that it i WT net 1 8 upon him. 
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F 5 . 
unexampled conduct, as this of her's is, to bring 
the gentleman ſhe bas had upon her hands to ſome 


ſenie of his condition. 


There is a gentleman in that country, of a 
very good family, and of a very great eſtate, but . 


young, and, I think he ſaid, a batchelor ; he is not 


above ſix and twenty, and has between two and 
three thouſand a year; it ſeems, he is a moſt ac- . 


compliſhed well - bred man, a handſome charming 
perſon; and every thing, that could be ſaid of a 


man, to ſet him out, he ſaid of him: he had, in- 


deed been of a family, he ſaid, that had been 
eminently wicked, ſo that the very name of reli- 
gion had fcarce been heard of among them for ſome: 


ages: and young majler, ſaid my friend, could 
not be ſaid well to be worſe than his father and 


grandfather who went before him. 
However, it happened, it ſeems that he went to 


London, I think, ſays the, my friend ſaid tiuas laſt. 


winter, and when he came back, he was ſtrangely 
melancholy and dejected, and quite altered in his 
converſation ; inſtead of riding abroad and viſiting, 
the gentlemen, and receiving viſits from them, he 
ſhunn'd all company, walk'd about his-gardens and 


woods all alone till very late in the night, and all his 

ſervants wondered what ail'd him; that one night 
they were in a great fright for him, knowing he was. 
out on foot, and alone; when, about ten o'clock. 


at night, he came in with a poor honeſt country 
fellow with him, that lived almoſt three miles off; 


that the next day he took that poor man bome 
to his houſe, and ſent for his wife and children, who 
all lived before in a poor cottage on the waſte, and 


provided for them; gave the poor man a farm 
rent · free for twelve years, which always went for 


24. a . * a good n ; lent 1 ſtock. 


for | 


. 


ee 
for manuring it too, and made him a bailiff of the 
- . manor, and, in ſhort, made a man of him: where- 

upon, every body faid,* that the eſquire had been 
in ſome great danger or other, and the poor man 
had ſaved his life; and, when ſomebody happened 
to ſay as much to him one day, he anſwered, Yes, 
that poor man had done more than ſaved his life, 
for be had ſaved his ſoul. 

It ſeems, this poor labouring wretch, tho' miſer- 
able to the laſt degree, as: to this world, was yet 
known to be a molt religious ſerious Chriſtian, and 
very modeſt, humble, but knowing and ſenſible 

man, and he had been diſcourſing good things 

with him, and from that time forward the poor 
man was ſcarce ever from him; that it was ob- 
ſerved by ſome of the ſervants, that the next morn- 
ing after the poor man came home with him, he 
came again, and brought a Bible with him, which 
was left in the young gentleman's chamber, and 
that this poor man and he were often locked up an 
hour or two together, almoſt every day; that 
next market day the poor man went to the next 
market- town, upon ſome buſineſs for the gentle- 
man, and brought home a new Bible, and ſeveral 
other religious books, and that his maſter was con- 
tinually reading them: in ſhort, our friend tells 
us, /ard ſbe, that he is become the moſt ſober, re- 
ligious Chriſtian that, for a man of his fortune and 
quality, has ever been heard of, and that he is ad- 

mired by all the country for it. e 
I tell you this ſtory, madam, turning ta the 

youngeſt ſiſter, to confirm you in your reſolution, 

and to let you ſee, that there are ſome religious 

_ gentlemen in the world {til}, and that the gen- 

tlemen may be aſhamed, when they pretend to ſay: 

religion. is. below their quality ; for my friend ſays, 
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that this gentleman is, with his religion, alſo the 


humbleſt, ſweeteſt tempered creature in the world, 


ready to do good offices to the pooreſt of the coun- 


try, and yet mannerly and agreeably pleaſant with 
the greateſt; and his family is a little pattern of 
virtue to all round them. IRE TT, 

Ay, madam, /ays the eldef?, tis ſuch a gentle- 
man my fiſter would have: But, as her ſiſter, 
where are they to be found? I never expect it. 
Pray, madam, ſays the eldeſt ſiſter, in what part 
of the world does this black fwarn, this unheard-of,. 
non-ſuch thing of a gentleman live ? I really for- 
get the place, madam, ſays the old lady, but tis 


* 


fomewhere in Hamgꝑſbire. 5 

She perceived, at that word, both the young 
hdies changed a little, and looked at one another ; 
ſo ſhe turned her diſcourſe off to ſome other ſub- 
ject, and left them in the dark, as to the name of 
the gentleman ; for ſhe perceived they both gueſſed 


* 


When they had taken their leave, and the toi 


 fiſters' were in the coach coming home, /ays the 


eldeſt fifler to the other, did you obſerve Mrs. 
——; ſtory of the genleman in Hampſhire 2 


Yes, faid the other, I did; and I believe you fancy 


tis the ſame perſon we know of. It's very true, 


fays the eldeft, I did think fo, all the while ſhe was 


telling the ſtory ; and I expected ſhe would name 


him, but I was loth to aſk her his name. I am 
glad you did not, ſays the other, for I know no good 


it can be to me to hear it, one way or other, now 
he is gone. Why, would not you be glad to 
know, that he was really ſuch a one as ſhe has de- 


ſcribed? ſays the elde/l, Yes, truly, for his own 


fake 1 ſhould, ſaid ker fiſter; but tis nothing to 


—— 
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me now; I had rather never have him mentioned 
at all to me, upon any occaſion whatever. | 
Acfter they were come home, their father, who 

had been engaged all the while, had ſent the coach 
back for them, with an excuſe for his not coming; 
was very inquiſitive to know of them, what diſ- 

courſe they had had; and, his eldeſt daughter 
telling him one ſtory and another ſtory, he would 
cry, Mell, was that all? for he expected ſhe had 
broke the thing to them. No, ſays the eldeſt, 
| ſhe told us a ſtrange ſtory in Hampfhire 3 and with 
that repeated the paſſage word for word. Her 
father took no notice of it at that time, but two 
or three days after, as they were at ſupper, he 
ſays to his eldeſt daughter, Betty, M bo do you think 
the gentleman in Hampſhire is, that Mrs. B——— 
told you the ſtory of © J cannot tell, ſays ſhe ;: pray, 
Who was it ? Even as I thought when you told of 
it, ſaid her father, for I had heard ſomething of it 
before; it's nobody elſe but M———, the ſame 
your wile ſiſter there thought fit to treat with ſo 


o 


much ill manners. A 
Nay, Sir, ſays the eldeſt, do not ſay my ſiſter 
treated him with 1 manners ; for he owns the con- 
trary to that himſelf: but, how are you ſure of it, 
fir, that it is he? Why, I have had the ſtory, /ays 
her father, from her huſband, who is greatly af- 
fected with it, and he named his name to me, not 
knowing in the leaſt that I knew any thing of him. 
Truly, ſays the eldeſt, I am very glad of it for 
bis ſake, but it does not ſignify a farthing to her 
now; ſor, if he was to come to her again to- 
morrow, with all the ſobriety and reformation 
about him, ſhe would have nothing to ſay to him. 
Why fo, child, ſay the father, did you not 
own ſhe loves him? Yes, ſays the daughter, * 
vid n fore 


( 154 Y — 
fore ſhe came to know what a creature he was, 
Well, then, ſays the father, if that be removed, 
and he is become another man, ſhe will love "4380 


again; for ſhe had no other objection againſt him, 
had ſhe? No, fir, fays the daughter, ſhe had no 
other objection; but ſhe will never believe him, 


let his. pretences to religion be what they will. 
Why ſo? /ays the father. Becauſe, fir, he told 
her, that if he had known her mind, he would 
have pretended to a world of deformation and re- 


ligion, and that he did not doubt but he could be 


Hypocrite enough to cheat her. 
- Nay, if he has been ſo fooliſh, I know not what 
to ſay to it, ſays the father; let it reſt as it is: if 
ſhe will not have him, whether he be religious or 
not religious, then the objection of his being not 


religious was a ſham and a cloak, and ſhe ſtands 


out in mere obſtinacy againſt her own intereſt, 
purely to affront her father; let her go on, till ſhe 


comes to be convinced by her own misfortune, PII . 


meddle no more about it. 

The eldeſt fiſter failed not to relate this ſtory 
very particularly to her ſiſter, who, very gravely 
muſing on the particulars, anſwered her ſiſter thus, 
after ſeveral other ſober and religious expreſſions: | 

Dear ſiſter, /ays ſbe, this thing has been afflic- 
tion enough to me; but my father's conduct has 
always made it double; becauſe he cannot talk of it 
without reſentment. and unkindneſs: if it be really 
ſo, that this is the gentleman Mrs. B——— told 


us the ſtory of yeſterday, I ſhould rejoice; nay, 


though I am loth to be cheated,, and what he faid 


of playing the hypocrite with me, has made me 


the more backward to give credit to outſides, yet, 
were I ſure it was a real work of God in him, and 


that he was ene a religious Gentleman, you 
know 5 
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know T have affection enough to rejoice on my 


own account, and to entertain him after another 


manner than before; but yet two things make it 
ſtill remote from me, Fir/?, that I have no de- 
monſtration of the truth of the fat: and, Se- 
condiy, that, if it be ſo, he has made no ſtep to- 
wards me, and 2 never may; and you know, 
ſiſter, continued ſhe, ti no buſineſs of mina. till 
he does. 

Why, that's true, fav! the elle ft Jifter ; ; but, 
what muſt be done then? 


Done! /ays ſbe, let it alone; let it reſt, tell 1 


hear ſomething or other of it in the ordinary way 
of ſuch things. 


But what muſt we do th my father? fays the 


eldeſt, Tor he is always talking to me about it. 
! ſays the other, Give the ſame anſwer to 

him from me, as I do to you, 
Then, /ays the elde/?, | am ſure he will never 


| reſt, till he brings it about again; for he is ſtrangely 


intent upon it. 


Let t e Gor [ will be wholly 


neuter, ſays the youngeſt ſiſter. 
Some time after e diſcourſe, the father; 


having ſome occaſion for his health, went down 


to the Bath, and taking all his 'daughters with 
him, they continued there ſome months; in which 


time they contracted an acquaintance with a lady 


and her two daughters, who came thither from 


_  Hamphhire: the old lady. had been a widow of a 


gentleman of quality, by whom ſhe had had two 


daughters, but was now married to an eminent 


_ clergyman in the country where ſhe lived; and 
they were all together at the Bath, and lodged in the 
Ns! n with theſe ladies. | 

It 
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It happened one day after dinner, talking freely 
eber about marrying religious huſbands and 
wives; the eldeſt daughter, as what is always 
much upon the mind, will be, in proportion, much 
upon the tongue, inſiſted in diſcourſe upon the 
miſery of unequal matches, and how unhappy it 
was, either to huſband or wife, when a religious, 
pious, ſincere Chriſtian, whether man or woman, 
was married to another, who had no ſenſe of reli- 
gion; and ſhe gives a long account of a relation 
of their father's, but without naming their aunt, 
how good a huſband ſhe had in all other reſpects, 
how comfortably and pleaſantly they lived, but 
only for that one thing : and then ſhe told them, 
(fill without naming any body) how many odd 
tricks fir James ſerved his lady, and the like. 

Well, madam, ſays the old | clergyman, I can tell 
you ſuch a ſtory of a lady in our county, as I 
believe you never heard the like: I do not know 
the woman, ſays the doctor, but I know the gen- 
tleman intimately well, and have had a great deal 
of religious converſation with him, upon che oc- 
cafion I ſhall tell you of. 

He courted a young lady, fays the Adler, but, 

whether ſhe lived in our country, or the city, or 
where, he is perfectly mute, only that he often 
tells he Chriſtian name; and, ſeeing he ſeems 
reſolved to conceal her perſon, no-body wy be 
ſo rude to preſs him on that head. 

The gentleman, ſays the doctor, is of a very 
good ſamily, has a noble eſtate, a comely perſon, 
and a complete courtly education, and, till this 
happened, was almoſt always at London. 

His miſtreſs muſt be little leſs than an angel in 
- human 7 by his deſeription; but that we give 


no. 


* 


* 


NE . 
no heed to; for, madam, ſays the old doctor, you 
know, men in love give themſelves a liberty that 
way: but however, after all things were agreed, 


— 
5 


and the writings drawing, it ſeems, ſhe threw him 


off entirely, and refuſed him merely becauſe ſhe 
found he was a man of no religion. 


Says the eldeſt ſiſter, How could ſhe know that, 
fir ? He was not ſo fooliſh to tell her ſo himſelf, I 
ſuppoſe. | 98 


Fes, ſays the dvr, he did. Why then, fr 


tbe ter, I ſuppoſe he was very indifferent whe- 
ther he had her or no. Indeed, ſays the doctor, 


one would think ſo, and I ſaid yo to him; but he 


told me, that it was ſo far from that, that he had 


taken up his reſolution never to have any other 
woman, if ſhe were the richeſt, beſt, and moſt 


beautiful creature alive. e IM 
Then, perhaps, the lady has a ſuperior fortune 


to him, beſides her other qualifications, ſays the 
iter. No, juſt the contrary, ſays the doctor. 
But, madam, ſays he, I'II tell you the hiſtory of | 


this gentleman, if it is not too long for you; tis 


a ſtory cannot be unprofitable to any one to hear, 


eſpecially te you ladies, who have taken up ſuch 


Happy reſolutions about marrying none but reli- 


5 gious huſbands. The ladies bow'd, in token they 
deſired him to go on with the ſtory. So the deflor 


Went on. 8 


Nothing touch'd, this gentleman ſo near, fays EY 


He, after he was gone from his miſtreſs, as to re- 


flect what kind of a wretch- or monſter he was, 


that a virtuous young lady, and one who he had 
reaſon to believe had no diflike of him, ſhould 


be afraid to marry him for fear of being ruin'd, 
and that ſhe ſhould think if ſhe took him, ſhe 
So EOS | declared 
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* declared war againſt heaven, and renounced all 
pretenſions of duty to her Maker. _—* 

We mult ſuppoſe the ſiſters to have much leſ 
ſenſe of religion then they were known to, have, 
and particularly leſs ſenſe of the caſe itſelf, in which 
it was eaſy to know they were nearly concern'd, if 
they were not very much moved with the particu- 
lars of this ſtory ; and no ſooner had the doctor 
finiſh'd her relation, with ſome very handſome 
reflections upon it, but the ſiſters long'd' to with- 
draw, to compare - their own thoughts together, 
where they could do it with freedom. _ $2542 

But the eldeſt daughter went farther z for tho! 
perhaps her curioſity was not greater than her ſiſ- 
ter's, yet as her courage was greater, and her con- 
cern in it leſs, ſhe was reſolv'd to get the name of 

this gentleman, if poſſible ; accordingly, at length, 
the aſk'd the doctor, if the name of this gen- 
tleman was a ſecret? No, madam, . ſays the doc- 
tor, the whole neighbourhood know the ftory in 
general, and it is nothing at all to his diſhonour. 
No, indeed, fir, ſays ſbe, but juſt the contrary ; 
= and if it was otherwiſe, I would not have aſk'd his 
name. Indeed, madam, ſays the defer, his name 
is no ſecret; it is Mr. the eldeſt ſon of ſir 
Thomas —, by whom he enjoys an eſtate of 2000. 
a- year, and after his uncle, who is very old, he has. 
near a thouſand poundsa-yearmoreentail'd uponhim. 
Ihe two ſiſters had heard too much to hold any 
longer, the youngeſi eſpecially, who pretending ſome 


Here be related the whole flory, bis talk with 
himſelf, the diſcourſe at the chocolate houſe, his re- 
treat into the country, his happening to hear the poor 

countryman at prayer, his converſation with him 

upon the way, and his conduct after ward, all in the. 
manner as related before. 5 
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indiſpoſition, 


. 
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indiſpoſition, withdrew, and her ſiſter ſoon after: 
when her ſiſter came to her, ſhe ſaid, Well, child, 
what do you ſay to this 'fiory? there is no room to 
think there can be any deſign in this old gentleman, 
or any hypocriſy in the particulars, if they are true. 
Her ſiſter ſaid never a word, but ſhe found ſhe 
had been crying, and that ſhe was ſtill too full of 
it to ſpeak; ſo ſhe let her alone a while, till, after 
ſome time fetching a great ſigh, which gave her 
paſſions ſome vent, ſays the younge/t, Why, what 
do you ſay to it? I fay toit! ſays the eldeft fifter, 
I can fay neither leſs or more to it than what the 
two diſciples ſaid to one another, going to Emmaus, 
about our Saviour's diſcourſe to them, after he was 
gone, Did not our hearts burn within us when he 
talked to us? L am ſure mine did, /ays ſhe z Ay, and 
mine too, ſays the younge/? : but it's all nothing to 
me now. Nay, ſays the eldeſt ſiſter, if all the ſtory 
be true, it may be ſomething to you ſtill ; for you ſee, 
the doctor Jays he is reſolv'd to have no body elſe. 
I give no heed to that, /ays the youngefi iter, for the 
tables are quite turn'd now between us, and he 
ought to refuſe me now, for he very ſame reaſon 
that I refuſed him before; for I have not religion 
enough for ſuch a convert as this, I am ſure, any 
more than a man without any notion of a Deity, 
had religion enough for me. Well, well, ſays 
her ſiſter, let Providence, which brings all things 
to paſs its own way, work as he ſees fit; I dare 
ſay, as my aunt ſaid, we ſhall hear more of it. | 
They bad very little diſcourſe at that time 
but what ended thus: but the eldeſt ſiſter had a 
great mind her father ſhould hear the ſtory too, 
if poſſible, before they left the place; and ſhe re- 


| ſolved to take an opportunity to bring it about, if 


he could; but ſhe was happily prevented by the 
1; = for- 


Sa 
* 


(a6). „ 


' forwardueſs of her father to complain of his 
daughter's nicety on all ↄccaſions: for in diſ- 
courſe with the doctor and his lady, the young 


ladies on both fides being abſent, he took a li- 


berty to exclaim vehemently, how fooliſh one of 


his daughters had been, and how ſhe had obſti- 
nately caft off a gentleman of - ſuch and ſuch 


qualification, as before. My dear, ſays the doc- 
tor's lady to him, pray tell Mr. ——— the ſtory 


you told the young ladies yeſterday : with all 
my heart, ſaid the doctor; ſo he repeated the whole 


ſtory. a e ee 
The father was exceedingly ſurpriſed at the 


particulars, but more when the doctor told him 
the name of the gentleman: however, he held 


his tongue, as it happened, and did not let the 


doctor know how near it related to his family; 


but in the evening, taking his opportunity, he 
calls his eldeſt daughter to him, Hark ye, Betty, 
fays he, Did the doctor tell you a ſtory other day 
of a gentleman in Hampſhire? Yes, /ir, fays ſhe. 


And was your ſiſter by? ſays he. Yes, fir, ſays 
the. And do you now that this is the ſame Mr. 
hat we know of ſays her father. Yes, 


Sir, ſays ſhe, he told us his name. Mell, and 


what does your ſiſter ſay to it? ſays he. She ſays 
little, fir, /ay his daughter; but ſhe cannot but 
be moved with it; for *tis a ſurpriſing ſtory. [7 


dare gay, ſays her father, I hall hear of him 
again; ſhe won't turn him off again, I hope; I 
am ſure ſhe does not deſerve him now. She ſays fo 
herſelf, ſays the daughter, That he ought to refuſe 
her now, for the ſame reaſon that he refuſed him, 


Mell, ſays the father, we ſhall certainly hear of him 
again, Jam fully perſuaded ; he will have no reſt 


. 


tell he comes to ſee her again. 


2 
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A few weeks after this they returned to Lond enn 
and the eldeſt ſiſter being impatient to ſee her,” 
aunt, and to give her ſome account of theſe 
things, they went both away to Hampſtead : 
when they came thither, ſhe failed not to give 2 
her aunt a particular account of all theſe paſ- | 
ſages, as well that which had happen'd at their 0 
viſit to the merchant's lady in London, as what 2 
had happen'd at the Bath; all which, but eſpe- 42 
cially the laſt, were wonderfully ſurpriſing and 4 
agreeable to their aunt. Well, niece, ſays the 
aunt to the youngeſt ſiſter, what do you think of 
theſe things? I can uy little to them, madam, 
ſays He; I am glad, for his ſake, that God has 
open'd his eyes. But is it no ſatisfaction to you, 
1 child, ſays her aunt, that you have been ſo far 
the inſtrument of it? Alas! madam, ſays ſbe, I 
| the inſtrument ! I have been none of the inſtru- 
1 ment, not I. Yes, yes, replies her aunt, you 
1 have, and he acknowledges it too: and turning to 
the eldeſt ſiſter, ſays ſbe, I think, child, now you 
may perform your promiſe, and tell your ſiſter 
what he ſaid to you when he called here as he went 
out of town, Yes, madam, /ays ſbe, ſo I think _ 
VVV . 
I think you might have told me this before, 
fays the youngeſt filter, Nay, ſiſter, replied ſbe, 
Did you not take me ſhort, and forbid me telling 
you any thing, and withdrew out of the room, 
and bid me tell it my aunt ? Why that's true, ! 
did ſo, ſays ſhe again, and I have been fo con» 
fus'd, that I know not when you do well, and when 
I do ill. Indeed, niece, /ays her aunt, IT alſo ob- 
liged her not to tell you; for I concluded, if 


E 
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* 


* Here pe giues her filter a full account of what * 
be had ſaid, as before. #8 
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there was at Tang in it, we ſhould. 1 of 3 "IS 
again; and if we did not, it could do e no ſer- 
vice. 

While they were mlking thus, a coach opt at 
the door, and a ſervant brought word their fa- 
ther, and another gentleman with him, was be · 
low ſtairs. . 

It will be neceſſary here to leave this part awhile, 
and bring forward the ſtory of the young gentle- 
man, as far as it is needful to the coherence of 
things; the ſtory alſo will be very ſnort. 

The young gentleman having, as has been ſaid, 
taken his new tutor, the poor countryman, into 
the houſe with him, received ſo much a ſſiſtance 
from his advic ad daily ſuch inſtruction in 
religious things, from the wholeſome, plain coun- 
ſels of this mdble poor creature, that the benefit 
of them ſoon appear'd in his converſation, and his 
reformation ſoon became viſible in the general 
courſe of his life; he kept company with the 
ſobereſt, graveſt, and moſt religious perſons that he 
could find ; he kept a moſt ſober, regular, reformed 
family; and ſeeming to reſolve to reſide pretty 
much there, for the better government of his fa- 
mily, he took in a young miniſter of an extraordi- 
nary good character to be his chaplain, and cauſed 
every ſervant who appeared diſorderly or vicious to. 
be put away out of his houſe, 

Theſe, as the natural conſequence of a ſincere. 
« work upon his own mind, were the viſible pro- 
duct of that bleſſed change, and indeed an agree- 
able eviderice of the ſincerity of it ; but they were 
far from being the ſum of things; for, in a word, 


he proved to be a moſt pious ſincere Chriſtian in 


all his ways; and as this was attended with a na- 


. tural ſweetneſs in -his diſpoſition, modeſty and 
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renerolity in his manner, and an excellent tem - 
per, free from all manner of pride or hypocriſy, 
it made him perfectly agreeable to all forts of peo - 

ple; thoſe who were not like him valued and ho- 
nourèd him, and the ſober, religious part of men 
were delighted in him beyond expreſſing. 
He went on thus for near two years, liv'd ge- 
nerally in the country; and if he came to London, 
as occafion required, yet it appeared that his choice 
was rather for the country; -eſpecially, becauſe 

he could not be long from his faithful aſſiſtant the 
poor clergyman, who was upon all occaſions, as 
we may fay, clerk of the cloſet to him, and with 
whom he kept up a moſt religious but ſecret con- 
verſation, and had retirements with him, which 
none were acquainted with but themſelves. | 
But in all this enjoyment of himſelf, and the re- 
tir'd life he had now plac'd his delight in, he 
found ſomething ſtill wanting too, as well to com- 
- plete his happineſs here, as to forward his progreſs 
in things of an eternal and durable nature, and 
he began to ſay to himſelf, that he had robb'd him- 
ſelf of much of his comfort, in neglecting ſo long 
to have the aſſiſtance of that bleſſed creature, 
whom God had made the firſt inftrument to touch 
his mind with a ſenſe of good things. 
- Theſe thoughts dwelt upon his heart a great 
- while, and he found himſelf very uneaſy : it oc- 
curr'd to him, that certainly, as it had pleaſed 
God to make that young woman give him the 
alarm, and ſtrike his foul with the firſt ſenſe of 
his wretched condition, he had certainly furniſhed 
her for his farther aſſiſtance, and made her capa- 
ble of giving him further help, light and di- 
rections in his duty, and that he ſtood in the way 
1 pk his own comforts all the while he was without 


; . : 


her; nay, that he ſeemed to reject the inſtrument. 


by which God had done him ſo much good, with- 


out inquiring whether God had deſigned her for his 


farther benefit or no. 1 . 
Ne reflected how ſuitable a diſpoſition ſhe was of. 


in religious things, to the deſign he had of keep- 
ing up a religious family, and how admirable a 


wife, a mother, a miſtreſs, ſuch a lady mult. 


needs be to him, and his whole houſe; who now. 
fa the truth of the excellent ſentence ſhe had 


often repeated to him, viz. That a religious life 
was the only heaven upon earth. He diſcourſed all 
theſe things with his faithful counſellor, poor 
Milliam, who preſſed him by all the perſuaſions he 
could uſe to go and make her his own ; for it was 

the only fear, William ſaid, he had for him, that 
be would marry ſome lady, who, having been 


brought up in the uſual levity of the times, would 


pull him backward, rather than for ward him in his 


religious reſolutions. Shs | | 
With theſe thoughts he reſolved to go to Lon- 


A 


din, and apply himſelf immediately to his former 


miſtreſs, and obtain her for his own, if poſſible ; 
but was exceedingly diſappointed, when he found 


he and her father, and all the family, were gone 
to the Bath. „ 


Howe ver he waited, and hearing of their return, 
he went immediately to make his viſit, without 


auy ceremony: when he found ſhe was abroad, he 
fell to work ſeriouſly with her father; he told him, 


that the laſt time he was there, he had indeed pro- 
miſed to wait on her again, but had not yet done it, 
for which he was come now to aſk her pardon, and 


10 give her the reaſon of it, and hoped he would 


give him leave to fee his daughter again, notwith- 


© Randing what had paſt. Her father told him, he 
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had received an account how his daughter had 
us'd him; that he was in the country when it 
happened, otherwiſe he ſhould have concern'd him- 
ſelf to have ſecured him better treatment; that he 
had reſented it fo already to his daughter, that he 
had ſcarce been in ſpeaking-terms with her fince z 
that as to his promiſe of coming again, he believed 
ſhe was convinced that ſhe had no reaſon to expect 
It, ſeeing no gentleman would care to be ill uſed 
twice upon the ſame occaſion, The young Gen- 
tleman anſwer'd, that he was very ſorry he ſhould 
reſent any thing from his daughter on his account; 
that he was ſurpriſed to hear him ſay ſhe had ill us'd 
him; that upon his word ſhe had not done or ſaid 
the leaſt unbecoming thing to him; that he was 
even then, when ſhe did it, fully convinced of the 
reaſonableneſs of what ſhe had ſaid, and ten times 
as much, ibat were poſſible, and alſo of the juſt 
-motives ſhe had to ſay it to him; that if ſhe had done 
Jeſs, ſhe would have acted from meaner principles 
"than he knew ſhe was miſtreſs of, and that her 
reaſons were ſo good, and ſhe fo well maintained 
them, that he had neither then, or now, the leaſt 
- thing to offer againft them, and that his buſineſs 
was not now to anſwer her argument, but to ſee 
it he could comply better with the juſt demands 
that ſhe made, than he could before. „ 
The father anſwered with a great many com- 
| ee and excuſes, and ſuch like diſcourſes ; 
but the gentleman found that he neither reliſned 
the reaſon of his daughter's refuſal, or was affect- 
ed at all with all he could ſay to convince him 
how he had taken it; and modeſty forbidding him 
to go farther in any declaration upon religious 
matters, eſpecially where he found there was no 
taſte of it, he declined ſaying any more about it, 


but he turn'd his diſcourſe to deſiring another inter- 
view with his daughter upon the terms of former + 
propoſals ; which the father conſenting to, they 

went together in the young gentleman's chariot to 
. Hampſtead, where the young ladies were; and this 
was the gentleman, who, as J obſerv'd, was come 
to the door with their father, juſt as they were 
above, talking of him with their aunt. 


- FY J 


T have given an account before, that they heard 
a coach ſtop at the gate, and that a ſervant. 
brought up word, that their father, and another 
gentleman, was below ſtairs : but they. were ſur- 
priſed, you may be ſure, when the eldeſt filter, 
going down firſt, comes running up fairs again, 
with the news, in ſhort, that it was Mr, ——— 

and that their father had brought him. FT 5 
The aunt, unwilling her niece ſhould. appear 
in any diſorder, ſays to her, Come, cbild, au two 
ſhall flay a little, and let me go. down firſt ; which 
the younger ſiſter was very glad of. It was eaſy 
to perceive, and the paſſages already related will 
allow us to ſuppoſe, that although it was ſome ſur- 
prize to the young lady to have him come thus 
ſuddenly 1 abruptly upon her, having not pre- 
pared her thoughts, or reſolved upon what re- 
ception to give him, and not having the leaſt in- 
timation from her father upon what account he 
came, yet that ſhe was not alarmed, as ſbe uſed to 
be ; the ſcruples of her conſcience were all an- 
ſwered; her jealouſies of his hypocriſy were over; 
and her affeftion had little or nothing to ſtruggle 
with now, unleſs ſhe might doubt his. reſentment 
of things paſt, and whether he came upon the old 
account, or rather to perform his promiſe, and 
make a viſit of ceremony only: however, 
ſhe begg d her ſiſter to ſpeak to ber aunt, that hey 
: „„ on. might 
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might ſtay at her houſe, and that ſhe might receide ' 
on viſits there, becauſe then ſhe would have her 
aunt to adviſe and conſult with, on every occaſion, 
and then that ſhe would put off their being left to- 
gether that night, that ſne might conſider things a 
little, and know the better how to receive him. 

Her filter went down, and ſending for her aunt 
into another room, propoſed the firſt to her. Let 
me alone, niece, for that, fays ſbe. So the other 
went up to her ſiſter, and ſoon after the father 
calling for his two daughters, they went down 
into the room. It was eaſy for her, at firſt fight, 
to perceive that her lover was not at all alter'd in 
his affection to her; that he did not come to her 
with reſentment, or with ceremony; for he flew 
to her, took her in his arms, and told her, he 
came to ſee if ſhe had goodneſs enough to pardon 
his not keeping his word with her, in coming to 
wait on her again, and alſo to claim her promiſe sf 
flaying for him. He ſpoke this fo ſoftly, as not to 
be heard by the company, and without expecting 
any anſwer, turn'd about to pay his reſpects to 
her aunt: in doing which, he told her, he hoped 
the would give him leave to wait 1 they my: | 
at her houſe. 

Ĩ be aunt took the hint, mi turning. to as 
father, Brother, ſays ſhe to him privately; I think, 
if you would let my niece ſtay here for ſome time, 
and let the gendeman come to wait on her here; 
I would take care to prevent ſuch little ſcruples as 
you know interrupted the affair before, and you 
will the ſooner bring it to an end; according to 
our mind. With all my heart, ſays the father 3 
if we had done ſo before, I believe ſhe had: not 

4 ore" Bs the fool as ſhe did. 


94a _— turning themſelves to the Snipa. 0 
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* ſays aloud, Niece, I don't intend to loſe your com- 
pany thus; 1 ſuppoſe, if this gentleman deſigns to 
viſit you, he won't think it a great way to come 
to Hampſtead, which, now the roads are ſo good, 

is not above an hour's driving; and, 1 hope, we 
ſhall not make his entertainment ſo ill, as to make 
him weary of coming hither. Her niece ſaid, that 
mult be as her father pleaſed to direct: I know 
that, ſaid her aunt, and therefore I have got your 
-father's conſent already. They bow'd both to her 
in token of afſent, and night coming on, her 
father talk'd of going away; ſo he told her, he 
would take another opportunity to wait on her, 
which was what ſhe had defired. And thus ended 
their firſt meeting. 

They had ſcarce dined the next day, . as 1 

had ſaid, he came to viſit her, and they had the 
whole afternoon to themſelves ; and, * that 

day, they began to underſtand one another ſo well, 
that, in a few weeks, matters began to draw to a 
cloſe. But, becauſe ſome part of their diſcourſe 
is neceſſary to finiſh the former account, and may 
be as uſeful as it is entertaining, I ſhall firſt give 
ſome of the particulars, as they occur'd in diſ- 
courſe between her and her aunt and liſter, upon 


this occaſion. 
As ſhe had advis'd with her ſiſter and aunt upon 


every particular, and eſpecially with her ſiſter, from 
the firſt of it; ſo ſhe made no ſcruple to give them 

a full account of things as they paſs'd. It was 

one morning, after the gentleman bo been above 
a week in his new addrefſes, that coming into 
her aunt's dreſſing room, ſhe found her ſiſter there 
drinking coffee with her aunt ; and her ſiſter be- 
n with her thus: 


{us Sit, Well, ſiſter, you us'd to be free with 


a body, x” 


„ 
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& body, and tell one now and then how things went 
with you; now we hear nothing from you: what, 
is it all to be a ſecret? _ | 

Aunt, Nay, niece, you ought not to preſs your 
fiſter to give an account of ſuch things. 

Ela. Sit. When ſhe wanted advice, madam, 
the was open enough. 

Aunt. For my part, I wiſh her as well as I do 
my. own children; but I cannot defire her to give \ 
any account of ſuch things, unleſs ſhe wants. 
advice in any thing; and then ſhe's a judge of 
V. Si. Indeed, madam, if I have not told any 
thing, or every thing, both to you and my ſiſter, 
it has not been by way of reſerve ;. I am ready to 
give you a full account of all you deſire ; for 
there is nothing paſſes between us, that need be 

conceaPd from 3 that are ſo near to me. As for 
my ſiſter, I told her every paſſage before; and as 
for you, madam, Did I not deſire to be here, that 
I might conſult and adviſe with you, and have your 

directions in every ſtep? and I have wonder'd you 
never aſk'd about it before. EA 5 

Eld. Sift. The chief thing I want to know is, 
how you find him, as to the grand affair of re- 
ligion; and, whether you think him a hypocrite, 
or no-? 5 55 EE 
Aunt. Ay, that's what I am curious about. 

Yo. Sit. J am but an ill judge of ſincerity, efpe+ 
cially in a caſe where my inclinations, you know,, - 
are partial. we: a | 

Eid. Si/t. Why, you were. the niceſt creature 
alive before, ſiſter: and yet, you know, your a- 
fections were the ſame way then. 

Aunt. Ay, niece, what can you ſay to that? 
Do. $i, Madam, my ſiſter takes it quite wrong. 
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Eld $; ml How do I take you wrong, lifter ? Dig. 


not you conclude him to be an atheiſt? 


Yo. Sift. But I never ſaid he was a hypocrite : 
ic he had been no honeſter, than he was politick, I 


had been effectualjy deceived; for it was to true, 


as he ſaid, if he bad talk d a little religiouſly, nay, 
if he had not openly profeſs'd his contempt of all 
religion, he had cheated me, and 1 had never made 


any objection. 


Aunt. That's true; you are 1775 couſin : wo 


how ſtands it now? Are all the ſtories you told MG 
you heard at the Bath about him, true or no ? 


Yo. Sift, Truly, I believe they are 
E14. i/t Are you but at believe ſtill? I would 


have had the bottom of them all out by this time: 
what have you been about all this while. 


Ye. Sift. Truly, we have ſpent all the time al- 
moſt about the great difficulty, of judging whether, 


he i 18 lincere, or a hypocrite ; and we have ſcarce ; 
got through it yet, I aſſure you. 


Eld. Sift. Why then I think my ſiſter is mad: 

what kind of confeſſion of principles do you inſiſt 
on, pray? I hope you don't ſet up to examine the 
heart. 


Yo. Si. You run all upon miſtakes with me, 


ſiſter; the diſpute lies juſt the other away; I am ; 


for allowing him to be fincere, but he will not grant 
that I have any reaſon to do ſo: he ſays, that, J 
ought to believe he is a hypocrite. 

* Aunt, Come, niece, let us have the whole ftory 

of it; we ſhall then know how to judge of it. 

together. | 

Yo. Sit. With all my heart, md; You. 
know he came to me laſt Tugſday night, when you. 
firſt left us together. After ſome compliment, he 
repeatec what he had ſaid before, that he came to 
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aſk my pardon for not coming again, as he had ſaid 
he would: I told him, I did not expect him to 
come again; and, if I was to believe the opinion 
of other people, I had uſed him ſo rudely, that it 
was not reaſonable to think, that any gentleman, 
that was ſo treated, would ever have come again, 
_ unleſs it was to affront me. He wonder'd he ſaid 
who could pretend to ſay ſo; for, he afſur'd me; 
he not only never ſaid F uſed him ill, but never 
thought ſo, and certainly I would not ſay ſo to any 
body; for he was perſuaded, he ſaid, that I did 
neither do it on purpoſe to uſe him ill, or believe it 

was ill uſage. J told him, he did me a great deal 
ol juſtice to ſay, I did not act on purpoſe to affront 
him; but that I could not but ſay, I thought I had 
uſed him a little too rudely, for all that; and that 
if he thought ſo too, I was very ready to take this 
opportunity to aſk him pardon, without ſo much as 
naming. the neceſſity I was in, on other accounts, 
, ne 7 9h, 4 
Aunt. You were very courtly in that particular, 


niece : Pray, what did he ſay to it? . 


Yo. Sift, He told me, I had nothing to. aſk him 
pardon for; and aſſured me, he had not been gone 
half an hour from me, before he was convinced of 
the juſtice of all I had faid, and how much reaſon 


J had to refuſe him, upon the nicety which I hac 


refuſed him upon. He added, that he had a thou- 

fand times ſince reproach'd himſelf with the folly 
of his own conduct at that time, or that he could 
think it could recommend him to any woman of 
virtue and ſenſe, to boaſt of having no thought 
or ſenſe of religion: For, madam, ſays he, had 
you taken no notice of it, I ſhould of neceſſity have 
concluded, in a quarter of an hour after, that you 
bad no ſenſe of virtue or religion yourſelf, Why, 
EP H 6 what 
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what if 1 had not; ſaid I; I had been: but the 


more ſuitable to you, and you muſt haveliked me the 
the better for that. He returned, No, madam, 


Juſt the contrary ; for, tho? I own I bad not thought 


of religion myſelf, yet, had any woman told me 


ſo of herſelf, I ſhould preſently have ſaid, ſhe was 
no match for a gentleman ; for no man can be ſo 


void of ſenſe, as well as of religion, as not to 
know, that a woman of no religion is no wo- 


man fit to make a wife of: and this, ſays he, con- 
vinced me, that you were in the right to refuſe me 
on that account. 

Aunt. It was a very ingenuous acknowledgment, 
I confeſs ; the truth of it is ſo convincing, that E 


_ wiſh all the young women, who have their ſettle- 


ments in view, would reflect ſeriouſly on this point, 


that, however wicked men are, they are always 


willing to have ſober, religious, and yirtuous 
wives; and tis very rarely, that the worſt rake - 
in nature, if his ſenſes are in exerciſe, deſires to 


bave a wife looſe like himſelf, —But pray go on, 
EE 2 1 


Sifl. He told me, he was not gone a quar- 
ter 725 an hour from me, but this reffection ſtruck 
with horror upon his mind: what a dreadful crea- 


ture am 1! Sure I am a borrid frightful wretch! 
that a woman of ſobkiety and religion was afraid 
to venture to take me, for fear of being ruined; and 

- that the ſhould think ſhe. declared war agaivſt 


heaven, and joined herſelf to one of God's ene- 
mies! He was going on, but I found his ſpeech 
ſtopp'd of a ſudden ; at which I was a little ſurpri- 
fed, and aſk'd biea, if he was not well? He faid, 
yes; and endeavoured to hide the little diſorder he - 
was Sn and went on. He then told me, that I had 


been really very juſt to him, and he had reaſon 


to 


„% 
to thank me for it; and that he had deſired my 
ſiſter to expreſs his mind fully on that account; 
which he hoped ſhe had done. 7 told him, I could 
not now enter upon an apology for what I had faid 
to him % long ago; that, if I had treated him rude- 
ly, or ſeverely, I was very ſorry ; but that what I 
did was occaſioned, as he knew very well, by his 
making ſuch open declarations and ſuch as 1 
thought he really had occaſion for, concerning his. 
averſion to, and ignorance of all religion; and 
that it was really a dreadful thing to think of mar- 
rying on ſuch terms. He replied, That if I had 
faid leſs than I did, he muſt neceſſarily, when he 
came to his ſenſes, have had a meaner opinion 
of me than he had ; and that it was really the re- 
proaches that I had given him, and the excellent 
reaſons I had given him for my reſolutions of re- 
jecting him, that had now brought him back to me, 
and had made him reſolve to have no woman om 
earth but me, if I would but revoke the refalutions 


I had taken againſi him : for nothing leſs, than ſa I 


much religion and virtue, could ever make him 
happy. „ 8 
Aunt. If he was ſincere in this, I aſſure you, 
niece, it was a high compliment upon religion, as 
well as upon your conduct. "FA 
J. Sift. I told him, that, as the reaſon I had 


for uſing him ſo, was thus approved by himſelf, he 


bound me to preſerve the ſame reſolution, on the 
hazard of his having the lefs eſteem for me. He 
confeſs d that was very true, unleſs he could con- 
vince me the cauſe was remov'd ; which he ſaw no 
hopes of ; and that was the reaſon that he came to 
viſit me again, with ſo little encouragement, that 
he knew not what to think of it. | | 
Ela. Si/t, What could he mean by that? Why, 


ſure, 


5 . „ 
ſure, then all we have heard muſt be falſe, and he 
is the ſame man as ever. „ 
To. Sift, I was greatly ſtartled at his words, and 
looked ſteadily at him, but could judge nothing 
from his countenance ; but it grew late, and he 
took his leave, falling into ſome other curſory talk, 
and left me, | confels, in the great-/i conſu ion of 
thoughts imaginable ; for I was dreadfully afraid he 
would declare himſelf to have no ſenſe of religion 
on his mind ſtill; and then I was in a worſe con- 
dition than at firſt, having thus admitted a ſecond 
treaty with him. 9 5 
Aunt. I thought, child, you was a little per- 
plex d on Tueſday night; but I took it to be only a 
little thoughtfulneſs more than ordinary, which is 
uſual on ſuch occaſions. „„ EY 
Ys. Si. When he came again the next night, he 
made a kind of an apology for having left me in 
more diſorder than he us'd to do: For to tell you. 
true, madam, ſays he, I was not able to go on with 
what I was ſaying to you, neither am I now, ſays 
be, ſeeing 1 am come to wait on you, and yet 
have eflectually ſhut the door againſi myſelf, I told 
him, I did not perhaps rightly underſtand him, un- 
Jeſs he would explain himſelf: Why, /ays he, I 
have firſt told you ſincerely, how abſolutely. I ap- 
prove the reſolution you took againſt me, and yet 
_ own'd, and do ſtill, that I am no way able to con- 
vince you that the cauſe is removed. I told him, 
that I thought he was not juſt to himſelf; and 


that the ſame thing, whatever it was, that had 


power to convince him that I was-under a neceflity 
to refuſe him on that occaſion, would certainly 
aſſiſt him to remove the cauſe. He turr'd ſhort 
upon me. But, madam, ſaid he, did I not make 
conditions with you, that whenever 1 talk'd of 
| 3 
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it, you ſhould take me for a hypocrite? And did I 
not declare poſitively to you, that 1 would deceive 
you, if 1 could? 

. ld. Sift, Now I know Abet be meant; bs 

Yo. Sift. Ay, ſo did I too; but he run it up ſo 
high againſt himlſelf, that I could not anſwer a 

word, unleſs I would haye 1 2 the tables, as 

it were, againſt myſelf, and-Courted him, by tell. 
ing him how well I was fatisfied of his ſincerity 3 

ſo that, in ſhort, I was quite puzzled : for what 
could II fay to a man that did, as it were, bid me 
believe him to be a hypocrite i 2 

Aunt. You had a nice caſe before you, couſin? 
pray what ſaid you to it? 

Yo. Sift. 1 told him, very coldly, I was under a 
neceſſity of believing every thing he ſaid, becauſe 
he had been ſo fincere with me all along; and-I 
begg'd him therefore not to tell me ſeriouſly: now 
that he was a hypocrite; and that the cauſe of 

my refuſing to talk with him before. was not re- 
moved ; that I hoped it was otherwiſe, but ſhould 
deſpair of it, if it came from his own mouth; 
and that if I was aſſured from his own mouth, that 
he came to deceive me, he muſt needs know I had 
nothing elſe to do, but to ad as I did before, which 
he had own'd. I had reaſon for. No, madam, 
ys he, I do not fay, I defire to deceive you: but, 

I ſay, "that having told you I would, you ought 
to believe I deſign it; and I ſee no room to con- 
vince you. that I am not an hypocrite, ſeeing. I 
promis d you 1 would be ſo; and I know not whe- 
ther I dare tell you that Iam not 1a, even in the | 

| beſt of me. | 
Eld, Sift, I could _ put an end 0 n this 
> nice in two: words. : 


"I. 
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27. Sift. Then you will the more eaſily tell me 

bow I fhall do it. : 
El. Sift. Why I would have told IO that 
though I had not fo much concern for him to buſy 
myſelf to enquire after his conduct, yet I had not 
ſo little, as not to be glad to know, by other hands 
| than his own, that he was no hypocrite, and that 
4 I rejoiced for his ſake to hear that his eyes were 
I opened to that which alone could make him the ; 
| 


happieſt man alive. 
Yo. Sift. Then I. muſt at the feos time 10 


told him, that my ſcruples were all over about him; 
= which was as much as to tell him I would have him 
whenever he pleas'd to take me; but J ha'n't learn'd 
A that way of talking yet. | 
Aut. Well, niece, and if you had, after ſo 
long acquaintance, and ſo much preſſing, I do 
| not think you could have charg'd yourſelf with be- 
ing forward. 
Vo. Sift. Well then you will the better like what 1 
has happen'd ſince, madam. I 
Aunt. With all my heart ; then pray go on, 1 
my dear. | 
: Do. Sift. Why, madam, this took up the Firſt 
F three or four nights of our diſcourſe: the night 
| before laſt he began a little more ſeriouſly, and 
* came cloſer to the thing itſelf: he told me, he 
had made himſelf very melancholy with me, the 
two laſt times he was with me; for he thought, 
that inſtead of courting me to have him, he had 
taken a great deal of pains to court me to refuſe 
him again. I told him, I thought fo too; and 
that I confeſs'd I had been a little concern'd about 
it, becauſe I could by no means underſtand him. 
He told me, it proceeded from the juſt-refiexion he 


made on his fooliſh diſcourſe two years ago, 
vix. 


5 1 Fe: 
vis. That he wiſhd he had counterfeited religious 
diſcourſe, aad that he would certainly have cheattd 
me if he could, and did not doubt but he could have 
done it effetiually. Thoſe words, he ſaid, flew 
in his face, when he went to ſay any thing fe» 
riouſly to me; and perſuaded him that I would 
believe he was only counterfeiting ſerious things 
on purpole to deceive me. I anſwered, he might 
reproach himſelf with thoſe things, but I did 
not lay any ſtreſs on them; for I believe he had 
too much honeſty, whether it proceeded from 
religion or no, to offer to deceive me in a thing, 
in which he own'd ſo ingenuouſly I was right. 
Then he told me with the greateſt affection in 
his diſcourſe that ever I ſaw in my life, that he 
mult confeſs, as he ſaid before, that my reject- 
ing him, as I had done, had made impreſſions 
on his mind quite different from what he had before; 


but that he found it the hardeſt thing in the world 


to expreſs what had happen'd to him on that ac- 
count, and the thoughts of thoſe things which 
had taken up his mind ſince that; only this he 


would own to me, that I was in the right; that 


he had moſt notoriouſſy expoſed himſelf to me, and 
that he had perfectly the ſame opinion now of thoſe 


things, which I had before, viz. That a religious life 85 I 


vas the only heaven upon earth; but he could go 
no farther, he ſaid, nor could he anſwer for himſelf, 
_ how far ſuch thoughts might carry him, to expreſs 
to me the particulars that had lain upon his 
mind about them; and how far what he had 
_  faid would ſatisfy me, he did not know. I told 
him, I hoped he did not think I ſet up for a judge 
of the particulars ; that my objection: before lay 
.- againſt a general contempt of all religion; that it 
© was my terror to think of marrying an _— ta 
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God, one chat had no ſenſe of the common duties 
we all owe to him that made us: but that I never 


pretended to expect a confeſſion of faith from him, 
or any man, in ſuch à caſe. He told me, he thought 


it required more aſſurance than he was maſter of, 
to talk any thing of himſelf that way, at leaſt till 


there were more intimacy between us; that he 
thought religious things (talk'd of in that man- 
ner) received an injury, from the very diſcourſe, 


and that it was next door to boaſting of them, 


which was the worſe kind of hypocriſy; and if 


he eould ſay no more of himſelf but this, he hoped 


I would take it for a ſufficient teſtimony. of the 
alteration of his thoughts, viz. that he loved 
me for the honour 1 paid to religion, and for 


that ſteadineſs which had made me refuſe him 
before. I told him, I ſaw his difficulty, and that 
TI would abate him the trouble of entering into par- 
ticulars, which I found he was too modeſt to relate, 


and which however I was not quite a ſtranger to; 
and that I defired we might ſpeak no more of a 
thing which I knew it was difficult for him to be 


free in. He bluſh'd as red as fire, when I faid I was 
not a ſtranger to the particulars, which he declined 
to expreſs, and faid not ene word for a good while. 
I told him I knew it was a point that could not come 
caſily from a man's own mouth; that I did not 


defire it, and would make him eaſy, ſo far as to 
tell him, I was fully ſatisfy'd he was no hypocrite, 


and hoped he would give himſelf no more trouble 


about it. He took me in his arms, and told me 
very affectionately, that I had faid that of him, 


that he would give all the world to be able to ſay 


of himſelf; but however he hoped to be beholden.. - 


"s 


to me for more than that; and as I had given him 
the firſt view of the beauty of a religious life, h 
. | expect! 
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expected a great deal more from my 3 
example, in purſuing the ſteps of it. I told him, 
that. -begg'd-of him we migbt avoid all religious 
compliments, for they were the oddeſt things in 
nature; that he quite miſtook me; that it was not 
becauſe T thought myſelf capable of guiding in re- 
ligious matters, that 1 inſiſted on the neceſſity of 
not marrying a man void of religion, but from a 
due ſenſe of juſt the contrary, ui. the want T 
ſhould be in of being guided and aſſiſted i in religious 
things upon all .occafions myſelf: that it would 


pe a fatal miſtake the other way, and greatly to my 


diſadvantage, to have him expect more . me 
than he would ſind; and that on the contrary, I 
thought I had now ſo much leſs religion than he, 
that he ought to reſuſe me now, for the ſame rea» 
ſon that I refuſed him before. 


This is the ſum of our affair, and thus it Ranks 8 i 5 


only with this addition, that he told me a very plea- 
fant ſtory which. 
near the court, which is ſo uſeful, as well as di- 
verting, that I cannot but relate it to you ®, 

Aunt. This ſtory is fit to be read for a lecture of 
inſtruction to all the young gentlemen of this ages. 
Well, niece, you are a bappy girl. 

Ho. Sift. Why, madam? ” 
 » Aunt. Only in being courted by a gentleman of 
the greateſt ſincerity, modeſty, and piety, that ever 
I met with in my life. 

27. Sift, And would you adviſe me, madam, to 
have him then? 


Aunt. Ay, child, without any more difficulty, 


- * Here ſhe tells how the flory of the two beaus and 
0 . the lord diſcour ſing of the eee 7 a religious os 
uv the ws * a gentleman. 
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if you a deſire to be the happieſt woman alive, ane 
an example and encouragement to all the young 
women in England, for the rejecting eue and 
irreligious huſbands. 

Thus far, I think, contains all the uſeſul part of 
this ſtory, only adding, that it was not long after 
this, both the agreement and ſettlement being all 
in a readineſs, the father and all friends affenting, 
_ were * and lived afterwards the hap- 

teſt couple that can be imagined ; having a ſo- 

, i x th well-governed family; 2 moſt plea 
985 comfortable, agreeable converſation with one 
another ; ſuitable in temper, defires, delights, and, 
in a word, in-every thing elſe; and, which made 
them completely happy, they were een in 
piety and virtue toall Are e bay revs 


The End of the Firft Part. 
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7 E have ſeen the happy conduct of the 
W youngeſt of the three daughters of the 
gentleman, whoſe family this book be- 

gan with, and the comfortable ſucceſs of it: the 

ſecond daughter, from the beginning, acted upon 
other principles, or rather, indeed; upon no prin- 
ciples at all; yet her hiſtory may, perhaps, be no 


leſs fruitful of inſtruction, than the other, tho? 
ſomething more tragical, as to her own part of it. 


She had declared to her ſiſter, as appears in the 
beginning of her ſtory, that ſhe would not trouble 
herſelf, when it came to her turn, what religion 
the gentleman was of, or whether he had any re- 
ligion or no, if ſne had but a good ſettlement; and 
now we ſhall ſee her be as good as her word. 

Her father, whoſe character I have ſufficiently 
ſpoken to already, having had, for many years, a 
_ conſiderable trade into Italy, where he once lived, 
there came an Engliſb gentleman to viſit him, who 

had been formerly cotemporary with him, and 
long been his correſpondent or faCtor there, viz. 

6 Ef, 


5 ( . 
f at Legborn: and who, being grown very rich, was 


come to England; reſolving; to ſettle: here. There | 
were ſome: aceounts, it ſeems, depending between 
them, which they had appointed a day to ſettle arid 
balance, in order to exchange releaſes; which be- 
ing all finiſhed in the morning, the father. of theſe 
ladies takes his factor into the coach, and carries 
him home to dinner with him, where the old 
gentleman entertained him very handſomely, and 
where he had an opportunity to ſee the two maiden 
daughters; for the youngeſt, who had been mar- 
ried ſome time, was gone into Hampſbire to Ber 
country ſeat with her huſband. 
This Leghorn merchant no ſooner ſaw and con- 
verſed a little with the ladies, but he took a fancy 
to the youngeſt, and from that time reſolved to 
make her his wife. It was not long before he let 
them know his mind; and having made very 
hand ſome propoſals to her father, he (the father) 
received him with a frankneſs ſuitable to their long 
intimacy and acquaintance, and told him, with all 
his heart, if his daughter and he could agree. 
Before I bring them together, it is proper, to the 
reliſh of the ſtory, to take a little notiee of the cha- 
racters of the two young perſons, of whoſe ſtory we 
ought to have a general idea, that we may not be 
left to gather it up ſlowly among the particulars, 
'The young lady was very ſober, virtuous to the 
niceſt degree, extremely well bred, and wonder- 
fully good humour'd; ſhe was likewiſe a very love- 
ly, beautiſul perſon; the handſomeſt of the three 
ſiſters, beyond all compariſon: as to religion, 
ſhe had a very good foundation of knowledge, and 
had done nothing to make it be ſuppoſed ſhe was 
not truly religious in practice; but ſhe was not al- 
. ſo grave 7 ſerious as ber eldeſt ſiſter 1 
muCc 
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much leſs was ſhe ſo devout and ſtrict as her younger 
© FF (lifter that was married, as might be obſerved from 
| what paſſed between them at firſt; her temper was 
ſprightly and gay; and, tho' ſhe govern'd herſelf ſo, 
that ſhe gave every one room to ſee that ſhe was 
one that had a true ſenſe of religion at bot- 
tom, and a fund of good principles and good no- 
tions in her mind, yet ſhe was young and merry, 
and did not tie herſelf up ſo ſeverely in ſuch things 
as her ſiſters had done; which, though it was no 
part of her happineſs in the affair before her, yet it 
render'd her very agreeable to her father; and par- 
ticularly; it made the affair with this gentleman, 
much eaſier to her father, and he had much leſs 
trouble with her, than he had with her two ſiſters. 
The gentleman was, as Lhave obſerved, an Ita- 
lian merchant, a very handſome, agreeable perſon, 
perfectly well-bred, having liv'd abroad, and ſeen 
a great deal of the world: he was alſo a man of 
excellent parts and ſenſe, talk'd admirably well 
almoſt to every thing that came in his way, ſpoke 
ſeveral languages, and, in ſhort, was not a com- 
plete-bred merchant only, but much of a gentle- 
man; and to all this was to be added, that he was 
very ſober, grave, and oftentimes, as occaſion. of- 
fer'd, his diſcourſe upon religious affairs diſcover'd 
him to be very ſerious and religious. As to his e- 
ſtate, it was not very well only, but extraordinary; 
he was, indeed a little too old, having lived abroad 
about twenty-two years, and was about ſo much 
above twenty, which was the age of the lady. 
However, as this was an advantage in many other 
ways, as in his judgment and experience in the 
world, the father made no ſcruple at all of it, nor 
did his daughter enquire much after it. 
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In a word, having been introduced to the young 
lady, ſhe muſt have been a woman of much 
more nicety and ſcruple than ſhe profeſs'd herſelf - 
to be, if ſhe had diſliked any think in his perſon 
or circumſtances; and therefore having kept her 
company for ſome weeks, things began to draw 


towards a cloſe, when one evening, after the gen- 


man had been with her, and was gone away, her 

eldeſt ſiſter and ſhe happen'd to meet; and the 
following dialogue between them may farther ex- 
plain the caſe. | Zh hb” 


OR OO OT ITTTT7T7TT 0 
IA LOG UE I. 


Eld. Sift, E L L, ſiſter, how do you go 
[72 . on? When are we to go and 
buy wedding cloaths? ” TOO 
S8 Sift; Nay, I don't know; e'en when you will, 
I think: I don't know what we flay for, not I. 
Eid Sift. Prithee let's have done with it then; I 
want to call him brother; then I can talk freely to 
_ 5 3 N 
Sit. Why you may call him brother now, can't 
you? Vou ſee he calls you ſiſter already, as natu- | 
rally as if we were all of a bree. x 
Eld. Sift. Ay, ſo did ſomebady elſe, you know 3 
and yet made a two-year's piece of work of it af- 
| terwards for all that. . 
8ſt. Yes, yes, I remember it; but I' aſſure 
you { am none of thoſe; I'll either make an end 


* She means the gentleman that : courted the third 
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of it one way, or make an end of it another way, 
in leſs than ſo many months. 
Ela. Sift, Perhaps your objections are not ſo juſt 
as her's? 
Sf. I don't enter into her ſcruples, I aſſure you, 
Ed. Sit. 1 hope you have not her occaſion. _. 
8. Nay, I don't know what occaſion ihe had, 
not I. | 
Eld. Sift. Nay, hold, ſiſter; don't ſay fo. neither; 
without - doubt her occaſion was very juſt; and 
you have the ſame obligation upon you, but I hope 
you have not the ſame occaſion. 
_ Sift, TI know not what you mean by obligation; 
T have no obligation at all upon me, as I know of. 
Eld. Sift. Why do you ſay fo, ſiſter? I mean the 
obligation which is upon us all, from the charge 
my mother gave us upon her death-bed, about our 
marrying religious buſbands. 
Sit. 1 look upon what my mother aid to be 
good counſel, which we ſhould give its due - 
- weight to; but I do not take it to be a command 
that binds me abſolutely in duty to my mother's 
word; duty certainly ends, when death __ 
rates. | 
I 4 Ed. Sift. 5 know not whether it does or no, 
ſiſter. 
: N., i/t. T think you are too ſuperſtitious that way, 
8 | 
El1d. Sift. Well, but ſuppoſe it to be bat⸗ as ad- 


vice, yet it has a double force with i it: Fi, as it. 


came from a tender, dear, and moſt affectionate 
mother, who not only moſt paſſionately loved us, 
but had an excellent judgment to direct her to give 
us the beſt counſel : and Secondly, as our own 
judgment and conſcience muſt teſtify with her, 

per what ſhe Nb us 5 obſerve, is the moſt 


rea- | 
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reaſonable neceſſary thing for us to do, that can 
be imagined for our own advantage, and as well 
for our happineſs here as hereafter. 

$i. You lay a greater ſtreſs upon it than I do, 
I confeſs: if my mother had been alive, indeed, I 
ſhould have thought myſelf obliged to be guided 
by her directions, and her injunctions would have 
been poſitive commands; but then ſhe would have 
been able tojudge of particular circumſtances, and 
would have given her advice accordingly. | 
Eid. Sift, But her advice to us was therefore 
ſoited to her preſent ſtate of abſence, and went 
no farther than to a caſe deſcribed by its own cir- 
cumſtances, and which nothing can alter; becauſe 
the obligation ſuppoſes the circumſtance, and 
where the circumſtance is not, the * 
ceaſes. 

St. You talk fo learnedly, I want an expla- 
nation, + 

Eld. Sift, No, ſiſter, you don't want an expla- 
nation, I am ſure; but you are diſpoſed to lay it 
all aſide, as a thing you have no need of; how- 
ever, Þ 11 explain myſelf in a word ſpeaking : our 
mother warn'd us againſt marrying men of no re- 
ligion, that is, men that made no profeſſion of a 
reverence to God and his worſhip ; this want of 
a religious profeſſion is the circumflance which I 
ſpeak of ; if the circumſtance does not appear, the 
advice ceaſes ; for our mother knew we vi not 
| judge of ſincerity. . 
_ 674. Well; ſo then if a man tells me he is re- 
ligious, it's well enough, whether he ſpeaks truth 

or no. 

Eld. Sift, What need we talk of this? I hope 
ag have an aſſurance of the contrary in Mr. | 

Sit. Yoo not I, indeed: : what aſſurance can 7 _ 
| Have 


„ 


1 but 


„ 


have ? he ſeems to be a ſober man, that's all T 


Ela. Sift, Well, and I would know more of it, 


however, if I were you. | 


Siſi. Why I do know ſomething more of it too, 


now II think of it; for we were talking of ſuch 
things one night, when he happened to mention 
fir Robert ———, and he ſpoke of him with a 


great deal of indignation ; he ſaid he was a horrid 
atheiſtical wretch, and that he could not bear his 
company ; for he was always making a jeſt of ſa- 
cred things, bantering all religion in ſuch a manner 
that no ſober mind could abide it without horror. 
£14. Sift, Well, there's ſomething in that, 1 
Aſſure you. ' | ; _ - 8 ki: 
Sift. Why, I take it to be a plain declaration, 


that he has a juſt reverence for religion, as my 


ſiſter took the contrary in her lover for a declara- 
tion of his having no religion at all. . 
Eld. Sift. Nay, he told her he Had not, in fo 


Th many words, and that he had not troubled his 


head about it, and did not intend to do it. 
Sit. Well then, and this gentleman has told 
me he has ; for he owns he has ſo much regard for 


religion, that he cannot hear it ridiculed and ban- 


tered without horror. 


> 


Eld. Sift; That is ſomething, I confeſs, in ge- 


Sinn. But what ? What would you have me do? 
Mult I examine his principles and opinion? Shall 


I aſk him to ſay his Catechiſm ? if I ſhould talk on 


that faſhion to him now, what kind of a cateche- 
ical wife will he think I ſhall make? he'll think 
ſhall be a ſchool-miſtreſs rather than a wife, 


Edd. Sift, No, no; tho' you are ſo pert with 


your ſiſter, forſooth, you need not be ſo with 


(- 188 ) | 
him, I hope; nor need I tell you how to manage 
| ſuch a point: but I warrant you 1 would find it 
out, what his opinion was, one way or another : 
why he may be a papiſt for aught you know yet 


of him; ſome of them are very religious in their 


Way, and ſpeak very reverently and ſeriouſly of 
religion in general. BEE: : 


n. Let him be a papiſt and he will, I am ſure 


I can never aſk him ſuch a queſtion ; but however, 
I am pretty well ſatisfied of that too; for I heard 
him ſay once, he had been at church : and another 
time accidentally ſpeaking about religion, he de- 


clared he was a member of the church of England, 


as by law eſtabliſhed. | 


| Eld. Sift. Well, you are an eaſy lady; a little 


matter ſatisfies you: I ſhould preſently have ſaid, 
I hope, fir, you mean the Proteſtant Church of 


England + why do you not imagine the Roman 
catholicks think the popiſh church is the only 


church'of England that is eſtabliſhed by law ? 
Sit. Sure, ſiſter, you take all the world to be 


hypocrites and cheats; I never can ſuſpect any 


gentleman, that bears the character of an honeſt 
man, would ſet up and impoſe upon me with ſuch 
_Equivoca] ſpeeches; why, I never heard ſuch a 
vile diſtinction in my life, _ 1 

Eid. Sit. Have you not? Why then I have: 
I have heard, that in king Charles the ſecond's 
time, people in general were deluded with that 


very expteſſion in all their publick ſpeeches, pro- 
clamations, declarations, Sc. promiſing always 
to preſerve and maintain the church of England, 
as eſtabliſhed by law; and yet all that while they 


meant the popiſh church. 
Sit. Theſe are remote things, ſiſter; for my 
| e parts 
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pert, I have no miſtruſt; Iam honeſt myſelf, and 
I ſuſpect nobody. 

. Eld, Sift. It is a * of moment, iter; * 
would be ſure. 

Sin. Not I; I have no room to ſuſpect. | 

Eld. Sift. Then you do not anſwer the dies 


tion you were under to my mother's deſire. | 
 - Sift. Yes, I do: for I think I have good reaſon - 
to believe him a very ſerious religious gentleman, * 


Eid. Siſt. But you know my mother engag'd us 
to examine particulars, and not to marry any man, 
how religious ſoever he ſeemed alſo, unleſs he was 


of the ſame opinion in religion with ourſelves, 


Sig. In that I think my mother went too far, | 


ſiſter. 


Eid. Sift. My mother gave us a great many ex- 


amplet ot the miſery that has followed in the re- 


lation of huſband and wife, by reaſon only of dif- 
ferences in opinion. 88 
Sint. It muſt be then where there was but little op 


religon on either ſide. 


214; Sil. I do not know that neither ; you and 
I know ſome families, more than one or two, 
where they are all at daggers-drawn about opi- 


nion, and the families are ruin'd as to their peace, 


and yet both are very religious too, nay zealous 


in their way; and the more the zeal, the more ta 
ſtrife. | 


Sit. There may be zeal, but there i is no charity 

then: and what's any religion without charity? _ 

Eld. Sift. Well, but becauſe charity does not 
always keep pace with religion, and every one is 
apt to think themſelves in the right, and to reproach 
the ſincerity of. thoſe that differ from them; there- 
fore our mother earneſtly preſs'd us to make that 
point ſure before we fix'd our choice for our lives. 
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nion with yourſelf? 


TS 


| Sig. It is a fine thing to talk of, but hard tobe 


ſollow'd: what have I to do with his opinion? and 
what can I ſay to him, if he tells me he is of one 
opinion, and ſhould be of another? you nor no 
young body alive, can prevent being impos'd upon, 
if a man finds it for his purpoſe to deceive us. 

Eld. Sift, Well, ſiſter, you trample upon all 
caution ; you are one of them that ſeem perfectly 


indifferent, whether you are deceived, or no. 


Sit. No, ſiſter, Iam not willing to be deceived, 
you ſee; I have had a general diſcovery of his be- 
1ng a man religiouſly inclin'd, that has a reverence 
for the worſhip of God, and the being of God 


nay, you cannot but remember, how the other 


night at ſupper he diſcours'd very gravely, and I 


aſſure you, to me it was very agreeable, about the 
men of the, town firſt pretending to be atheiſts, 


and to deny the being of a God, and the next mi- 
nute profanely ſwearing by his name.  _ 


the firſt ſcruple; ſo far, I may grant, you are with 
in my mother's firſt injunction, not to marry a 


man that does not profeſs to be religious in general; 
but that is but one part: what ſay you to the 


other, not to marry any man, however proſeſſing 
himſelf to be religious, that is not of the ſame opi- 
Sit. You will carry every thing up to the ex- 
tremity ; but, however, I have a way for that too; 
d you ſhall not charge me with ſlighting my mo- 
ers advice. Fo 


Ela. Sift. What way have you got? I doubt, 


*tis but an odd one. 


$i. Why, if he will not be of my opinion, 1 
be of his opinion; and fo we will agree one way, 


if we cant't t' other. | 
Ed. 


Eid. Sift, All this is true, and clears you from 


\ 
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Els Sift. That's boldly ſaid, and I muſt own to 
you, ſignifies, you are yet to chuſe in your own 


opinion: pray, what if he ſhould be a Roman ca- 


tholick ? as I hinted before; you know, he has 


lived in Haly. 


Sit. Well, if he ſhould be a Chriſtian Sabel 

I am a catholick Chriſtian ; ſo we need not fall 
out for all that. 

Id. Sift. ] perſuade 5515 you are not ſo in- 

different as you make yourſelf, or elſe (which I 


hope rather) you are jeſting with me, or you talk 


this upon a ſuppoſition, that you are ſure he | is a 
proteſtant. 
Sift. Well, you are in the right there too; I 


cannot entertain ſuch thoughts of him; beſides, 
0 my father told me he was a proteſtant. 


'Eld. Sift. It is our misfortune, ſiſter, that my 
father does not much concern himſelf about thoſe 


things; he leaves us to our fate. 


St. And is that our misfortune, ſay aw I hs 


niot ſee it, I confeſs ; for I think 'tis our buſineſs to 


chuſe for ourſelves: and I obſerve, where fathersare 


. ſoveryſtrait-Jac'd, and confine their children to ſuch 


and ſuch particulars i in the huſbands or wives they 


| ſhall chuſe, their children generally chuſe without 
much regard to thoſe injunctions, or elſe fly di- 
_ rectly in the face of them, and go quite contrary. 


Eld. Siſt. You argue, ſiſter, from the practice 
to the duty, as if, becauſe children do not regard 
the care and concern of their parents in their mar- 
riages, therefore they ought to do ſo; and that it 
was not the duty of parents to direct thee or to 


concern themſelves about it, 


- 8:2, I don't inquire what is the duty of parents; . 
1 am ſ peaking of what is the practice of children, 
Eld. Sift, But you do not jultify that practice, 


I 4 pn EI Sift, 
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E 52 I think, tate one time with another, chil- 
dren do as well, when they truſt to their own di- al 
rections, I mean when they chuſe with judgment: | 
Pray, what would become of us, if we were juſt t 
to follow our father's direction? you know, he l 
would direct us to take the firſt that cont, if he fl 
liked but the ſettlement, _ 1} 

Eid. Sift. That's a wrong way of arguing, fiſ- 

ter, that becauſe our ſather neglects it, therefore by £7 
children are not the better for ſuch parents as do * 
their duty, and that ſnew a juſt concern for the | 
religious happineſs of their children, in ſettling 
them in the world, + 

Sift. I do not ſee much difference, I ſay; but 
ſometimes one do as well as the other. 

Eld. Sit, Yes, there is this difference, ſiſter, 
that, where the parents act right, the children are 
ſeldom ruin'd, unleſs it be by their own wilful 
ane. 

Sit. And A children are ruined, let the 

arents do their beſt ; nay, ſometimes the parents 
themſelves know not what to direct. 
Ela. Sift. You may as well ſay, that, becauſe 
doQors die, nobody ſhould take phyſick. 1 

Sift. Every one has eyes to chuſe for themſelves; | 1 
I don't think the proverb has any weight in this 
caſe, that love is blind: folks may eaſily ſee the 
difference between a religious man and an athieſt, 
without their patents. FRA 

Eld. Si: But it is a matter of ſuch weight, and = 
ſo irrecoverable when done, that we ought to ſee q 
with as many eyes as we can; and a careful, reli- 
gious parent is a good ſcout to look out for us, a 

good pilot to ſteer us, and a good counſellor to 
adviſe us. 
8 90 I don't hag the want of i, dtrhaps; ſo. 1 
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| Cay © 
much as + you-do.; 31 ſee, ſometimes, that very miſc, 
take of the parent is the cauſe of the ruin of the 
children. | 
Ed. Sift. I muſt confeſs, I do fee the want of 
it, and 1 think it is a ſad thing to be left, ſo as we 
are, without the guide of our parents, for all thats 
and if we, in particular, ſhould be ruined by it, 
our father would have ſmall ſatisfation in his own 
conduct: 'tis ſuch management makes children 
flight their father's directions, as they do. 
Si/?. Well, our father does kind things for us 
another way, however. 
Ela. Sift. I don't deſire to reflect upon my fa- 
ther; but, if his care was as much employed in 
chuſing religious huſbands for us ( ſince he will have 
us marry) as it is in getting portions for us, we 
ſhould find the advantage of it much more to his 
future ſatisfaction, and our own. _ 
Sit. We muſt take the more care of it ourſelves, | 
Ed. Sift, Why, that is the point Lam upon; FE 
wiſh you would do fo then, ſiſter; for i it 1s your 
Caſe that I am upon. 


- $f, I have done it, I think; I ſee no room to 
object, 


ſolved, I fee, and muſt go on; but you will buy 
your experience at a terrible price; and if, upon 


the trial, you ſhould be miſtaken, you will think 
of this diſcourſe hereafter, 


Sit. What would you have me dok © 

Eld. Sift. Do! I would enter into a ſerious dif-- 
"courſe of religious matters with him; I would 
know how we were to live together, whether as 
Heathens, or as Chriſtians; I would find out his 
principles, if he has any, or find out that he has 

none: this is not catechiſing him, nor is there any 


1 5 he "os 


E1d. Sit. T can ſay no more, ſiſter ; you are re- 
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quire into his eſtate, and make proviſion for your- 
ſelf out of it by a good jointure; and will you 
be aſhamed to enquire after that, which is of ten 
thouſand times the conſequence ! ſure, you can 
never go on hood winked at all hazards thus in 


n NN 
3 


and body; beſides, had you not our ſiſter's ex- 
ample before you; i 
- Sift. Why, I tell you, it is clear to me, that he 
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mind; I gave you an inſtance of it in his deteſta- 
tion of ſir Robert and his practices: if my ſiſter 


ſhe would never have refus'd my brother. 


me did not come fo far indeed: becauſe ſhe came 
to a clear ciſcovery that he had no religion at all, 
which was the firſt point; but I can aſſure you, if 
ſhe had got over that point, ſhe would have en- 


founded upon negative religion only. 

| _ If we expect to ſearch into poſitives, as the 
world goes now, I think we put a hardſhip upon 
ourſelves that we are not obliged to. 


Ela. Sift. But certainly it is our buſineſs to do 


great many men now-a-days that are not atheiſts, 


jeſt of ſacred things; and yet have nothing at all 

in them that is fit to be called religion. | 
Sit. Well, I am not to examine the inſide; a 

mall deal of hypocriſy will conceal the heart; if 


-own ; I cannot find it out. | | 
£14. Sift. Dear ſiſter, I ſhould not ſay ſo — 


thing indecent in it. You are not aſham'd to in- 
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that part that is for the happineſs of your life, ſoul, 


is a man that has a ſenſe of religion upon his 
could have had but ſo much ſatisfaction as that, 


Eld. Sift. You wrong my ſiſter, I aſſure you; 


quired farther; for 'tis a poor ſatisfaction that is 


it, if we expect to live happily ; for there are a 


and that abhor bantering of religion, or making a 


he be not a religious man, the worſt will be his 
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but that methinks you do not attempt-to find it 

out; you do not inquire after it; Ido not find you 
have exchang'd ſix words upon the ſubject, - _ 

Sf. Why, I tell you what he ſaid about fir 

Robert * me a good impreſſion of him. 


£14. Sift. O ſiſter! you are ſoon ſatisfy'd; you 
would not be ſo eaſy in the matter of his eſtate; 
it ſeems you will truſt your ſoul upon lighter ſecu- 
Tity than you will your portion. | 
Sit. How do you mean? : 
El. Sift. Why, ſiſter, you wont't take it upon 
his word that he has an eſtate, or that you ſhall 
be provided for; but you muſt have his eſtate ap- 
pear, your part be fettled, and the land bound to 
you; it is not enought for him to ſay, I have ſuch _ 
and ſuch a revenue by the year, and you ſhall 
have ſuch a part of it if I die before you ; but you 


will have it under hand and ſeal, fo that he ſhall 


not be able to go back. 1 
Si. Well, and ſhould Ido not ſo? . 
Eld. Sift, Ves, yes; but J allude only to it, and 

obſerve how leſs anxious you are, how much eaſier 

fatisfed, how ſooner ſecure, about the main ar- 
ticle that conſtitutes the happineſs of your life, and 
of your family, if ever you have one, than about 
your eſtate. „ | 

Sit. Yourun this matter up to a ſtrange height, 

ſiſter, as if all my felicity conſiſted in this one 

queſtion, Whether my huſband be a religious 
man or no? nay, as if it conſiſted in his being of 

the ſame opinion in religion as I am of; as if I 

could not be religious, tho? my huſband was not 

ſo; or, in a word, as if I could not go to heaven 

without my huſband. | 3 

Eld. Sit, No, ſiſter, it is you that run it too 

high ; I do not ſay you is go to heaven with- 

| 55 1 + iS * 


„ 
out your huſband; or you cannot be religious 


without your huſband ; but I do ſay you cannot 


go comfortably thro? the journey thither without 
him, or he without you. A woman is to be a 
help- mate, and a man is to be the fame; now a 
huſband will be a ſorry help to a wife, if he is not 
a help in the religious part of her life; and a wn 
help indeed in the religious 2298 if he has no ſen 
of it himſelf. 


Si. But I tell you he has a ſenſe of it, and an 


affection to it. 

Eid. Siſt. Well, but it will hold in the other 
part of the queſtion too: ſuppoſe he has, yet if 
his ſenſe of religion is not the ſame with, or a- 
greeable to your ſenſe of it; if he thinks you are 
going the wrong way, and you think he is going 
the wrong way, one pulls this way, and the other 
pulls that way, in religion; what will this come 
to beg the nur, ſiſter ? have you conlider'd 
mat? 

Sit. Ves, yes, I have confidered it very well. 


Ela. Sit. I doubt it, ſiſter; J doubt you have 


only conſidered of it ſo as to reſolve not to conſi- 
der of it. | 

Sit. J have confidered it ſo far, as to ſee that I 
can do nothing in it farther; I cannot enter in- 
to a debate about principles; tell him what my 
opinion is, oo aſk him what his opinion is, and 


try before hand whether they agree or no: I tell 


you, I don't think 'tis my buſineſs, any more than 


the talking to him of our ſettlement; that's the 


father's part to do; ſure my father won't bring a 
heathen to me! 


Eld. SP. It is true, and that is our miſery, that, 


as I ſaid before, we have not a father to concern 


himſelf i in that * for us; but I do not think 
it 
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2 it is ſuch an improper thing for you to do. Ro 
| I could ſome way or other bring it in, that I would 
* make ſome gueſs at him.: why, you have never 
ö | offer'd at it in the leaſt, neither has he ſhewn you 
1 any thing of it; I do not ſo much as find that he 
11 has ever gone to church with us, ſince he has 5 5 
3 pear d here ſo publickly. 
I! | Sift, Why no, that's true; and I e be 
4 did. not indeed, eſpecially laſt Suuday, when he 
4 din'd with us; but he made an excuſe that I 
thought was ſufficient, 
Eld. Si. Well, and would not tl have laugh'd 
at him at night, and afk'd him, if ever he us'd to 
| go to church? or whomes he went to church that 
' Sunday or no? 5 
8%. Why, ſo I did; and he told me he was 
obliged to go that day to wait upon the nn | 
de Monteleon, the Spaniſh ambaſſador. 
Eld. Sift, The Spaniſh ambaſfador! why Hem 
he was obliged to go to the popiſh chapel with _ 
Him too; for the embaſſador never fails at that 
time of day. PII lay an hundred pounds he went 
to maſs with him; there's a clue for you, find 
out that now, and your buſineſs is done. 
8. Dear aſter, you are ſtrangely poſſeſꝰd 
with Mr. —'$ being a papiſt; have you any 
5 particular notion of it? you perfectly fright me 
2 about it. 
Ela. Sit. No, indeed, I muſt confeſs l have not 
x the leaſt ground for it; I won't do him fo much 
EE injuſtice; but if I were in your caſe, I would 
> be ſatisfy'd about it; I would aſk him downright 
in ſo many words. 


Sit, T would not aſk him ſuch a queſtion for 
an hundred pounds, | 
Ela, 
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4m him, for ten thouſand. 
52 Why if 1 ſhould, and he were really a pa- 
pit, do-you think he would be ſuch a foo] to tell 


Eld. Sift. Perhaps, he may be ſo honeſt as not 


to deny what he is not aſham'd of. 
Si. L ſhould hate him the moment he confeſs'd 


it, not for being a papiſt, but for ſhewing he had 
Ela. Sift. So that you think he ought rather to 


venture your diſpleaſure ? 


ther I was diſpleaſed or no, or that he preſumed 
upon my being ſo engaged to him, that I could 


unſufferable inſolence. 
Eld. Sift. So you would have kim conceal his 


help yourſelf; pray which nen be the greater in- 

ſult? 

Si. You ftrive to puſh me into a ftreight, but 

I have a medium again that delivers me from the 

neceſſity on either ſide, and that is, to ſhake off the 

ſuſpicion; and ſeeing you have no real ground for 


mere jealouſy. 

Eld. Sift. I own I have no ground to ſuppoſe 

him a papiſt; but I would never marry a man in 

the world, without knowing what his principles 

are 3 *tis no ſatisfaQtion to me, to ſay he's not an 

atheiſt, he is not a profane deſpiſer of religion : 
negatives are a poor foundation, ſiſter, to go up- 


on in a Caſes of ſuch conſequence ; if he is of any 
| | _ 
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Eid. Sift. And I would not marry him without | 


ſo little concern for me, as to venture to own it. 
deny his religion, and diſown his princigtes, than 


Sz ñ. I ſhould think he was very indifferent, whe- : 
Not go off; either of which I ſhould take for 2a 


principles, and diſcover them when you could not. 


it, I cannot ſee why I ſhould terrify myſelf with a a 
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religlon, he ſhould tell it me, or I would have no- 


thing to ſay to him. 


S. Why, I told you, he ſaid in particular, that | 


he was of the church of England, as by law eſta» 
og ls! | wn: ; 
. Eld. Sift. Why firſt, dear fifter, I told you 
that's nothing but what any papiſt may ſay, even 


without a diſpenſation ; but however it ſeems he 
did not fay that, but in way of diſcourſe to other 


people; he did not ſay fo feriouſly, in anſwer to 


any inquiry of yours, or to give you ſatisfaction. 


Sift. No, that's true; I have not defired any 


fatisfaction of him; for I take thoſe caſual oc- 


caſional diſcoveries of himſelf to have more of na- 


ture in them, and to be leſs liable to ſuſpicion, than 


a formal ſtudied anſwer to a jealous or doubting 


queſtion; and I have many reafons for my opi- 


nion too. 

Eid. Sift, Why that may be true; but I cannot 
think that fuch occaftonal curfory fpeeches can 
have ſolid foundation enough to fatisfy you in a 
thing of ſuch moment; and I think I have the 
teſtimony of the fathers of our reformation on 
my ſide, who, without doubt, ſaw in it the great 
weight that lies on this part, viz. of the advan- 


tage and neceſſity that there is, that huſband and 
wife ſhould be of the ſame opinion in religion 
one with another; when they appointed, with the 
office of matrimony, that the communion be 


given to the marry'd couple at every wedding; that 


it might appear, not only that they both made a pro- 
feſſion of the Chriſtian religion, but that they both 

tt . . . 
agreed in the profeſſion of the ſame principles, and 
join'd together in the ſame communion with the 


reform'd Proteſtant churches, and with one an- 


other. And I think this is, enough to convince you 


( 200 z % * 
of the juſtice of our mother's injunctions, that we 
ſhould not marry any man, how religious ſoever he 
was, unleſs he was of the ſame opinion in religion 
with ourſelves; or, as I obſerved above, that, as. 

was the cuſtom, the man and the wife might 
communicate together. 

Sift. take that to be done principally to prevent 
2 arrying with N aihs and to diſcover 


leſſer di erences among e ee have NS - 
mutual communion more difficult; but I think 
the reaſon of the thing remains, viz. that every 
couple ſhould know what communion they are of,, - | 
and ſhould be always, if poſſible, ſincere and with» | 4 
out conſtraint, of the ſame communion with one 1 
another. 
S8. J rather think 'tis left off, W it is not 
thought to be of ſo mueh moment as they thought 
it of then. 
Eld. Sift. That is then, becauſe religion itſelf 
is leſs in faſhion than it us'd to be, which indeed 
is too true; alſo marriages are now wholly taken 
up with mirth and gay things: but in thoſe days -- 
matrimony ſeems to have been underſtood, as it 
is in itſelf, a ſolemn and ſerious thing; not 
e ventur'd on raſhly, conſider'd of Aightly, or 
perform'd with levity and looſeneſs: *tis a tran i- 
ration of the greateſt weight, attended with cir- 
cCumſtances of the greateſt importance, and con- 
ſequences of the utmoſt concern to our welfare 
or miſery: the happineſs of life, the proſperity 
of families, and indeed the intereſt of the ſoul 
is exceedingly dependant upon the good or bad 
conduct of both parties in this great affair; and a 
to 
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to run headlong upon it, is rightly compared to a 
horſe ruſhing into the battle, and argues a miſer- 
able thoughtleſſneſs of what is before us. 

Sit. Dear ſiſter, you terrify me with talking 
thus: what is it you would have me do? 

Eld. Si. I would have you take ſome meaſures 
ſuch as opportunity will not fail (in your conver- 
ſation with this gentleman) to preſent you with, 
that you may know not only negaizvely that he is 
no hater and deſpiſer of God, and religion, but 
poſitively what his principles in religion are; you 
may go as far farther as you ſee room for it, but 
leſs than this you can never be ſatisfied with; and 
can never anſwer it to God, to yourſelf, your 
mother's dying injunctions, not to your childreng 
if you ſhould have any, to venture upon mn 
him without it. 

Sit. If Mr.——heard your diſcourſe; he would 
think you were very much his enemy. 

Ela. Sift. If he was in his ſenſes, he would think 
me very much his friend. 


S8. No, no, quite the contrary, I aſſure you. | 


Eld. Sift. Pray, my dear, let. me aſk you one 
queſtion ; for I muſt own to you this is one of 
my great ſaſpicions; has he enquired nothing after 
your religion, the profeſſion you make, or the opĩ- 
nion you are of? has be aſk d you no Come 
about it neither? 


Si. No, not a word, he knows better; e 


knows I ſhould give him but a ſhort anſwer, if he 


ſhould aſk me any thing about my religion: what 


8 


do you think III be catechiz'd already ? No, wa 3 


it is not come to that neither, 
- Eld. Sift. This is one of the ſtrongeſt grounds 
of ſuſpicion to me, and aſſures me that he has 


very little regard to religion in general; that he 


can 
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ean pretend to marry you, and know nothing whe- 


ther you are a heathen or a Chriſtian an atheiſt or 


a religious perſon, a papiſt or a proteſtant; the man 
dan have no great value for religion, that is ſo lit- 


tle concern'd whether his wife has any, or no; 
for I take the thing to weigh as much on one ſide 
as on the other, where there is any ferious conſi- 
deration at bottom. 4% 


Sift. Indeed we have had no diſcourſe about it. 


Eid. Sift. It ſeems you are pretty well agreed 


that is to ſay, that neither of you trouble your heads 
about it: 1 muſt confeſs, I think it will be a dread- 


ful match. | 
Sit. Why fo? I tell you I have a way to pre- 
vent all the miſchief you fear, and that is, as I told 
ou before, I am reſolved we will agree; for if he 


is not of my opinion, I will be of his opinion, and 
fo we will never have any ſtrife. AL 9093-.. 
£14. Sift. But ſuppoſe you cannot do this; for I 

take all that for looſe talk ; for example, ſuppoſe 


he ſhould be a papiſt? | 


Sig. I won't ſo much as ſuppoſe ſuch 2 thing: 


I wonder you can ſuggeſt it of him. EN 
| Ela, Sit. You ſeem to be very much in the fa» 


ſhion of our city-ladies, ſiſter; I am ſorry for 


Si. What faſhion's that, ſiſter ? 


Ela. Sift. Why, of reſerving their choice of prin- 


ciples, till they ſee what principles their huſbands 
ſhall be of 1 ag FEA 
Sit, And is it not a very obliging cuſtom, ſiſter, 
in the young ladies; I think the gentlemen owe 
them a great deal for ſo much complaiſance. 
Eid. Sift. There ſeems to be ſomething of fore- 


caſt in it, I confeſs, viz, That they may be in a 
TY | 88 poſture 
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poſture to take any thing that offers ; but there is 


E 

nothing of ſerious religion in it. 1 
Si. Well, there is a great deal of good humour 
in it; and it takes off the occaſion of religious 


diſputes afterwards, which I take to be the worſt 


kind of family- breaches. ; 
Ed Sift. But is not a concurrence of principles 


before-hand a much better _— eſpecially conſi- 
E 


during a ſtate of 


dering that the enquiry is ma 


diſtance, and while there is a power of preventing 


the miſchiefs of being unequally yoked ? 


Siſt. Well, I am perſuaded there never was ſuch 


a thing done, except by my ſtiff formal ſiſter > 


did ever a young gentleman, when he came to 


court his miſtreſs, examine her, to know her 
principles, and aſk her what religion ſhe was of? 


or did eyer young lady, when ſhe was courted by 


-- any gentleman, ſet up to catechize him upon the 


articles of his creed, except, as I ſay, my ſurly | 


_ fiſter, 35 : : 
Eid. Siſt. Let me anſwer that queſtion with a 


queſtion, ſiſter : did ever a young lady, that had 


any regard to religion, and the future happineſs of 


ber life, ſuffer herſelf to be courted two months 
by a ſtrange perſon coming out of taly, from the 


very bowels of ſuperſtition, and the very kingdom 


of popery, and go on with him even to drawing 


of writings, and never know what religion he 
was of, or whether he had any religion, or no; 


except that ſhe had heard by accident that he was 


not an atheiſt? 


Sit. Well, I muſt take him for better and for 


 wwor/e, you know; I'll make the beſt of him 1 can. 


Eld. Sift, I am very ſorry that I can't prevail 


with you to prevent your own misfortunes, when 


it is ſo eaſy to be done. 


Sift. 
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Siſt. You propoſe what I cannot ſo much as men- 
tion to him; I tell you it would be the rudeſt 
thing; Pm ſure if be ſhould do fo to me, I ſhould 
ſpit in his face, and bid him go and look for one 
that was religious enough for him; ſure, never 
any ſuch thing was done in the world! | 


you not remember the paſſages about Mr, ——— 


when he courted my couſin - ? did he not 
enter into a moſt ſerious pretty diſcourſe with her 
about religion, when we were all at table with 7 


them? and don't you remember we all ſaid, ay, 


and you too, ſiſter, when you heard it, that he 


did it with ſo much modeſty, and fo handſomely, 


that nothing could be more becoming? and did 


not you, as well as I, call her a thouſand fools 
for pretending to be diſguſted at it. 
Siſt, But ſhe took ill his publick mannes of do- 


7 ing it, which I think was wrong too. 


Eid. Sift. But I find you don't know or don't 
remember the reſt of the ſtory ;z ſhe expoſed herſelf 
to the laſt degree by reſenting it; the caſe was 
this: the gentleman had courted her ſome weeks, 


and lik'd her, nay /ov'd her very well; but was : 
greatly perplex'd to find out what taſte of reli- 


gion his miſtreſs had; he was loth to fall point» 
blank upon her with the queſtion, juſt as you ſay, 


in your caſe, yet he was not willing to be ſatisfied 


with a ſecond-hand relation neither ; but one day 


when we were all together at my couſin's, the 


— 


young gentleman ſupped there, and after ſupper 


er mother and he and I entering into a diſcourſe 
together of ſeveral matters, at laſt- we began to 
talk of religion, and particularly of religious 
matches, when we were agreeably ſurpriſed to hear 
him talk for near half an hour wholly upon that 


ſub- 


Eid. Siſt. 1 wonder you can talk ſo, ſiſter! do 
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kubject; you were not there juſt when he talked 


of it, but we all gave you an account of it. 
Siſt. T was not there; I ſupped at London that 
night, and came to you the next day, 1 ſuppoſe. 


El. Sift. You did ſo; but it would have pleaſed. 


you to have heard him talk; he began with the 


meaning and nature of religion; how it con- 


ſifted chiefly in natural duties, the effects of the 


knowledge and acknowledgment of a God go» 
verning the world, to whom we owed: the ho- 


mage of our lives, and of all we enjoyed, and muſt 


account for the uſe or abuſe of them; then he 


obſerved how pleaſant and agreeble a religious life 
was, how it was religion alone that made life 


happy, families pleaſant, ſociety agreeable, and 
relations comfortable; how miſerably ſome fa» 


milies were brought up for want of it; how beauti- 
ful it was to ſee an unity between relations in 
matters of that nature, and how dreadful the ſtrife 


was in families where it was otherwiſe, = = 


Siſt. Where was ſhe all the while ? 92 
Eld. Siſt. She ſat juſt by him, and he held her 


by the hand all the while; he went on then to 


tell us a great many pleaſant ſtories of families 


that he had known: how in ſome the huſband 
was religious, and the wife atheiſtic and prophane; 
and in others the wife was religious, and the 
Huſband rakiſh, looſe, and profligate; and how 
miſerable the one made the life of the other. 


Then he gave himſelf a looſe to talk of the con- 


ſtant, never- failing felicity of families where there 
was a harmony in religious” things between huſ- 


band and wife; and then to try her, //appoſe, or 
perhaps to prevent her thinking he pointed his diſ- 


courſe at her, he turn'd to her, and ſmiling, 'my _ 
dear, ſays he, F there be any defett, on that ac- 


count 
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count between you and I, "twill be on my fide; but I 
hope to be hilf'd forward by you. 1 ; 
Sift, That was a kind of wheedle, rather than 
a ſerious turn in his talk; and I ſuppoſe ſhe took 


; it ſo. 4 


Ed. Siſt. No, no, ſhe took it otherwiſe, I aſſure 
vou: for he might eaſily ſee ſhe was not pleaſed : 
however, he went on, and told us a long ſtory of a 
couple that were married, and were both very re- 


ligious. and yet, ſaid be, they never had any hap- 


pineſs, any agreemant, or any practical religion 


in the family; this put me upon enquiry into the 
eircumſtances of it: Nh, madam, ſays he, one 


1 of one opinion in religion, and one was of an- 


other; both of them were tenacious of their own opi- 


nion, and cenſorious of the other: one went to one 


place to worſhip, and one to another one prayed to 


God in one part of the houſe, and one in another. 


A, ſays I, they prayed to the ſame God, I hope; ſure 


charity might have taught them to have prayed together ! 
So far from that, madam, ſays he, that they not only 
never prayed with one another, but I believe they ſcarce 


ever prayed for another in there lives, but looked 


upon one another as heathens or publicans, and ſuch 

as Cod himſelf would not hear. y 
This was a ſad family, fir, ſaid J; but I hope 

there are very few ſuch in this nation, where re- 


ligion is fo heartily eſpouſed, Truly, madam, ſays 


he, it may teach us what occaſion there is for us 
to ſeek out for religious wives, and to take care to 


be agreeable hnſbandstothem, when we have them: 


and here he ſaid a great many handſome things in- 


deed of the little concern meu generally took upon 


themſelves either to marry religious wives, or to 


ſee that the opinion of thoſe they married were 


not too much ſhocking with their own; and eſpe- 
cially that when men had religious wives, or wo- 


pw | tw men 


moch as lay in them, on both 


(20%) 

mad had religious huſbands, the 2 did not ſtudy, as 
des to bring Weir 

opinions to agree with one another, bearing with 

one another, yielding as much as poſſible to one 

another, and the like; that, as the ſcripture ſaid, 

their prayers might not be hindered, 

Siſt. Well, and was this the diſcourſe that ſhe 
did not like 
El. Siſt. J am ſure her mother and I liked ity 
but ſhe behaved herſelf ſo ſimple about it the next - 
day, that gave him a ſurfeit of her religion, and 
he declined her afterwards upon that very account; 
for as he told me ſince very ſeriouſly, ſhe dicovered 
ſuch a temper at that time, ſuch a general diſlike 
of a religious life, and of a regular family, that 

made him particularly afraid of her. 

Siſt. Ay, ay, he ſhould have gone, if he was o 
nice; I ſhould have liked his diſcourſe no better 
than the did. 

Eld. Sift. How can you ſay ſo, ſiſter, when you 
cannot but remember how youdid like it when you 
heard of it? 

Siſt. I ſhould have thought it was too publick 
though, and that it was a kind of forcing me to a 

neceſſity of giving an account of my opinions, 
whether I would or no. 

Ela. Siſt. Well, what you would have done 1 
know not; but I think no woman in her ſenſes 


could havediſliked ſuch a principle as he went upon; 


it plainly ſhewed her that he was a man that placed 

the principal felicity of his life upon having a 
religious wife, a religious converſation in his fa- 

mily, and a religious eee of it ss it in- 

creaſed. | 
Siſt, What was that to the purpoſe ? ſhe would 

have had him without it, and he might have talked 

of it afterwards, - Eid. 


ET IE i 


Ela. Sifts Yes, yes, ſhe would have had him 
without it, that was her folly : but he was refolved 
he would not have her without it, and that was his 
wiſdom; and there was an abſolute neceſſity for 
him to try before-hand what he had to expect. 
Sit. Well, I would not have been tried by himz 
he ſhould e'en have gone, I ſay, and taken a fool 

| _ his own finiſhing, where he could have found 

Eld. Sift. Well, and he did go; and you know - 
he married afterwards a very ſenſible, ſober, and re- 
ligious woman, and they are a very happy famil 
— 2. I know ; ett e fooliſh ade — ; 

| Tee, has married a rake ; a fellow of no religion; 
und is as miſerable almoſt as it is poſſible for a wo- 
man that has a good eſtate to be made in this world. 

Se. Well, ſiſter, and how do you bring this 
Rory down to my caſe ! I hope, I am not going 
to marry a rake, as foe has done; if I thought it | 
was ſo, I would foon clear myſelf | 

Eld. Sift, No, no, fiſter, I do not ſay ſo; but 
there are many kinds of huſbands to make a ſober 
woman miſerable, beſides rakes, that J aſſure you; 
nor was it upon that account that I told you the 
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"7 What about differing in opinions, you 
mean? I muſt confeſs, I think, fiſter, you are too 
nice in that caſe, and run it up, I ſay, too high; 
I can give many inſtances where ſuch matches do 
very well : | „ 's 
Eld. Sift. Pretty well, you ſhould have faid ; 
and I know where you are a going to name a fa- 
mily; I ſuppoſe you mean our couſin Martha 


, and our friend Fame ————; one a 

ſtrict church-woman, and the other a quaker. | 
81/7, Well, ſuppoſe I did mean thoſe ; they live 
5 5 very 


1 Very comfqrtablye: and love one another very; 
* well. 
18 F EAA. Sits 1: am led pow Fas ed: 1 be- 
Yr 1 cauſe I would argue from the beſt example you can 
N give: I allow they live as well as tis poſfible for 
s two of ſo wide and irreconcileable principles to do, 
l and it is owing to; a world of good-bumour, affee- 
4 tion, and charity in bothof them z but if you thinx 
there is not ſomething wanting between them, 
7 which ought to be between a man and his wiſe, 
= ſomething eſſential to what we call happineſs, fome= 
1 thingithey would give half their eſtate to have, and 
4 me want of which xobs them of the ſweeteſt part of 
. | 
Yo 
l. 
8 


relation, and of the beſt and moſt ſolid comfort oa 
a married life; or if you think that they are not 
both ſenſihle offt, you are greatly miſtaken, + OY 
Si. Ido not converſe much with them, not TY 
but 1 know they are a very loving couple, and every 


R | body takes notice of it, and admires them for it. 
Eid. Sift. Before l go on where I was ſpeaking, 
* let metake notice to you, that your very laſt words 
| no are an argument on my ſide: it is true, they 
f are admired for their kind and pleaſant way of 
e l liing one with another; and why ig it? but be- 
ceeeuauſe it is ſo ſeldom, fo rare, ſo wonderful indeed, 
5 ta find two of different opinions agree ſo well, that 
5 all. people wonder at theſe two: and ſhall ay 
3 young woman, that values her peace, and lays any 
3 ſtreſs upon the happineſs of an agreement with her 


huſband, venture uon ſuch a "circumſtagee, in 
which it muſt needs be next to a mincla, if the 


. has any ſuch happineſs? 
4 Sz. You dont Loo: but there may be many 
A more ſuch. 


Eid. Sift. Welt, but 11 knw your own ex 
& ample, and I will convince . ſiſter, * eren 
7 | = va K 1 
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in thefe- two, who are happy toa miracle, yet there 
is an exception to their felicity ; and, though they - 


love intirely, and that love covers a multitude 'of 
9 ;yet, I ſay, they find ſomething wanting, 

hich other people have, and ſomething that they 
would be glad to have; and I have had frequent 
occaſions, in ſerious diſcourſe with her, to hear 


her ſpeak her mind freely to me, in this very caſe; 


particularly, I will give you one example of it, viæ. 
One Sunday morning, when I went to church with 
her, O! ſaid ſhe to me, coulin, if I could but get 
this dear Femmy of mine to go to church with me 
Well, ſays I, what then? What then! ſays ſbe:; 


Why, then I ſhould be the happieſt woman upon 


earth: methinks, tis the melancholieft thing, 


© - *continued ſhe, to go alone to the worſhip of God, 
and the man that I love, and is to me as my-own 


heart; it quite takes away all the comfort of my 


life. A while aſter this, as we walked along the 


ſtreet to go to church, ſhe fetched a deep figh: 
] hats the matter with you, faid I, couſin? The 
matter, couſin ! - ſays he, look there, you'll ſee- 


what's the matter: there's Hrs. —, with her 


| buſhand and all her children, going band in band 
to ſerve God together they live a heavenly life ; 


while we, tho* we-lave-one another better than they do 
a great deal, yet live like two flrangers on the Sab- 
bath - day. whatever wwe do all the reft of the week, 
Now, What think you of all their apparent affec-' 
_ to one another, ſiſtenf will that make up the 
r . e ves os 
Sit. They live very - comfortably, for all that:; 
and their love makes up all thoſe intervals in their 


Eid. Sift. Well, III tell you-bow comfortable they | 
. ; f : : ; Et ve 


Aide; Laſfüre you, though they are patterns to the HOLY 


whole world, for extraordinary affection, and their 
love is fo uninterrupted, that it does make up a- 
bundance of other things, yet here, I fay, it makes 
up no intervals, I. can aſſure you of it; nay, I 
think verily, that affection, which.it is confeſs d 
they have one for another, and for which they are 
both ſo admired, makes. it the worſe ; at leaſt, it 
makes it the more grievous to bear; and the part I 
am telling you will prove it; pray let me go on 
with it: I came back with her and dined ; and af- 
ter dinner, honeſt Fames takes up his gloves and 
his cane, and came and kiſs'd her, and prepares to 
go to the quakers meeting. She could hold no 
longer then, but burſt out into tears; he was ex- 
tremely anxious to know what ailed her, but ſſies 
could not ſpeak; ſhe was unwilling to grieve him 
and unwilling to ſay any thing that was un kind; 
he preſs'd her a long time, and ſaid a thouſand ten- 
der kind things, that I hardly expected from him; 
but that made her cry the more. At laſt, I ſaid to 
him ſmiling, I know what troubles her, but you 
won't relieve her: hr 75 . ro he, a little moved, 
] hy daft: thee ſay fo; I would let out my blond to do 
Ms good 3 = ſhe knows, I will flick at nathing © 
to do for her. Why, ſays I, you won't ſerve God + 
with her. J/on't J, ſays he, yes I would with all 
my heart, if ſbe would let me. This 1 found laid 
a foundation for ſome diſpute about their princi- 
. ples, but ſhe wiſely avoided that, and I perceived 
it, ſo i put it off: I dare ſay, ſays I, ſhe would give a 
ſhe has in the world jou would but go to church with | _ 
ber now. At that ſhe burſt out, tho? full of tears, 
Ay, ſays the I would give back my jainture with all 
my heart. He took her in his arms, and wink 
all the tendereſt and . expreſſions that he 


„ 
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„Was capable of, endeavoured to paciſy 13 anf put 

an endto it, as a thing they could not diſpute of 
Without unkindneſs, and therefore better to be a- 
«voided: but it took up the whole aſternoon to re- 
ſtore them one to another, and ſhe neither went to 
the church, nor he to the meeting, and yet here 
was: nothing but kindneſs and affection dernern ; 


bs all the while. 


Si. I never heard any 115 of this Pasten 7 
a Ed. Sit. But I have heard a great deal more 
| . her, and from him too; tho' ſhe loves him to 
an extremity, and to give him his due, he merits 
all her affection, yet as ſhe is a very ſober religious 
woman, the is ready to break her heart to think 


ſometimes what a life ſhe lives, ſhe can ſcarce ever 
talk to me of any thing elſe, I having been ſome- 


3 thing more intimate min. her on thoſe ocratians: 


than.ordinary. 


give her own. liveries, and go where, and do what 


can ſhe complain of? 


in his 2vay as ſhe is in hers ; but as there is no har- 


Sift. What has ſhe to. m please of? Has the. 
not a kind huſband ? and does he not give her all 
the liberty and freedom in the world? does ſhe 
not go as fine, and dreſs as well as ſhe pleaſes? 

: does he not keep her a coach, and give her leave to 


ſhe will? does ſhe not ve like a queen? what | 


"El, Siſt. Her caſe, in a word, ſiſter, is the 
very caſe our dear mother warn'd us of; and it is 
not hard to tell you what ſhe has to complain of; 
ſhe is a very ſober religious woman, that ſerves God 
night and day, with a ſincerity and devotion- not 
eaſy. to be found. among women, as the world goes. 
now, and I'll tell you what grieves her, and what 
flie.complains of: her huſband is as religious too 


mony or concurrence in their ſeveral principles and 
3 | ways 
"uy 7 | | S 
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ways 'of worſhip, i there can be no publick ated | 
family- - worſhip : he does not join with her, nor 
ſhe cannot join with him; fo all the thing called 
family- religion, the glory of 4 married ſtate, and 
the comfort of family-ſociety, is intirely loft; 
the ſervants are left ungoverned, the children un 
guided; and there again is her grief c doubled, ſhe 
has four little young children. It is true, be i is a 
man of too good a humour to deny or reſtrain 0 
her in the education of her children; but it 
is a fad thing to her. to be obliged to inſtru& 
and caution her children againſt the practice bf 
their father, whoſe life ought to be their pal. 
tern, and his practice their example. © bier! 
if ever 57 come to look into ſuch a. condition 
with a feeling ſenſe of it, as your own, you'will 
find it 1s not all the tenderneſs of the Ki affee- 
tionate huſband in the world can make up the 


| loſs of theſe things: on the other hand, he, has 
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his diffatisfaction too; he is 48 f d on the {ION 
of her difference from him, '2s'the is for his 5 
ference mom her 3 to that i in thort the unhappigd 
| | 3 is mutual. 
1 They ſhould haves confitered and prevencd 
RR the e things Wee hand. 
. Eid. S/. That's true, ſiſter; and that” s the 
1 | ' reafon* of all my diſcourſe to you. ; 00 my Re: 
|  *pofal*to your, and the reaſon why 28 900 
| much to come to the certainty of pO Mtg O {you 
will have fad reflections hereafter, ben Us 1 
temedy. 
Si. Jam not ſo nice in the point; Trl Ibu 
my remedy for it; if he can't come up to me, 1 
Fan come ig 4 him; J am ſure he is no quake? 


"Bla; - e hear Jou, 1 50 3 f make WL of 


ee 


a 62174 5 i 
it now v: 1 believe he is no quaker; but.hbe. 1 may . 
. worſe ; and you are not fure he will equal that 9 
ker in goodneſs of humour, kindneſs, and affec- 
tion, the want of which, I muſt. tell you, will 
make the want of the other be ſo much the worſe 
to bear. | 
Sz. Well, Imuſt run the venture of it, U think; 
5 lis gone too far to break off now. | 
- Ell. Sift. I bave not been perſuading you to 


__—_ leak it off, ſiſter, you miſtake me; I am only ar- 


guing, or rather perſuading you. to inform yourſelf 
, Of things, and know before-hand what you are go- 
"Ing to do, that you may not run into miſery blind- 
fold, and make your marriage be, as old Hobbes 
. of his death, 4 leap i in the dark. 
% Sift. I think all marriages is a leap i in the dark, 
| in one reſpect or another. | 
5 2. Sift. Well, fiſter, if it be ſo, it mould not 
be ſo in matters of religion, in whatever ather 
caſe. it is ſo; that ſhould, be clear, whatever is. 
btful ; that ſhould be examined into, and per- 
ealy diſcovered, whatever is omitted ; the miſtakes. 
in this are fatal to both fides, and often irrexrievable, 
and the conſequences diſmal. 
St. It is all a hazard, and that amon the reſt, 
Ed. St Al No, no, ſiſter; I am firm in my. 
opinions; u and I have often argued it when. 
ou ſeemed: to be of my mind. It is true, there 
18 a hazard in every part of the change of life; 
| we riſque dur peace, our affection, our liberty, 
our fortunes, but we e ought never to riſque our re- 
16% | 
Sift. Why, 1 am not running the riſque of my 
"own religion, tho” I do not know his. | 
1. Eid. Sift. Yes, truly, in ſome meaſure, fiſter,, 
you do, and your own. words acknowledg'd it juft 
| HE * 
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nd w: did you not ſay, that if he would not be of 
your opinion, you would be of his ? and is it not 
oſten that we ſee· young women change their opi- 
nions, nay, change the very principles of their re- 
ligion, in compliance: with their huſbands ? 


Sift. Well, and is it not very well to do ſo? 


£1. Sift. If their principles were ill founded be- 
fore, they do well to change them, to be ſure; but 
is it not often that they rather abandon principle 
than exchange it; loſe their religion than increaſe 
it? for you cannot ſuggeſt, that all the women who 
have changed their opinions, in compliance with 


their huſbands, were wrong before, and have 


changed for the better. 


Si}. It is better ſo far, that ĩt takes away the ſoun- 


datiom of family-breaches, which you ſpeak of. 
Eld. Sift, But it is a ſad exchange if it be wrong: 
for the woman then exchanges the peace of her 
- conſcience for peace with her huſband ; loſes her 
religion, and gives up her principles inſtead of ex- 
changing them for better. n 
Sit. There may be ſome compliance ſure, with- _} 
out entirely abandoning principle; you propoſe no 


medium between right and wrong. 


-  Eld. Sift. Why, take our couſin we were ſpeak- 

ing of, or her huſband the quaker, let them ſtand 

for the example: ſuppoſe ſhe in compliance with 
bim, for you know ſhe has affection enough to do 
any poſſible thing to oblige him, ſhould turn qua- 
ger; would ſhe not retain a ſting in her ſoul, that 
would deſtroy all her inward peace? 


S,. I don't know what to ſay to that; quakers 
are Chriſtians, I hope? | „„ 
_ Ela. Si. I won't enter into that; I'll allow 
them to be Chriſtians too; but take it of him as 
well as of her: ſuppoſe him to change then, and 
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| Ti nas z? 
come over to her, then it would be thai: in him 7 
which is all one to the caſe in hand. Pray, where 
is the felicity of ſuch a match, where one or other 
is ſuppoſed to act without conſcience or againſt con- 
ſcience all theit days for conjugal peace, and to ſa- 
crifice principle to affection? Are not theſe ſtill in- 
vincible arguments ſor what Lam pet ſuading to ? 
Sift, 1 ſcarce men wust you are deer to, 


not 1. 2 ' E 3% 13 ' bY ? 3 14 


Eid & At; Toy: you 4% flee hay, well how- 


ever I'll repeat it as often as you ſay ſo: I am urg- 
ing the abſolute neceſſity of young people com- 


Paring their religious principles and opinions 
fore marriage; and ſeeing that they agree, at leaſt 


ſio far as to lay no foundation of a religious breach 


in the family after marriage; that they may wor- 


hip God together, join in fatnily:provepts;\and 
ſupport ſamily- religion; that they may agree in | 


their inſtructions to their children, and join in 
ſetting them examples; that there may be no diſ- 
putings or dividings againſt one another, but à ma- 
tual harmony in the propagating their own eternal 
intereſts, and that they emen in and the 
WE e eee HIT ING: FOOLICTY. 


- 8. And cannot this happen to chern withdut a 


ſettlement of circumſtances beſore- hand, that we 


muſt eapitulate about religion, as we do about join - 
tures, and ſettle N as we do ſortunes, al- 
ways before- hand? $965 Of 085018 e 
Eid. Sin. 4 7 it may: not or cannot bappen fo, 
I will not ſay; but if you will take the world, at 
'Jarge, as it is now ſtated, between thoſe that have 
no religion at all, and thoſe who differ from others, 
vou muſt allow, ſiſter; it is a lottery of a thouſand. 
blanks to one prize; and who that values their own. 
peace; would venture the odds s: 
$11. I believe I ſhall venture for alf b.. 
El& 


| Pe 17) 
is ñ œèlͤ Sift. Then either you have no principle | 
e | now, ſiſter, or it's ten to one but you give It up! 
r 3 when you are married. ; 
= - ' 8i/t. Perhaps you may bemiliaken in bot Is 
- Ela. Sift. It Jam, there is a third, which I was 
—- coing to add, but reſtrained it in reſpect to you in 
N [ believe I ſhall not be miſtaken. . 
Let us have it, however... 


Fl Si. If you will have it then, it is this's 

That (to repeat 154 former) either, as I ſaĩd you 

have no principle now, or will give up your prin- 

ciples when you are married, or will be very mi- 

, ſerable in a continual fan ane, 0 maintain 
them. 

* Si. It muſt all be ventured, Ha 1 fon no 

remedy now ; there's no > going back at _ time 4 8 

3 a E 1 | 
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4 reſolute, gave it over, and the young lady was as 
good as her word; for ſhe put it all to the venture, CE 
as will ans in the following N 1 


1 th The End of the Fir Diahgue. Bo 
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(HE young lady mongloulnt in 100 e 
going dialogue is now to be viewed in 
another ſtation of life: ſhe. was not al- 
; together ſo thoughtleſs of her circumſtance, or fo 
unconcerned as ſhe ſeemed to be by her diſcourſe 
to her filter about what was before her, but ſhe had 
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not the conduct or reſolution of hey ſiſters to carry 
her thro? ; however, ſhe did take one ſtep ſufficient 
to leave a ſad example of a father perfectly uncon- 
cern'd about the religious ſettlement of his children, 
and ne the good of their ſouls no part of his. 
care. 

It was but a few days after the Aten which 
ſhe had held with her ſiſter, that her father and ſhe 
had the follow ing dialogue one evening, aſter the 
gentleman who courted. her was gone away; her 
father being in a parlour all alone, called As 40: | 
ee and began wi. h her thus: . 


Fs. Well, child, 1 0 88 your ene ee 
begin to be pretty well over now; n are we to 
1 this buſineſs to a concluſion ? 

Da. I am in no haſte, ſir. 

Fa. Well, but Mr. is in haſte; you may | 
de ſure he would be willing to have the inconve- 
niences of coming and going thus late be over; and 
as long as both fides are ſatisſied, why ſhould we 
keep him in ſuſpence? 

Da. 1 do not keep him in flour, f . 

Ba. Well then, if you are agreed, let us put an 
"ond to it, my dear, and tell me what day you will 
married, and Ill make the appointment. 

" Do. - Apreed, Sir! I have agreed to ie & 
is all between him and you. 

Fa. How do you mean, child? he. bas now 
waited on you theſe ſix or ſeven weeks; I hope you 
know one another's mind before now. 
Da. We have ſpent fix or ſeven. weeks indeed 5 
in his viſits, talking and rattling of things in ge- 
neral, but Fam not much the wiſer for it. Gs 
. Why, you are a little better acquainted, 1 
hope, than you were at firſt, child: do you like 


the *. or have you my thing to * | 
Da 
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Da. Sir, I don't trouble myſelf nw with as 


0 jections I leave it all to you, fir: I reſolve to do 


as you will have me to do: I won't do as my Dp. 


did. 
Fa. Well, you are in the right there; but I hope 


| ent is no occaſion neither : this gentleman is a 


man of ſobriety, and of a good character. 

Da. 1 hope, fir, you have inform'd yourſelf fully 
of that; for Lleave i It all to ran, fir ; and about his 
religion too,. 

Fa. I have known him a great many years, 
child; he is a very honeſt good ſort of a gentle- 
man, I aſſure you. 


' Da. I hope you have good grounds to be fatisfied, $77 : 


fir; for I depend upon you, fir, for every thing: 


I know you would not propoſe him to me, if 3 


was not a very ſober good man. 
Fa. I am thoroughly ſatisfied of that, aoyadenr,. 


Da. And of his being a religious perſon, fir? 
you know what my: mother. obliged us to on her 


| death-bed: I hope, fir, you have a good account 
of his being a e religious man? 1.leave all to 


you, e.. 


Fa. Ves, yes, my dear, he i 18 a very religious 
good man, for aught I know, Iaſſure you. 

Da. He is a proteſtant, ſir, is not he? 8 
Fa. A proteſtant, child ! yes, yes, he was al- 
ways a: proteſtant all the while I traded with him ; 
I have had an account of it from ſeveral people. A 
proteſtant! yes, yes, you may be ſure he i is a pro- 


teſtant ; 3 I dare ſay he is. 


Da. Well, fir, if you are ſatisfied, I have no 


more to ſay. 
Fa. Nay, child, why doſt thou put it ſo all 


upon me? [| believe he is a good man, and reli. 
giQus e I didn't bring. bim up, nor 1 han. 


aſk'd . 


bimſelf. a 


2 


theſ⸗ uin with folks; every SEE s religion 1 is to 


1 


Da. Well, 6 IF, - if you are fatiolied, I wog 


| ſatisfied. to de fire; l 208 


l Nay *, *, I would have you! by raticfied too, 


child; can't you aſk him what religion he i9 f? 


Da. I can't aſk him ſuch a queſtion, not I; be- 
ſides, ſir, if you are ſatisfied; Fſhalt Jook no farther. 
Fa. I know not what occaſion there is to be {6 


| ſcruplous ; you ſee what ridiculous work yaur ſiſter 
made of it, and yet married the Tails > man two 
N 8 gd 


Da. Sir, I don't make ay torus Tous prhbett3 if 


you are ſatisfied, I ſhall do as you ssl have me; 


1 don't F ſuppoſe you would have me have him, i 
he wan't a very fober mann 


Fa. I tell thee, child, I dare thy pe tele 2 


fober good man, and win male a ery kind 


band ; can ſay no more to thee, 


| 4. All J deſire to know is, ak he is " prote- 
ſtamt; ; T hope you are ſure of that, ſi? ?? 


Fa. Dear child, what makes you talk ſo ?? 


Da. He has lived a long while in Iiahy, fir 


where, they ſay, they are all papiſts. 


Fa. Why, fo did I, child, when I was a young = 


wan, but never Nees papiſt J dare fay Mr. 


is a proteſtant; 1 wi TY any one MENS, bim 
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It all lie upon him. | 
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on both ſides, that this poor young lady went on 
tanfuam boves, like the o to the ſlaughter, not 
knowing, or not conſidering, that is was for her 
Jife; ſhe refolved all her ſcruples into that weak 
way of anſwering, I leave it all to vnn, firs, T 
Habe you are ſatisfy'd, fir';| and Fil ds as yon ui 
have me, ſir; and the like; not conſidering that 
ſhe had a father that laid no ſtreſs upon any thing 
ut the money; his whole care was for* the ſet- 
tlement, and the eſtate, not 'enquiring into the 
principles of the perſon; and therefore his an- 
twers are as filly for a father, as her's were for 
a wife, vis. "I hat he dare ſay the gentleman 
was a tery fober good man; that he had known 
him a long time, and did not queſtion but he ' was a 
pyproteſtant, and the like. In a word, the girl 
jeft it all to her father; and the father, perfectly 
indifferent as to matters of religion, left it out 
of his enquiry. And thus they were married in a 
few weeks after, and abundance of mirth and jol- 


lity they bad; which covered alf the appe4fance 
of other things for a great while,” © 


At length, the lady went home to her houſe 
in the city, which was magnificently furniſhed: 

among other rich furniture, and rooms were 
exceedingly ſtored with a noble collection of very 
fine paintings, done by the beſt maſters in 7aly; 
the part of Itah where this gentleman had liy'd 
viz. the duke of Tuſcany's country, being par- 
ticularly eminent for choice pictures. It happen d 
after ſhe had been ſome time at home, had Tettled 
her houſe, and had finiſhed the decorations of 
ber rooms, that her huſband bringing ſome very 
fine pictures home, which were newly arriy'd 


from 7taly, has, among others, three very choice I 


paieces hung up in their bed-chamber; *whereof 


5 5 4 
* 


one being a picture of the crucifixion, extremely 
valuable and fine, he contriv'd to have hang'd up 
7 NE 8 
His, wife, not uſed to ſuch things, perfectly ig- 
narant of the deſign, not at all acquainted with the 
uſe made of them in popiſh countries, took no 
manner of notice of it at Hr, taking it to be on- 


{Jy brought in there, as it was a moſt noble piece 

ol painting; and that her huſband thought it was 
the beſt thing he could grace her chamber with.” + 
It. happen'd her two fiſters came together ſome 
time after, as is uſual, to ſee her houſe, and to ſee 
the fine collection of paintings, which they had 
been told ſo much of: and after ſame time, their: 
ſiſter and their new brother led them through 
all the apartments, e indeed extremely 

ſine: the brother-in-law, as what he took great 

_ delight in, made it his buſineſs to tell them the 
deſign of the ſeveral pictures, what places or fine 
houſes ſuch and ſuch reprefented, what. ſtories 
and what faces others were drawn for, and the like; 
and being his wife's ſiſters, he treated them with 

all the freedom. and kindneſs imaginable. 
WMhen then came to the crucifixion, which hung 
by the bed ſide, he told them, there was one of 
the fineſt pieces of painting in England; told them 

the name of the painter that had drawn it, who, he 

| aid, was one of the beſt maſters in /ta/y ; and III. 
aſſure you, ſiſter, ſays he, this. is counted. a fine 


w APE OO To 
But why muſt it. hang in your bed- chamber, 
brother? ſays the other martied ſiſter, not ſuſ- 
pecting any thing; for her eldeſt ſiſter had not 
told her any thing of what ſhe had ſaid to her 
ſiſter. O madam, ſays he, they always have theſe 
things in their bed-chambers in Italy on a religious 
account. Well, ſays the ſiſter, but as we do __ 
5 To OE 
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make uſe of chem that way, methinks they” are 1 
better any where elſe. Why ſiſter, ſays he, our 
bed - chambers are places where we are, or ought to 


be moſt ſerious. Why, ſays ſhe again, but we that 
are proteſtants do not make a religious uſe of them. 
Not ſo much perhaps, ſays he, as the Romans do; 
but I cannot ſay but they may be uſeful to aſſiſt 
devotion. Not at all, ſays the ſiſter. At leaſt, 


madam, ſays he, they can be no diſadvantage to 


us; we want all poſſible helps in our adorations. 
We have the promiſe of the ſpirit of God to 
aſſiſt us, ſays the ſiſter, very warmly, and need no 
idolatrous pictures. He ſaw ſhe was tart, and ſeem'd 
to: be forward to diſpute, which he avoided ;. ſo he 
called them to look on another picture, and that 
paſs'd off the diſcourſe, _ „ 
After they had gone thro' ſeveral apartments, 
and had admired the ſine paintings, as indeed they 


well deſerved, they came to his eloſet; he would 


have avoided going in, and told them it was in con- 


I fuſion, and not worth their ſeeing; but his wife 


baving told them it was her huſband's cloſet, they 
would not be denied: when they went in they 


were ſurpris'd with the moſt charming pictures 

that their eyes had ever beheld, with abundance af 
 - rarities, which their brother, being very curious, 
had pick'd up in his travels; and in a little room 

on one fide of his cloſet, upon a table cover d 


with a carpet of the fineſt work they had ever ſeen, 
ſtood a pix or repoſitory of the hoſt, all of gold, 
and above them an altar - piece of a moſt exquiſite 
ainting: he was indeed jealous. of being betray d 
y theſe things, but there being none but the la- 


dies, who had never ſeen ſuch things before, and 
knew nothing by the form, they retired without 
ſo. much as diſcovering what it was; and as for his 
Wife, ſhe was ſo perfectly ignorant, that ſhe was 
„ impoed upon s. 


They 
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Ibhey paſs'd from this place to the other ſide of 
the cloſet, where were abundance of very fine 
pieces; but here the eldeſt ſiſter could not forbear 
obſerving that all the pictures on. that whole ſide 
of the room were religious pieces, and, tho' ſtill 
without much ſufpicion, ſhe ſaid to him, I obſerve, 
brother, you gentlemen that have liv'd in Italy are 
ſo in love with popiſh cuſtoms, that you are al- 
ways full of theſe church paintings; here's no- 
- thing but repreſentations of Chriſt and the Virgin 
Mary, in one ſhape or another, in every room 
in your houle; ſhe went on jeſtingly for ſome, 
time, till the'came to the upper end of the room, 
to a picture which hung juſt over an eaſy chair, 
and which had a curtain drawn over it; he 
thought ſhe would not have let her curioſity 
out run her good-manners, and ſo did not ap- 
prehend her opening it; but ſhe made no ſcruple 
of offering to fling back the curtain; but ſoon 
perceived it would not run back, being, as ſhe found 
afterwards, to draw up in: feſtoons with pullies: 
however, ſhe diſcover'd by what ſhe had done, 
that the picture was the ſame with that in the bed- 
chamber, v:z. a large crucifix, or picture of the 
crucifixion. ; FFV 
She ſaid no more, but haſten'd to view what was 
farther to be ſeen, yet ſo as that it was eaſily to diſ- 
cover ſhe was in no little diſorder. Her ſiſter that 
came wich her diſcover'd at firſt, and aſk'd what 
ail'd her? then the new- married fiſter, whoſe 
houſe ſhe was in, came to her with the ſame queſ- 
tion; ſhe own'd to them ſhe was not very well, 
and that preſently gave her an excuſe to withdraw 
into the woman's apartment, where ſhe had ſome 
room to recollect herſelf: however, ſhe took care 
not to give the leaſt cauſe to ſuſpect what ail'd her, 
till ſhe got an opportunity, when no body was in 
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the room with her but her youngeſt ſiſter,” the 
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u bo was firſt married) and then ſhe'burſt out into 
| tears, and tak ing her fifter about the neck, with 
the greateſt paſſion imaginable; O my dear Giter ! 1 
' fays the, this poor child is utterly undone,” Un- 
done! ſays her ſiſter, what do you mean? I think 


- the is nobly marry'd * O fiſter}-Þ tell you the is 


undone; the man's a papiſt ! ſomebody came into 
the room juſt as ſhe had faid this; fo that her 
ſiſter had no time to aſk her uy farther; and ſhe 
to prevent it, added, T0 tell” you” more "oy and or ; 
Jo they paſs d it over. 
Lou may be ſure it was, aſter this, a very un- 


eaſy hour the two ſiſters ſpent in the ceremo- 


nies of their viſit, both longing 'Eafneſtly to“ be at 
liberty to talk together, one to diſburfden her 
And, which wis oppreſs'd with what "the had 


formerly ſuſpected, and now found confirm'd'; arid 


the EA to heat the particulars of what the . 

3.0 Terprif diggs 7 wan . 
It was not üg before t t away, und ds 4 

ſoon as eber they was in the , the married 


Fiſter aid; Dear e, yon have Jo ſur prix il me with 


' that” jou told n noi, ' that I thought every 


"fits a ae % N ges e Me, f might talk 
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Blu. 855 0 aned | J Frits weht Attefyd of 
it; Jam ſure tis ſo: I fuſpected i it all along beſore 
they were marry'd, but nd. Fam convinced of it: 


| 1 am as ſure of it as if I had ſeen him at high maſs®. 


Marry Sift. Now you Turprize me c 7 3 you 


| Here ſhe tells her what ſbe had ofarvs 4 = 


Ai pictures and nee 
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E. Sil Indeed L did.; tho? T own 1 know a 
N Ale. 854. But why did y u not warn; her of it? 
me ought to have known of it; certainly ſhe would 
never have marry'd him if ſhe had known it: that 
: Wan very unkind, not to warn her of it. 
Ela. Sift. 1 did very plainly tell her my ſaſpi- 
cions; but as I had no ground to faſten it upon- 
170 | bim, it made very little impteſſion ren N 
could I really ſay it was fo, 
r. Sisi. Well I would have pteſt her to a 
1 ſolemwenquiry into it ; you might have prevented 
FHer ruin, if you had done it in time; now ſhe 
= | is undone indeed, if it be as- you: ſay, and were 
is no room to prevent it. 

EIA. Sift. You cannot think 4 had ſo little con- 

Cern for her, as not to tell her my ſuſpicions and 
to uſe all the arguments I was capable of, to per- 
ſuade and prevail with her to enquire into his prin- 
cCiples; for I know too well what the dycllng. 
s * years in Italy might do . 

# 4. S. Poor child ſhe is ruin d indeed ſne 
has leap'd headlong into it, in ſpight of good ad - 
vice, and her ruin is of her own procuting: but 
what will you 5 . ſiſter? will you let her- 
know it ? 

Eid. Sift. No, no; won't be the meſſengeroof 
3 ſorrows, ſhe'll find it out ſoon —_ the 
n will diſcover itſelf too ſoun. 

Mar. Sit. Dear ſiſter, what does. wy. faher 
tay to it does bs. kpam aut; * 


+ Hire, 1 88 retites to ber the. „ of the 
whole __ foregoing, amen ber and bye 7 younger | 
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W Chriſtian, and they would have no file about 
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© Ed. Sit. You know, ſiſter, my father gives 
himſelf very little trouble about ſuch things; 1 


dare ſay he never enquir'd into it, or concern'd 


- - himſelf about it. 


Mar. Sift. Does he know any thing of it now? 
Eid. Sift. Truly, I do not know; but I know 


? 


that after I had preſs'd her ſo earneſtly about it ſhe * 
did mention it to my father once at a diſtanoe in 
their diſcourſe, as that ſhe did not queſtion but he 


was a good ſober man, or elſe he (ber father) 
would not have recommended him ; and added, I 
hope he is a proteſtant, fir? 5 

Mar. Sift. Well, what ſaid my father to that 


Eld. Sift. He anſwered after the fame flight 


way as thoſe do who make the main part none 
of their care: yes, yes, child, a proteſtant.! I dare 
ſay he is; he was always a proteſtant when I was in 
Italy with him, and every body knows he is a proteſ- 
tant; and you need not queſtion that, I dare ſay. 
Mar. Si. Poor child ! ſhe had no fincere con- 
eern upon her about it; if ſhe had, ſhe would not 
have been put off in a matter of ſo much moment, 
with a bare ſuppoſition, taking it for granted; or 
dare ſay, tis ſo, without enquiring into it. 
+ Ela. Si. It is too true; ſhe has not made it 
much her concern, and I am ſo much the more 
afraid for her nor. bY OO fir Pops 


7 * 


Aar. Sift. Afraid. for her, ſay you, what are 


you afraid of her turning papiſt 
V e Why, yes, Lam: You know 1 told 
you 'what an anſwer ſhe gave me to. that very 


pot ſeveral times, viz. That if be would. not 
e of her opinion, ſhe would be of his; thatiit 
he was a Chriſtian catholick, ſhe was à catholick 


that 


5 406 + | 1 
chat, and che like; and yet that | is not alt 5 con- 
*cern neither. 3 
Aar. Sift, What i is it denz {6 1903. Fi 
Eld. Why I fear more the Bon An 
ſubtilty of his tongue, bis unwearied ſollicitation, 
the powerful motives of a man perfectly maſter 
of the art of perſuaſion; and that the more ſweet- 
"nels he has in his temper, (for he is really of a 
5 -_ engaging diſpoſition, ) the more influence his 
words will have on her, to win Her over to error, 
not merely in complaiſance to him as her huſband, 
but by her not being able to anſwer his realon- | 
n 
Aar. 95 1 r 'tis ard to reſiſt the force 
of thoſe perſuaſions, the reaſons for Which, we 
cannot rid our hands of by argument: and one 
is apt to think one ought to comply with what we 
cannot confute; otherwiſe che papiſts will tell us, 
we are proteftants we know not why; a Few may 
tell us, we are Chriſtians we know not why; and 
"an atheiſt ma 557 cell us, we are religious we know | 
| Rd Oi „ 
El. Sift. And that which i 18 worſe, there 16 no 
breaking e Nb thing to her; to talk to ber of it, 
is to anticipate her misfortunes: perhaps he de- 
ſigns to conceal It from her for good and all, aud 
at leaſt it may be a great while before ſhe diſcovers 
it; and all that time ſhe will be happy, in not 
Thinking herſelf ſo miſerable as ſhe is. 
Mar. Siſt. I allow you, it is not fit to en 
it to her firft ; and ad am afraid if ſhe finds i it baits 
The will endeavour to conceal it from us FED 
El. Siſt. I doubt fo ; and by that means we are 
perfectly deprived of all opportunity of aſfiſting | 
her, or endeavbuting to fortify her againſt tlie 1 „ 


Enuations of any to turn her to popery. Re 
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am afraid- his indifference i in the LEN ſhould be a 


Mar. Sift. But I think we hau break it to my 
Eld. Siſe. 1 an not 1 7 to boy bg! that; : 157 


1& - | means to diſcover. it to ber, and . fome i in 2 
8 convenience or other with it. | 

er Aar. Siſt. I do not ſee any danger of ate but 
„ I chink 'tis fit he ſhould know it on many accounts. 
rr Rn Eid. Sift. I acknowledge I think he ſhould 
OMe no It if it were poſſible to engage him not to 
ry 8 diſcloſe it; but, unleſs it can be done ſo, 1 would 
, 1 not have auy hand in i it tut upon 7 
51 account n . 

4 . chey were in this lems, a one. , 
E ful what to doin it, as to telling their father, they. 
5 were delivered from it, by their father himſelf, as 
ba I _ -will appear in the following diſcourſe. . As ſoon . 
2 a: they came home, their father began with them; | 
4 SS For he was more impatient to open his. mind to 


them, than they were on the other hand doubtful. 


. | about conſulting with him upon this unhappy. caſe: | 


both ſides being therefore willing to talk of it, 


J they could not want an opportunity; and the fa- 
, -ther, after ſupper, began it with bis new. mar- 
2 ry'd daughter un: b SLE LN 
15 Fa. Well, Betty, you pa 1 to 1 your 
; ſiſter in her new a I find: how do 185 


like things ? 


Mar. Sift. Sir, ſhe is nobly marry'd, to be fare, + 


l 9 ſhe has a houſe like a palace. 13 

| = Eld. Siſt. 1 think there is the, ON paintings 
ttt ever I ſaw in my life: he has laid out valt 
OM fums furemn pine: ! 


ty f 


„„ He al ways had the fineſt collection of 1 ; 
„ ; Jogy of any merchant in ene, he is a. great 
£ as - 7 lover 
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lover af art, and has a nice judgment, which ate 
the two only things that can make buying ſo many 
pictures rational; for his pieces are ſb well cho- 
ſen, that he may ſell them when he pleaſes for above 
a thouſand pound more than they coſ. 
Eld. Siſt. I like his fancy to pictures very well; 
but methinks I don't admire his having ſo many 
crucifixes and churchepieces among them; 
Fu. It is the cuſtom in Hay, child; all people 
STD. 7 or ON 5 
Ela. Sift. That is, becauſe they make a reli- 
gious uſe of them: but I think proteſtants ſhould 
not be ſo fond of them, who make no ſuch uſe 
of them: it looks ſo like popery, that if the mind 
was not furniſh'd againſt chem, it ſeems to give a 
life that way; and then I obſerve he hangs them © 
all juſt as they do; his crucifixes and paſhon-pic- 
tures hang all by the bed-fide ; his altar-pieces 
Juſt at the upper end of the room, or on the eaſt- 
fide; I cannot imagine why proteftants; if they 
will have the pictures, fhould juſt hang them in 
the fame places, and mimick the catholicks in 
the appearances, as long as they do not make 
the ſame uſe of them. (9% Ws foe 


This diſcourſe touch'd their father to the heart, 
and, as he faid afterwards, he could hardly forbear _ 
tears; but he held it in a little longer, and te- 
ply'd, that it was only the cuſtom of the coun- 
try, and they might think no harm in it; and 
ſo being willing to put by the diſcourſe, he turns 
again to his marry'd daughter thus : de OT 


Fa. Well, but, child, how do you like your nemm 
brother? for you never ſaw him before, or at leaſt, 
never to converſe with him. WR: 6 


/ 


8 n 35 
Aar. Sift. Hei is a very fine gentleman, Gr; 141 
Was going to wiſh you joy, fir, and to ſay I was 
very — ons to ſee my ſiſter fo well marry d, bur 
ng prevented me. 
F. 1 Eb not what prevented you, but 1 be. 
lieve it was the ſame that forces me to tell you both - 
I have no joy in it all; your ſiſter is undone. 
Aar. Siſt. Undone, ir! what do 'you mean? 


what can be the matter? 


Fa. She is undone indeed, "child; and more 
than that, I have undone her: 1h. man's a papift t. 

Mar. Sift.- Are you ſure of it, fir? 

Fa. Ay, ay, 4 5 too ſure of it; I have liv'd 
in Itah, and know ſomething of the manner of 
ſuch things; I preſently diſcover'd it? 5 
Ela. 5 Will you pleaſe to tell us how you 
diſcover'd it ? for we have had the ſame thought 
but we durſt not ſpeak our minds about it? 

Fa. Child, it is impoſſible for any one alan hab- 155 
liv'd in Tealy 1 not to diſcover it, as ſoon as he ſees 
his houſe. 

Eld. Sift. What from the eruciſixes and church. | 
pictures ſpoke of? 12 

Fa. No, no, child: but was « you in n his cloſe? 

Ela. Sift” Yes, fir. 

Fa. And was you in an inner room that? 
went to thro' his Gy os thro? another foo 


beyond it? 


= "mi the "7 d daughtes Pete, 


e 
3 "A 
* ob: 
2 + 
a * 


"Eld, Sift. Yes, fir; we were boch there, but 
we ſaw nothing there more than ordinary, only ſtill 


more church: pieces, as that of the pathons the = 


1 


* Now the father cab contain Mink If n no Fai, 
+ The futher burſt out into tears as ſoon as he ha 
tos the words, and the daughters ficod as it * 
Jpeechleſs for ſome time, looked at one n 5 


ä falu- | 


* 


TOE. takes them to be fine Hialian rarities. 


£ 0 232 J; 
| ſalutation,. the aſcenſion, and the EY 1 
Fa. It is. becauſe you haue not been 4 to fuck, 
things, child; why it is his oratory; it is a lit - 
tle conſecrated chapel, and there ſtands an altar 
and an; altar- piece over it, With g crucifix, and 
the aſcenſion painted above that; on either ſide 
there are ſine rich paintings, one of the baptiſm, | 
and another of the aſſembly at the feaſt of Pen- 


tecaſt, and the Holy Ghoſt deſcending i in flaming, 


3 and the like. But that is not al, for 
upon t. the altar is a pix of pure gold, cover d with 
a piece of crimſon velvet, which is the FFPOGaNys 
as they call it, of the hoſt. 

El. Siſt. I wonder, fir, he would let you ſee 
rheſe things, if he Aehigned to open his mw! 
LON 5 27 4 
1 It was all. by accident; bor when L was In 
916 cloſet, he Was called haſtily. down, and his 
wile let me into theſe two rooms: but alas !:ſhe 
knoys nothing of the meaning of them, ſhe bay 


* 


. Eld. Sift. Indeed, I do not wonder at that, \for 1 1 


| ee der them no more than ſhe does: and vet, 


m ſiſter knows, I preſently (entertained the ſame 
opinion of his religion as you do know, but it was 


from a picture of:. the. crucifixion, that: ant by Ws ; 


bed de with a curtain over it. ap 
Fa. Well, child, yours are ſuſpicions, mine is 
à certainty: when I charged him with it, he could 
not denyit, but ſeemed ſurpriſes; when he: found; 


I had been in his chapel. "x atts 


Mar. Siſt. Nay, it is then out of dooke.s it 124 7 
if he owns it; but what will become of my ſiſter? 
now ſhe will have reaſon to ſee how juſt my 
mother's injunctions were to us all; I fear . 
1 will 8 herſelf with the negleEp oft chen 
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* * dear, ſhe muſt reproach me with it 
%isT have ruined ber; 1 have given her up. 
Mor. Py 8 fi1 #1 PthifFit Fi, 7 upon, her 


x. 3,497. # 


again lle it all to me, Fad ended upon me; 9 
it is 1 that have betrayed and deluded her:; in ſhort; 


J have ſold my child, and the peace of her rhe; 


for the toys 70 fine thin; gs of Italy: I have undone 
her; it is all owing to my being unconcerned for 
the better part. 

Eld. Sift. Dear father, do not take hs weight” 


of it ſo much upon yourſelf: my ſiſter knows it 


Was her 18. to have made a farther ſearch into it, 


and I preſs' her to it in time; and with all poſltble * 


importunity. £ each 


Fa. Child, you ald gagnt; hg believe ſhe des | 


ſigned to follow your, directions: but what affift= 


ance did I give to her? how did T damp that reſo- 
lution, when I ſtopp'd her mouth, by telliiig her; 
that I dat'd to ſay he was a proteftant? ? ſhe trufted 


355 to 1858 aſſurance, Nays the * "told: the That ſhe did to, : 


Tas, * 


1 * my * 


* Here the 177 9 10 47 thy zr 35¹ | 


' tween him and his daughter, mentioned at the beginnir 


| of this dialogue, l to e bimſelf with bem. 
| . his 8 


0 a 


to have balanced her love of vanity. 


1 23 1. . 
E. 97. But, fir, hag this dif- 7 


courſe, (for ſhe told me every word from time to 
time) :I urged her a great many times, and told 
Her my (thoughts: for I ſuf pected him from the 
Heginoings an FG. I laboured to convince her, that ſhe 
ought to ſee with her own eyes, and to talk plainly 
| a ge to him of it. - 

$ Did the not tell you that her father had aſ- 
bird bn her he was a ee nene 
0 that? 

El. Sift. She was more juſt to du, fi than to 
ay that you aſſured her of it; but ſhe repeated your 
very words, that you faid, you believed it, and dare 
ay Be was : and I told her aa that it was evi- 

t from your words, that you only ſpoke gar 
1p and that ſhe ought not therefore to cal 
| . poſitive aſſurance to be depended upon: in · 
| deed, ſir, I was very plain with her; ſhe has no 

body to blame but boy elf, I told her *. 55 

. She has herſelf indeed been to blame for 

want of reflection upon your ſeaſonable perſuaſions, 


2 


am dear, and you acted a faithful part to her: but 3 


had 1 been as faithful to her, who was obliged in 
duty to have done it, and on whom ſhe 9 
as you were, who had no obligation but from your 
affections, I had delivered my child from run. 
Eid. Sift. I cannot ſay, fir, you had delivered 
her; ſhe ſeemed reſolved to have him; her eyes 
were dazzled with the gay things ſhe expected, 
and unleſs you had poſitively refuſed your conſent, 
I fear religion had not hold enough on her thoughts 


Fa. But I have been perfect e of it, 
* Here ſbe repeats all her former diſcourſe with her | 


* 
: 7 2 1 
and by 2, 
oY 


Aud lade mas done 4 dy of my place; I ought 
do have enquired into the circumſtances of the pet 
ſon myſelf, and have reſtrain'd her. 


. 2 I am ſorry for her, but I think you re- 
flect on yourſelf too ſeverely, ſir; to be ſure yon 


did not know that he was a papiſt, neither had you 


an ſuſpicion of it; but ſhe had: e I put the - 


ſaſpicion into her head, and earneſt] 4 prels's her 
40: ſatisfy herſelf about it from himſel 


Fa. My dear, I have been always too careleſs 


in theſe things: I remember the. caſe of your 


ſiſter here, and cannot but reffect how, when in a 


paſſion, I told her it was none of my buſineſs, my 
own. heart ſtruck me with reproach ; for I knew 
it was my duty: I wiſh this poor child had been 
as ſtrict and as nice in that matter as her ſiſter was, 


right of it. 
Eld. Sit. You afflict yourſelf, Gr, for a caſe 


that iſſued well; and where, if you were in the 


wrong, there was no bad conſequences : whereas 


in this caſe, where the bad conſequences have 


bappened, you are no way the cauſe, tis all her 
own doing. 


"Ne. Bovas it A 


may be ſure it is, Providence ſeems to ſhew me my 


| fin, by my puniſhment ; I acknowledge I was in 


the wrong before, and it is not owing to my pru- 
dence or concern that your ſiſter was not ruined : 


| beſides, every father that has a due concern for the 


ſouls of his children, will certainly enquire nar- 
rowly into the principles as well as morals of the 
_ perſons they match them to. 


In a word, their father aflictes himſelf ſo much 


92 ſo Jong upon this matter, that his two daugh- 
| L 2 ters 


though I took it ill then, I ſee now ſhe: was in the 


* 


i 1 236 3 
ters were obliged to drap their concern for their 
| fiſter, and apply all the {kill they had to comfort 
their father: he was ſo overwhelmed with it, that 
it threw him into a deep melancholy, and that into 
a fit of ſickneſs, which, though he recover'd,. yet 
he did not in a long time thoroughly enjoychini- 
ſelf z always charging and reproaching himſelf with 
Having ruined his child, having regarded nothing 
but the outſide of things, and referring all her hap- 
pineſs to a erer ere and Bay nee 
er. of living. en 
This went on ſome time: the eldeſt daughter, 
who was left with the father, managed things fo 
prudently, that no notice of theſe things was taken 
in che family, and her father readily agreed with 
both his daughters, that it was by no means pro- 
per to let their ſiſter know what they had diſcover- 
ed; concluding, that whenever ſhe diſcovered it 
herſelf, ſhe would come home with a ſad heart, 


and make her complaint to them faſt enough. 
But they were all miſtaken in their ſiſter; for 


©  tho' ſhediſcover'd the thing, and liv'd a melancholy 


life with her huſband upon that occaſion, yet in 
eight years that ſhe liv'd with him, ſhe never com- 
plain'd, or made her ſorrows known to any of her 
relations; but carried it with an even ſteady tem- 
per, and bore all her griefs in her own breaſt: as 
{hall be ſeen at ape in the next nne my. 241 
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DIALOGUE, un. 


\n E new a0 couple, of hows we Hl | 
been ſpeaking, lived in all the ſplendor 
08 and greatneſs that the higheſt degree of 
Es Wore admits of, and which a family 
polſeſs'd of an immenſe wealth, could be ſuppoſed 
to'do; he was not only very rich when he married 
her, as might be ſuppoſed by the noble furniture 
of his houſe; and his very ear collection of 
Pictures and rarities, and the like, of which men- 
tion has been made, but as he fell privately into a 
_ $reat affair of 5 money by way of Eng/and 
0 Geno, fot ſupply of the French armies-in /taly, 
- he got that way a prodigious ſum of money; and 
yet acting only by correſpondents at Amſler dam, he 
was liable to no reſentment or objections from- 
the government here. 7 
After he had lived thus about eight years, and: 


in that time had ſix children by this young lady, 


he died; the had four of her fix children living ; 
but their father; after having in vain tried all the 
perſuaſions, arguments, and intreaties (for he was 
too good a huſband, and too much a gentleman to 
uſe any other method) to bring his Wife over to the 
Roman church, left her however under this terrible 
afthEtion, that having diſpoſed of his vaſt. eſtate 
is a very honourable manner, as well to her as to 
ber children, yet he took the education of her 
children from her; leaving them to the tuition of 

hardians to bring them up in the Roman religion. 

Jor was this the effect of bis unkindneſs to her; 
pr om in diſputes about. 982 things, they 


\ 0868p -" „„ "rl 


_—_— 


„„ oO hs 
never had any difference worth the name of a 
diſpute in their lives ; and at his death he left at 
her own diſpoſal about fx times the fortune ſhe 
brought him; but this of his children was a mere 
int of conſcience to him, which he could not. 
diſpenſe with. This was an expreſſible grief to 
her, and that ſuch, and ſo heavy, as it is impoſſible 
to repreſent it in this narrow tract, ſo. as to {ay 
how far it afflicted her, or what ill conſequences. 
attend it; the drift and deſign of this work alſo. 
ling quite another way, viz. to ſhew the manner 
of life, which naturally attends the beſt matches, 
where the religious principles of the huſband and 
wife are not the ſame. „%ͤͤ 7 
The eſt or was now 2 * and mar- 
ried very happily and comfortably; the principles 
as well as practices of her huſband not only con- 
| curred intirely with ber own, but anſwer d in amolt 
| agreeable manner to the character which was given. 
| to her father of him, viz. that he was a perſon 
truly religious. VVV 
I heir father, now grown old, had been a true 
penitent for his miſtakes in the paſt conduct of his. 
children, and had fully made up his want of care 
In his middle dauphter's match, by his difficulty 
in being pleaſed for his eldeſt: ſhe needed no con- 
cern for, or to ſhew any nieety in examining into 
the perſon, for her father was ſo very nice for her, 
| that ſcarce any thing could pleaſe him; he rejected 
5 ſeveral very good offers, merely on account of re - 
| ligious principles, and put them off without ſo 
3 much as naming them to his daughter, till at laſk 
firing upon a merchant in the city, who both 
for ſobriety, piety, opinion in religion, and e- 
| Rate, ſuited every way both his own deſires and 
his daughter's judgment, the match, under ſuch 
| | i . 5 CLICUMs s 


_ eircumſtances, was ſoon made. The uninterrupt- 
_ "ed felicity this young lady enjoy'd, in having the 
| "beſt huſband, the beſt Chriſtian, and the beſt tem- 
| per'd man in the world, all in one, made her the 
happieſt woman alive ; and indeed recommended 
the caution ſhe had always uſed in her choice, by 
3ͤ %%% ⁰ ⁵ ²⁵ m 88 
ier father lived with this daughter, when he 
was in town, but otherwiſe lived in Oxfordfbire, 
with his own fiſter, the lady ———, widow of 
Pliny , of whom mention is made in the 
firſt part of this work: he lived very eaſy, having 
thus ſeen his family all ſettled ; for his two ſons 
were very well fix d abroad, the one at Leghorn, . 
and the other at Cadia; and he might really be ſaid 
to. have no affliction, in the world but that of his 
middle daughter, why, tho” by far the richeſt and 
moſt proſperous in ciręumſtances, and lived in the 
moſt ſplendor of all the reſt, yet he eſteemed really 
miſerable; and fo. : 


ſo indeed in one ſenſe ſhe was. 
le was at dinner one day at his eldeft daugh - 
ter's houſe, his youngeſt daughter being 8 
there alſo, when, while ver | letter 
came from the Bath, where his middle daughter 
was gone with her huſband, to acquaint them, 
. that her huſband, after an indiſpoſition of no 
more than five days, was dead. It Farprifad them 
all; ſor he had not ſo much as heard that he was 
III; and his diſtemper being a pleuriſy, it was ex- 
_ ceedingly violent, and carried him off very quickly. 
When their father read the letter, he was er- 
tremely ſurpriſed, and riſing up from the tab! 
| haſtily, Poor child! ſaid he, God has delivered her 
but. # is by a ſad firoke. His daughters got u 
from table terribly frighted, when they ſaw th 
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e they were at table, Jetters » 


diſorder their father was in, not, knowing, ü: 


5 —__ 


\ as chop 3 | PET is ( 1 240 ; ) | 2 | Ba 8 4 4 OH f 
the matter was; but he perceiving it, turned about 
fuddenly, and Taid, Your fie . #5 a widow, 


and threw down the jetter: at this they fat down 
gain all ſurpriſed, and indeed ſenſibly aflifted; 


1 
* 


ſor, excepting bis religion, which was not all that 
arhile made publick, he was a moſt obliging rela- 
I purpoſely paſs over here the incidents that may 
be ſuppoſed to happen in the ſamily on ſo fad an 
"occaſion ; fuch as the lady's coming up from the 
*Bath ; the concern of the father and ſiſters to 
comfort her; the difpoſal of herſelf, . and the ma- 
nagement of ber affairs; haſtening to the main 
+ Mory,"v/z. The account ſhe gave of her life paſt, 
und of what ſhe had gone through in the eight years 
bol her married ſtate, upon the particular, occaſion, 
1 'of her huſband's being of a different religion. 
lt was ſome months after her huſband's death, 
and when all her affairs were in a ſettled poſture, 
that ſhe went to divert her thoughts a little, and 
unbend her mind from the ſorrows ſhe had bee 
under, for ſhe was a ſincere mourner for her huſ- 
Rant; I fay, it was, ſome months after his death, 
That her youngeſt ſiſter having invited her 'dowh to 
Her eat in Hampſbire, ſhe! went thither, and her 
Ether, And eldeſt fiſter, at her requeſt, went all 


3 £4 * ur » "5 „ 


Here upon caſual diſcourſing of things paſt, her 
father, who was almoſt ever bemoaning b is ne- 
Fes in 'expoling bis children, threw ont form 
words? which firſt gave her to underſtand that both 
he and her filters knew her buſband Was not a 
Proteſtant, at Which ſhe ſeemed very much fur- 
ptiſed: but at ſhe found it was known, and that 
\ However it was ſtill ſo far a ſecret, as that it had 
1 gone no fatther than their own breaſts, ſhe was __ | 
R's Þ made 
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made. OR ſhe then made a confidence of it, ear- 


neſtly intreating them that it might go no farther, 


which they willige prowaſgd} 890" her ſatisfae- 


Vent | Be hi 
But this opened the door for. variety. of om 


| rences among them, as particularly her ſiſters told 


her, how they diſcovered it firſt, and afterwards: | 
their father; and repeated all the diſcourſes they 
had had about it, and how, and for what reaſon 


they had reſolved never to mention it to her, un- 


leſs ſhe ſpoke of it firſt; concluding. that perhaps 


he might .conceal it Con her, and they would be 


very loth to diſcover a thing to her, which they | 
knew would have no other conſequence at that time, 
but to ruin and afflict her: Alas ſiſter! ſays ſhe, I 


diſovered it within a fortnight after I came home. 


Ay! ſays. the youngeſt ſiſter, you had 'a good 
government. of yourſelf to refrain unboſoming to 
ſome of us; eſpecially. conſidering my ſiſter here 
(meaning her elasf f/i/ler had been ſo ſerious with 
ar upon that very head before you were mar- 
ried. 

2 Dear alter, fays. the widow, to what purpoſe i is 
it for any woman, when ſhe is married, to com- 
plain of her rp enen which ſhe * ſhe 
cannot mend ? | 
"Yo. Sisi. That's true, my. —_—_ but when; 18 there 


| can deny themſelves that eaſe to their grief? 


Mid. Alas! complaining is but a poor caſe to 
ſuch; ſorrows ; tis like ſighing, which relieves 


the heart one moment, and donbly loads it the 


next. 
Yo. Sift. Well, ſiſter, ſeeing you had fo. intire 
a maſtery over yourſelf in that part, and you 


: 3 the dominion. of your reaſon over your 
1 Paiteng, to: lo pertect an a, which 1 is what 
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maſter'd yourſelf fo well that way, Fam obliged to 


think you maſfter'd yourſelf as well within doors; 
and with good conduct, perhaps, you made it no 


inconvenience to you. I wiſh you would let us 
hear how you managed, that we may ſce, perhaps, 


| difference of opinion may be ſo managed as to 
make no breach in a family, and it night" be Us 
well as if it had been otherwiſe, = 


Wil No, no, liter, dow faney .o: our 47 


mother was wiſer than ſo, and you were all wiſer 
than J, to lay ſo much ſtreſs upon it as you did ; 
am a convert now to my mother” 8 enflructions, tho* 


it be too late to help it. 
Yo. Sift. Why, Mr. 


, and you lived mighty 


/ eaſy: you were always mighty well with one an- 
- other, I thought. 


Mid. It was impoſſible to be n with bim, he 
was of ſo excellent a temper : but this makes m my 


_ caſe perfectly inſtructing to others, and proves 


fectually, that no goodneſs of the diſpoſition, no 
exceſs of affection, no prudent compliances, tho* 
they make the caſe rather better than worſe, ean yet 
make up, no not in the leaſt, or any way balanee 
the inexprefſible deficiency that ſuch a breach in 


religious matters makes in a family. 


Fa. Ay, ay, my dear; 1 fee it now, with a fad 5 
heart, but it was far from any of my thoughts then; 
you owe all the miſery of it to my neglect. | 
Wid. Sir, I dare ſay, you did not miſtruſt it; 1 
remember you ſaid, he had always been a proteſtant 
when you was at Leghorn, and that you knew he 


was bred fo. 


Fa. Ay, my dear; but it was my buſnch to 


| Ave enquired farther into it : I might easy have 


known it, if I * by te for ſeveral” mer- 
n 5 


Fi 243 ) 

chants told nie er of itz. but 1 laid ns 5] 

ſtreſs upon it; in fort, I did not conkider e 

ſeq uences. 5 
Ye Sift. There is no need to afflict youtfalf new, | 

| Gr, about it; my ſiſter is delivered another way 

fie, and the thing is over. [1 
Fa. But I am a warningto all parents, that 3 ; 

the good of their children at heart; never to make 

light of ſuch things, but ſearch them to the bottom: 

and the more their children depend upon them, 


. the greater is their obligation to be very c 
Te. Sift. Well, my ſiſter is delivered from it all 


now. 
Mid. Its a fad deliverance, fiſter ; and it's a 
dreadful caſe to be ſo married, as that the death of 

a huſband ſhould be counted a deliverance ; and 70 
eſpecially of a good huſband too. Be 

Di. Sift. I do believe he was a good huſband in- 
deed, that one particular excepted ; but that was a 
terrible circumſtance, and would have made the : 

. beſt huſband in the world a bad huſband to me. 
id. Ay, child, and fo it did to me in fome | 

eaſes, tho' he was otherwiſe the belt humoured 

man. and the beſt huſband imaginable. | 

. Sift. No queſtion, there was ſome uncafineſs 
. but it ſeems you got over it; I wiſh 
would tell us, ſiſter, how you OE the K 
diſcovery between you. 

Mid. Truly, ſiſter, — nnen was nal ſo 
much at firſt as at laſt, and had we lived longer to- 
gether, it muſt of neceſſity have grown TALES 4 
peciall as the children grew up. 

To. Sift. Indeed there you might have come to 
claſh in matters very eſſential to your peace. 

Mid. Might have claſhed, did you fay ! indeed, 


Lens * muſt have 4 it was . 
„ 


„ 


could not be,: chat I could be. eaſy. to dw; this 
children bred papiſts, or that he could have been 
5 to have them bred, as he called it, hereticks! 
v. Site It was impoſſible indeed; and the more 
youwere both ſettled and ſerious in your opinions, 
the more impoſſible it would be for wy 0 For 
chat point to one another.. 1 196 6 
Mid. Why: you know, ſiſter; Mr. — yea 

a very'ferious grave man; and I aſſure vou, in his 

way, he was very devout; and this made his yield- 
ing to me ſometimes to be very difficult to him; he 
had very ſtrong ſtruggles between his principles and 

his affection. 

s Ela. Sift. Dear ſiſter, it is always ſo where Hers 
are differing opinions between a man and his 
wife; the mote zealous and conſcientious they 
are in their ſeveral ways, the more difficult it is 
For them to yield thoſe points up to one another, 

which kindneſs, and affection may incline them to 
give up. But pray give us a little account of ow 


firſt diſputes about theſe things. + ni Goadiog Tod 
Mid. Tis aiſadftory, ſiſter, and will bring ma- 
ny grievous things to cementbrance. + n cls ales © 


Eld. Sift. I hould be very unwilling to impoſe ia | 
e eg taſk. upon you 3. but I think it will” be | 
inſtructing to us all. 381 4; $i 
Vid. Why, it was not FAY above afortnighy 
bo; we came home, as I obſerved to Jou, u, before 
Fdiſcovered it, and the manner was thus: I won 
dered that every fabbath«day, my ſpouſe contrived 
ſome excuſe or other to avoid going to church 
with me; I had taken ſome notice of it, before 
we went homes but the ſecond Sabath- -day I took 
upon metodefire him to go; heſeemed not deny 
me, and went into the coach with me, bufpes :-. 
tended : 2 ſudden l he was n by 


Fs 3 

8 4123 N 
44 : : — N 
Fd 4 1 D 


- 


(ns) 
ames's; and having very eivilly badkes 


up to Se. x 
the coach, and gone with me into the 


me out of 


very place, made a light bo, when 1 could nen 
N to perſuade, and went back, 


Sift. What, did he take che coach too, and leave, 
you to come home on foot? fd 
Mid. No, no; he never hewed; meſo: lids 6 re- 


- ſpect aSthat; he went but as far as Temple-bar in 


the coach, and ſent it back, charging the coach- 
man to go and wait for his miſtreſs; which he did: 
this, however, troubled me a little, and I ee 


to be uneaſy, tho' I knew not for what. 


Sift. Why, my dear,” did nothing occur to 
os. thoughts, as it did to ours, about bis 
pictures, his eee Ane be barg 
things? 1 "> 

id. No, notat.all-: L. bad brd my Abe lay 


7 it was the faſhion in Italy; ; and it being ſo remote 
from my thoughts to imagine any thing of what 


was the real caſe: I had indeed no thoughts at all 
about it, till the following affair alarmed me. I 
was with him one day in our cloſet, and viewing 
his fine things, the pictures, imagery and other 
rarities, of which he had abundance, and \ſome 
pieces of antiquity, that are of very great value: 


he was mighty buſy, and pleaſed in ſhewing me 
things, and telling me what they were; for then 


they were as new to: me almoſt, as they were to 
you: At laſt 1 went into the little room within his 
cloſet, and looked upon all the fine tbings there, 


where you know, ſiſter, there are e ol 


097/21 pieces of paintings. 11527 X 
iſt. Yes, indeed, tis a charming ew. 50 
id, Upon the table there ſtood two fine ſilver 


fo Salleck gilded, with large wax- candles in 
them: my dear, Jays. I. Jike: an innocent fool, 


(88 | theſe 


: theſe: cardieRicks are "Ay e I think, they-are 
much finer than any we have about the houſe. 45 
aar, ſays be, if you had rather have them in 

your cloſet, than to let them ſtand here, 

mall be removed: No, my dear, faid J, if we 
fhould want them upon an extraordinary occaſion, 
tis but borrowing them of you. We ſaid no more 
of that then, but the next day he ſent moin from 
n goldſmith's in Drury. lane, two pair of eandle- 
ſticks larger and finer than theſe, of very curious 
workmanſhip, and all the _ emboſſed work ; 
e 8 5 
Yo. Sift. So you had no need to grodge him thoſe 
be uſed in his cloſet any more. 
Wid. No, indeed. But to go on: er 
8 ſpeaking of the candlefticks, ] laid my 
hands upon a large piece of crimſon. damafk, 
which ſeemed to cover ſomething that ſtood upon 
the table, and ſtanding up abont ſeven or eight 
inches high in the middle, looked as if there were 
ſeveral things together; and going to turn it up, 
J ſaid, what is under here, nn dear but added, 
with a ſmile, and thinking nothing of the matter, 
may I look? He ſmiled a little, but laying his 
hand upon it too, faid, I had rather not, my 
dear, they are things E brought from Jraly, but 
nothing of ornament. Well, well, ſays I, let it 
lie ; I don't defire to Jook, not I, and immediately 
turned to look at a picture that hung near me, 
and all. this while 1 was ſo dull as to rc pe 


nothing. | 
| Fo Sift. Your curioſity v was not : much, it 
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2 een ſuſpects nobody; but a traf 5 
turn in his countenance gave me an 3 | 
which I was not aware of for there was a Alle 


= SF 
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hurry and confafion in his face, when he laid his 
hands upon the piece of damaſt to prevent my 
taking it up; and on a ſudden, when I ſo eaſiiy 
and unconcernedly paſſed it off, all that chagrin 
went off his countenance in a moment, and he 
Was as bright and as good humoured again as ever; 
and th made me think afterwards that there View 
fometh in it more than uſual. | 

Ela. Si You muſt have been very dia; is you 
ſeeing you perceived ſuch a double altera- 
and this would have nnn my deſire to 


enquire farther into it. 


Mid. Perhaps it did ſo too in me; but I ſaw 
evidently he was concerned; and why ſhould'I make: 
him N 1 could bave paſſed a hundred ſuch 
things by, and have reſtrained =o curiofity while 
15 had no ſuſpicion. 

Eid. Sift, Well, but what was this to the caſe ? 
k ſeems here was no diſcovery then, | 

Mid. Yes, here was a diſcovery too, as it pre- 
ured for | farther obſervation : I told you that the 
next day he ſent me home two pair of candle- 


_ Ricks, which were indeed very fine; and as I was 


admiring them, I defired to have the other fetched 
down'to compare them with; upon which he made 


ſome difficulty, and ſaid, he could not truſt a ſer- 


vant to go into his cloſet alone, where things of 
conſequence lay about z but, my aw; thy man 0 


; er. 7 5 up and match them. 


Siſt. Well, that reaſon was juſt enough. , 
Mid. 1 was ſo; and I went up with him into his 


| rt but not into the inner room; but I ob- 
ſerved juſt when he ſtept in, he made an extraor- 


dinary low bow towards that place where the can- 


ee Indeed! — — 


Fl 
; / 
> ' 
| 
Fo + 
Ke, 
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60 "apts 5 
J vert thought he bad ftooped ſredimethings 
but when he carried: the candleſticks in again, he 


did the ſame, and that gave me ſome thought,” 112 


22. Siſt. That was a diſcovery indeed. 

Mid. No, really it was not yet; for I was a e 
fe {ranger to any of their popiſh ceremonies z, I 
| ſcarce underſtood it when I Was told: but, h 233 
it gave me ſome idea of this being an extraordinary. 
place, tho' I did not know what; and I very in- 
nocently aſked him this fooliſh laughing gueſ- 
tion; My dear, you are mighty mannerly to 
your empty rooms, you bow as if the king was 
there. He put it off with a ſmile, and an anſwer 
that was indeed according to Salman, anſiber 4 
foal: in bis folly: My ee 45 he, tis our cuſlom 
in l er. WML" 22 LS nn een: 
El. S . He was no fool what he aid. was 
den, ae en gt Vo 46 OM 

Vid. Well, even al his * . farther, * Þ 
was ſtill blind; for a little while alter I puſhed into 
the ſame. place with him, not out of curioſity, but 
merely by chance; but tho the piece of erimſon, 


* 


damaſk lay upon the table, yet there was, pole | 


"wpder: it, nor did he make any bow as before 
. Sit. No, my dear, there was no need oft 
then, ; for to be ſure the idol was remove. 
+ Hd. Well, however, as that was more then; * 
knew, it cauſed all my former heſitations and ob- 
ſervations to vaniſh, till they were renewed again 
upon the following occaſion: he Was taken ill one 
evening, in a manner that alarmed me very much, 
and we were oblliged to get him to bed with all 
ſpeed; but juſt as he was undreſſing by the 
ded- ide, he ſtarted up in a kind of rapture, and 


Pulling a ſtring which drew;back a curtain he caſt 


, WP his eyes e a picture chat — W — 
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ſald ſome words which 1 did not underſland, an 
1 perceived he croſs'd bimſelf two or three ti 


on the breaft, and then ſept into bet. 


Fa. To one that had liv'd in ah this had been 
n OT or er 


= Mia. No, fir, I underſtand it well enough now, 


but I did not then; however, it was ſo plain then, 


that 8 it needed no explanation to me; but it was 


ſuch a ſurprize to me, that I thought T ſhould, have 


= fainted ; my beart ſunk within me, and with a ſigh 


ſaid T to myſelf, O Lord! I am undone ! I thought 
1] had ſpoken ſo ſoftly, that nothing could have over- 
beard me; but yet ſo unhappy was my paſfton, that 
he heard the laſt words, and raiſing his voice, my 
"dear, ſays he haſtily, What's the matter? what 
art thou undone for? 1 made him no 27 8 71 
which enereas'd his eagerneſs to know what ail“ 


me; but 1 declined' it. At laſt, preſſing me ſtilf, 1 


anſwer d, My dear, excuſe me for the preſent, Tam - 
a little frigbted; with which he rings a little bell, 
that I us'd to ring for my woman, and the being 


Hut in the next room, came cunning its: I bid ber 
| fetch me a little bottle out of my cloſer, and tak 
' Ing a few drops rather by a counterfeit illneſs than 


nu feal, put an end to his inquiry, and got him to 
Ful. Siſt. I ſhould e' en have charg'd him with it 


© downright, and haye rav'd at him for a rogue, that | 


8 — 


1 | 5 
: . » 
1 * 
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| Nr, 6 for i it was a 1 : 1 FTA he had flept W 
2705 he wak'd again in ſuck. a condition, that 
| Frighted all the houſe, and we were forc'd to fetch- | 

2 hy eon out of his bed to let him blood. 
Well, that reliev'd him, I hope. 
Hr d. Yes, it did; but 1 name it to tell you a. 
eircumſtanee which attended it; we had, in the 
houſe an old man, an Halian, whom He always 
kept in the counting-houſe to copy his letters; and 
' tranſſate his /talian accounts, and. for ſuch other 
| buſineſs as he employed him in; and they-call'd 
him doctor: the ſurgeon we had: ſent: for, being 
in bed, did not come time enough, and he grew 
black and deſperately ill, which frighted me exceed- 
ingly ; and when he ſaw kwas under a ſurprize, he 
made ſigns (for he could not- ſpeak. 10 be u NG 
He was ſo bad) to call up the 4 Italian. When he 
came into 9. room, be held- out his arm, and 
pointing at it with his finger, every one might 
| underſtand that he meant he ſhould let him blood; 
upon which, immediately the old man call'd for 
Things proper, and I found he had a launcet in 
He pocket. Laik'd him if he had been us d to it: 
e ſaid, Yes, madam, I have let him blood ſeveral. | 
times before . In a word, be open d a vein, . 
9 — 4 ve him eaſe; and he recovered ſoon after. 
94 lay a hundred pound, then, chat doctor 


Ka prick 
4 Yes, br, he is fo; and I knew it quickly 


168 And N | 1 ** that y you ne It. 
did he not beſiege you with bis Aiſcourles and i mr | 
portunities, my dear, to turn? 

Vid. No really; at leaft not ſo, 2 1 dies. 


uk iu; he l * * ſome 
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ERS, ²² OH 
dot with great modeſty ; for he was really a very 
| good ſort of a man, exceeding retir'd and deyout x; 
very mannerly and reſpectſul: he Tpoke once at 
table, (for ſometimes my ſpouſe would aſk me to 
let him ſup with us) and we had been talking very 
7 chearfully, when the doctor ſaid ſomething in Ja- 
Alan to his maſter, that gave me plain reaſons to. 
know, that he deſired I ſhould know what he ſaid; 
upon which my ſpouſe ſaid to me, My dear, what 
do you think the doctor ſays? 1 don't know, but 
I am. (ure-it is about me. Yes, ſays he, ſo it is 3 
and he ſays I muſt tell you what it is, or elſe du 
will think he is unmannerly, to ſpeak any thing 
nin a language you do not underſtand. Well, 
| pray, /aid J, what is it be ſays? What pity is it, 
| ſaid my ſpouſe, ſuch a fine genius as my lady your 
wife is, ſhould not be within the pale of the 
catholick church ? while my ſpouſe was telling 
me this, he look d very earneſtly at him to obſerve; 
| when he repeated the words, and juſt as he re- 
peated them, the good old father lift up his eyes, 
| and ſaid ſome words ſoftly, but with great appear - 
'- ance. of ſeriouſneſs, which it ſeems was to pray to- 
| Chriſt to convert me; and my ſpouſe looking very 
1 oo, croſs'd himſelf, and faid Amen. 


x . This was. dangerous work indeed, 
ger; for the more ſerious they were in it, the 
more it would have affected mme. 
Mid Indeed fo it did me; I anſwer'd my hut 
band, My dear, I hope I am; and if 1 thought: 

I was not, I would not fleep till I was. At which. | 
the doctor, my ſpouſe repeating the: wards. to, 
bim, ſhook his head, and ſaid, No, ne 7 fight» 
fying that to be ſure. I was nat z and added, he 
boped God would hear his. prayers for, me ; but 
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Te was: we moſt that ever he offer d whit Way. 
Fa. Well, that was nothing but what any man, 
0 thought himſelf 1 in the right, might do, and 
Ver, modeſtly 8 


Vid. Todeed he always kept himſelf rather at yy 


| greater diſtance than we deſired. 
22. Si. W Al. but pr "ay 15 go back to the or 
Wild. Why, 1 told 


piſt, it caſt me down to that Aegrer, and over- 
whelm'd my ſpirits, that I was ſcarce able to bear 
it, and eſpecially for want of ſomebody to lodge my 
thoughts with, and open my ſoul to. 

El. Sift, Why „did you not charge bim with it 


What griev'd m * . 
Ela. Sift. Ay, and 1 ſhould have told bim of it 


in his ears. 1 i 


Mal. Dir ge "yo 71 ate tob⸗ tender! a"wife | 


fy yourletf. not to ae, 'where there is afincefe 
affection, even the 2 Heſt' teſentment expreſſes 
itſelf in te bofillt terms? 1 ton ld afflict . 


freely; but 1 could not thiük of une e bun 5 an 
tho' 1 do acknowledę e 1 thoug ht m yſel ill FR | 
Bt, I could. not uſe Him ill in Ruth, + at Try 2 was 


1 * 

* 3 

* ** * 
WA 


* , og tell e * 
i Fid. Wh me to let him know 
75 e hakte fa 1 
is grief than con plain 0 158 zethat. Was too 
able he. knew lat T Mk, When I boi L 
was undone; and I begg'd him not to oblige me to 


blame bim, iof not Baring been juſt to me. | Why, 


opi- 


5 'buſband recoverd 
| tom bis illness, but 3 it 175 Of erwiſe with me; for n 
being! now fully ſatisfy'd that my ſponſe was a pa· 


point-blank'? id ke 530 perceive” our diſorder? 
.. 1/4. He did to be ſure, and prefs d me with the - 
utmoſt tenderneſs and importunity,t to let bim ktiow 


F had* ather bear 


h dear, 75 15 * are you undone ; 3 10 your 


* 
{ 


wt | | opinion in religion and wine may, differ, muſt it 


by | * affect our love; cant jot” We be be dear to one an- 
and tber without enterit into diſp utes of that kind : 
Ives, ſaid I; my Aear, I know better than 46 enter 

at a 18 difpu R fi "with you; but I muſt reckon myſelf 
— unde for all that. Tears ſtopt my very breath 


ory. 1 for a "while; for mo” was an open acknowledgment 
dt of big prol elfion'! and I would fain have flattered 
mpyfelt ſo misch, as 1b hope chele was yet ſüthe 
wie | Fon ic HvPlbolioh? myſeff miſtaken.” When he 
SI: 4 | | BRA ſo bverwhelm'd, he came to me, and took 
mae in his arms, and faid all the kind things it 18 


3 | to think of, to pacify me: My dear, ſays 
be, chough you may think this grief to vou, 
h it . pect to have it pade pp vp abundantly, by all that 
TY | it Is poffible for” to do to Bl e you: and 
„ | Indeed if alf che affe Vos things à man could 
* Fe le: Could make it u Pa it was? made up to 
Sift - F WEL was, polhble for on to do any thing 
fs | 4 to Lal 500 1 forget her diſappointment; he 
did it; and this from à man too who had a perſect 
5 underſtanding of every thing that could oblige 
eee and engage the affections ; in 4 Word, no man 
fs BM the 16h more, or: woman, de def tei mores 10 r 0 
or YJ El, 97 Well fſter! and ren me, did it 
oa | do? was it fully made 15 00 you? is it poſſible 
dat two can be happy in the condition of man 
| and wife, where opinions in ' religion » differ? 
50 | Es have had the ex eee of it to be ſure in its 
| eſt fortune, with all the advantages imaginable: 


now be plain, and tell us is it poſhble' the conjugal 

felicity can be complete? Was our 11 75 cee 

in the right or no, ſiſter)?hjʒh 959 be? 
Mid. e , lifter, you 6 1. hard: upon me, 


"— = 


_— «+ 


Sec 1 1 Yeu much flighted ted my mother's | 
functions; and 1 eee, jeſted with you. 


about it, but | paid for the expe riment. 
El. Sift. Dear gſter, thoſe th 3 21 
long ago; I did 5 * to reflect upon 
ut [ 0 a ſerious account, I aſſure you. 
e aj fiter,, I muſt acknowledge it 
impo ſſible: LT again, 1 find by fad experience, 
It 5 impoſfi vo, Finduels, no tenderneſs, no 
14 can Ig it up; the condition can never 
happy God faithfully ſerved, children ri gb 
* the mind perfectly Kor ho or the — 
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_ the relation 5 perfor where th the opi- 
Aions in .. L amn differ. 

Eld. & am of e alſo, that it would 
n Ws the ſame your differences had 


not. been ſo great as that of papiſt and proteſtant. 
Mid. Ay, ay, all one! for we never entered 
into the queſtion about our principles: I refolv'd 
it from the beginning to avoid bringing on any 
thing that might be unkind or diſobliging between 
us, and he appror'd.it, and did the ſame for the 
ſame reaſon ; ſo that I never, after the firſt diſ⸗- 
courſe, ſo much as enquired what his opinion was: 
nit was ſufficient to have the grief that we coul 
not worſhip God together, either abroad or at 


charity, but as deceived perſons, out of the way 
of eternal felicity, out of God's bleſſing and pro- 
tection; we could not look upon one another but 
with ſighs and ſad hearts. Again, we could never 


for we could not enter upon the leaſt ſerious thin 
but i it led us into contradictions and wild diſtracted 
notions, which we were immediately forc'd to take 
the e of our affections to ſuppteſs, that we 
might 
7 


> home; we could not think of one another with 


converſe. with one another upon religious ſubjects, . 


* C * Ede oe 
-4 * N 
* 


%%% . . 

V. Sift. Well, üſter, and what became of your 

XZ. ſmart anſwers to my ſiſter , when the, an 

mz Jou talk'd of theſe things, viz. that if he was 
not of your opinion, you would be of his; that if 

t be was a Chriſtian catholick you was a catholick 

33 Chriſtian ; and fo you would have no difference 

id. Why, truly, ſiſter, I was young, and did 

not conſider what I faid ; and beſides, 1 did not in -j 

the leaſt ſuſpect what my ſiſter ſuggeſted ; and yet 

ſo far I have kept up to it, we bave by the help 

of abundance of good humour on his fide, and a 

great deal of love on both ſides, avoided differen- 

ces and diſputes upon that ſubject; but alas! filter, - 

that's but a negative, and it can only be ſaid we 

die not quarrel, which is 4 great deal to ſay 100; 

but what's this to a happy life? how was our fa» - 

mily guided, our children educated, and how would 

How bio been educated if he had liv'd? and how . 

was God worſhipp'd ? he and his prieſt at their 

maſs in the oratory or chapel; I and my little 

unhappy. babies in my chamber and cloſet, where 

I mourned over them continually, (rather than 

prayed over them) to think that ſome time or other 
they ſhould be ſnatched from me, and brought up 

in popery: nor would it have been much other- 

wiſe, if he had been of any other irreconcileable 
opinion; for, as I told you before, tho I knew his 

opinion, I never aſk'd it; for any opinion, where 

| there. is not a harmony in worſhipping, a; joining 

jn publick prayer to God, and in joint-ſerving him 

in our families, is the ſame thing, only not in 
. | 2. 
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about it!? 


there a couple that can ſay, as we could, that they 


if the bappineſs is fo Title; and the evil. conſe- 


| —_— to be more careleſs about the fouls of 


them entirely to my mana ement, when they were 


unnd ſes them go wrong, ind not endeavour to per- 
ſuade them (atleaſt) to chooſe better for themſelves. 


| 1 4 56 = 
27. Sift. Well, but had vou no private brezches 


Mid. No, never; we carefully avoided it: hüt ; 
this'is but an evidence of the dreadful conſequen- 
ces of ſuch marriages” in genera]; For where is 


have had no fars about it? and What breaches 
have religious differences made in 'families ? but 


uences ſo many, even with a huſband /  exqui- 
flecly Find and obliging, and w Jere a woman can- 
not ſay ſhe has any one other thing to complain of, 
what muſt, be the caſe in other families? 
W. Sin. But, ſiſter; you hint that the longer you 
lived, the worſe thoſe differences grew. 
| "I a. Why, it ok impoſſible, ber, but as we 
r. w forwatd, theſe things' muſt have come more 
s Way: we have ur children, and Mr. 
vas not a man ſo indifferent in his reli- 


children, that Iaſſure you; and though he left 


little; yet he would hint ſometimes, that he hoped 
Iowbuld leave them free, When they gtew up, to 
chooſe for themſelves,” as God ſhould enlighten 
them; and that at lealt we thould both 1 5 
neuter; $1111 S346 F427 

25. Si. What could you u ſay to chet! Af 

Mid. I told bim, I could t tell how far 1 
could promiſe that; for if I thought, myſelf in 
the right way to Heaven, I could but ill anſwer 
it to him that gave me my children, to ſtand ſtill 


He told me, that was an argument juſt as ſtrong 
on his fide as it was on mine: and he added, 
AL ©» go ſmiling, 


3 "Tt 257/ „„ 
4 ceiling, how ſhall we do then to agree, my dear, 
= when it comes to that? I hope we ſhall not love: 
| leſs than we do now. I told him, I had a great ma- 
ny melancholy thoughts about it; and thus at laſt 

ve were always fain to drop the diſcourſe: but to 
this hour I cannot conceive how we ſhould have 
done to have divided our childrens inſtruction ber 
W tween us, if he had lived to ſee them grow 3 
Ea. Well, my dear, God has otherwiſe ordered 
"| it; and 1 hope the children will have the benefit 
1 of a good inſtruction now without that interruption. 
| 0; d. Alas! fir, I perceive you do not know: 
| their caſe yet; and this is a ESP grief to me 
== that I have net mentioned. | 
| _ - 3a; 'Whati:that,..child 7a gh ts 
Mid. Why, fir, by his will he 155 Fe ä 
the old prieſt, whom I named above; to be tutor 
to my two ſons, and has ſettled his eſtate ſo, that 
unleſs the truſtees bring them up Roman catho- 
licks, a great deal of the eſtate goes from them; 
ſa that I am to be robbed of my children. | 
Fa. I am ſurpriſed at that: why I never heard 
2 word of it! and what has he done wah his two 
daughters? 
3d, He has left them to e. . 
Fu. Did you know this before, chils ? had you 
any diſcourſe about it before he died) 

Mid. Yes, fir, as much as the 8 of his 
diſtemper would admit; I intreated, I perſuaded, 
I argued, as much as tears and my - oppreſſed 
thoughts would allow me; for I thought my 
heart would have burſt while l talked to him, to 
ſee his condition, whom ] loved as my own foul, 
and to think what was to befall my children; you 
can hardly conceive what a time it was to me; 
ic wounds: " vary ſpirit to 2 back * W 
MO Eli. 
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| kindneſs to me, but his conſcience obliged him to 
it, and he could not die in peace, if he did not, 


$ d ab 
8 EY 
ns Cy Rs ) Fn l 
Si 
Eid. Sift; It was a very bitter thing, no doubt; 


but what ſaid he to you. 
Mid. He begged of me not to importune 
him: he told me it was far from being an un- 


as far as in him lay, proveey for the ſouls of his 


Children. : y \ 


Fa. Why, if it was his conſcience, how came it 
to paſs he did not do the like by his daughters? 

Mid Why he ſaid, he thought I had a right to 
their government as a half of the family; for, m 


: dear, ſays he, we are partners: but, ſays he, ; 


intreat you, and, as far as I am able todoi ſe,enjoin 
ou to it, let the poor innocent babes be recon- 
ciled to the church, and brought up in the Catho- 
lick faith; and I hope you will in God's due time 
embrace it yourſelf. 
. Sift. What was you able to ſay to him? 
Mid. I bleſs God I made no promiſe about my 
children; nor indeed was I able to ſpeak to him 
for grief; for he was in ſuch agonies, that my 
heart could not hold to ſtay by him; and the next 
morning he died, and now I am a dre exam 
ple of the miſerable condition of a married ſtate, 
where principles of religion differ, tho' with the 


beſt huſband in the world. 
Fa. But, my dear, do not afflict yourſelf: now 


et your ſons. 

Mid. Not afflict myſelf. fir 1 is that poſſible b 

Fa. Yes, yes, they ſhall not be bred up papiſts, 
I'll affure you, for all that he has done $0 bring i it 


to paſs. 
Hid. Alas! ſir, they will be taken away from | 


me. 
Fe. No, no; nor {hall they be taken away from 
you 


. 

| you neither; our laws give you à right to the 
bringing up your own children ; ori as for the 
doctor, PI engage he ſhall give you no diſtur- 
bance ; he knows bis own circumſtances, and Pl 
take care that he ſhall take it for a en to be 
concealed here, and leave all to you. 

Mid. But then the eſtate will go from my chil- 


ren too. 


Fu. Perhaps not neither ; but if it ſhould, you 
have enough for them. 
Mid. Well, that's none of my care; let me but 
keep them from a wrong education, I'll willing! y 
leave that part to fall as it will. 

. Sit. But dear ſiſter, did Mr. never 
try you by arguments to bring you over to him? 

Mid. Only by all that he could ever adviſe; 


except, as I ſaid before: for I muſt do that juſ- 


tice to his memory, that he never offered any 
thing that was rough, or threatening or limiting, 


or unkind; but all the contrary, to the higheſt 
= extreme. 


Yo. Sit. That was the effect of bly extraor- 
dinary good breeding, and his being ſo much a 
. 

Mid. Not that altogether; ſiſter, tho' that might 


| \ join; but it was the effect of an etched diſpo- 
Bition; and of an inexpreſſible affection to me in 


particular; for otnerwiſe he was the moſt zealous 


man in his way that ever was heard of, and thought 


every' body an enemy to "__ that would not be of 
his own opinion, | 

Eid. Sift. Did he never 80 about to bribe you 
tHe? + 
Mid. O filter! very fiequencly' ; and that with | 


| | a the N on of invention in the Were? for * 


MA he 


E 8 


he was al ways giving me nn upon that very N 
account. 
Fa. Preſents to a wife! hat do they ignify ? 
tis but taking his money out of one pocket, and 
putting it into the other; they muſt all be ap- 
praiſed, child, in the perſonal eſtate. | 
Mid. It has been quite otherwiſe with him in- 
deed, fir; for he has made it a clauſe in his will, 
that all the preſents he gave me ſhall be my own, 
to beſtow how I pleaſe ; beſides all the reſt that he 
has left me more than he was obliged to do. 
Ed. Sift. Then they ſeem to be conſiderable. 
Wid. He has, firſt, and laſt, given me * 
3000 l. in preſents, and moſt of them on this very 


aeg but one was very nen I mean, 
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hat purpoſe. 
Eld. Sift. 1 ſuppoſe that is your diamond croſs. 


Mid It is ſo; he brought it home in alittle caſe, 
and coming into my room one morning before I was 
dreſſed, hearing I was alone, he told me ſmiling. 
and very pleaſant, he was come to ſay his prayers. 
to me: I confeſs, I had been a little out of humour 
juſt at that time, having been full of ſad thoughts 
all the morning about the grand point, and I was 

going to have given him a very unkind anſwer; but 
© bis looks had ſo much goodneſs. and tenderneſs al- 
201 ays in them, that when 1 looked up at him, I 
MF uld retain no more reſentment : indeed, ſiſter, . 
1 was impoſſible to be angry with him. 1 
171 Eld. Sift. You might well be in humour indeed, | 
3 he brought you a preſent worth above fx. 
hundred pounds. 
Wid. But I had not ſeen the güte when, 
what I am telling you paſſed between us. 
1 El. 81h, well. alk TR. for interrupting 
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pray go on where you left off, when he told 
you yok was come to fay his prayers to you. ; 

Aid. I told him, I hoped he would not make an 
ot of his wife. 

- » Eld. Sift, Was that the ill-natured anſwer you 


14 mere about to give him ? 


Mid. No, indeed; I was a- going to tell him, be 


WW need not worſhip me, he had idols enough. in the. 


houſe. DEE 
Eid. Si. That bad been bitter and unkind in- 

deed ? I hope you did not ſay fo? ; 

Mid. Indeed I Sd not; nor would I have faid 15 

for a thouſand pounds; it would have grieved me 

every time I had amen on it 3 as __—_ 

as | had lived. 

Eld. Sift. It was s ſo very apt a return, I dare ſ iy 

I ſhould not have brought my prudence to abr 


= maſtered the pleaſure of ſuch a repartee. 


gas it was my 


Mid. Dear ſiſter, *tis a ſorry pleaſure that is 


taken in grieving a kind huſband ; beſides; fiſterg 


great mercy that my huſband ſtrove 
conſtantly to make his difference in religion as 
little troubleſome and offenſive to me as poiſible, i it 
would very ill have become me to make it my jeſt 
it had been a kind of beſpeaking the eee 
| __ it was my happineſs to avoid. 

Eld. $i/t.- Well, you had more te han 1 
ſhould have had, 1 dare ſay; but I muſt own you _ 
Were in the right: ee Ert how did you 8⁰ 
on? 
1 Why, * anſwered, be hoped: he wor- 

ſhipped no idols but me; ad if he erred in that 
point, whoever reproved: Hitz: he” hoped . would 8 
_m"m__ EY 


Hd. 10. J. Why; chag's'true to, besides, * tis not R 


; FE often that men make idols of their. Wes. 
EE | M 3 Va. 
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Wid. Well, while be was ſayi this, He pulls 
out the jewel, and opening the — takes a 1 
crimſon firing that it hung to, and put it about 
my neck, but kept the jewel in his hand, ſo that 
I could not ſee it; and then taking me in his arms, 
Sit, down, my dear, ſays he, which I did upon a 
little ſtool: then he .kneeled down juſt before me, 

and kifing the jewel, let it go, ſaying ſomething 
in N which I did not underſtand ; and then 
tooking up in wy face, Neu, my Hears Jays he, 
you are my idol. 

£1d Sift. Well, ſiſter, tis wel de i is dead. 
Wid. Dear lifter, how can you ſa hen words 
Fenn, 
Eid. 8 He would certainly have conquered. 
vou at la 

Mid. If the tendereſt and moſt engaging tems 

per, the ſincereſt and warmeſt affection in nature 

_ evuld have done it, he would have done it, that” 's 
certain, 

F 852. And I make no doubt but ahey ars 
the moſt dangerous weapons to attack a woman's 
principles; 1 cannot but think them impoſſible to 
reſiſt : paſſion, unkindneſs, and all ſorts of con- 

gal violence, of which there is a great variety in 
a. married life, are all nothing to them: you re- 
wember, ſiſter, ſome lines on ones 2 
* much to the caſ em: 
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Force may indeed the Jing 1 8 


But kindneſs only can Perſuado. 


Wil. 1 grant that tis difficult to reſiſt the has 
fluence of fo much affection; and every thing 
that came from fo ſincere a principle, and ta 2 


mind eee with all the ſentiments of ten 
derneſo 
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derneſs and kindneſs poſſible to be expreſſed, made 


a deep impreſſion; but I thank God 1 ſtood my 


ground, ES. 
Ela. Sift. Well, well, you would not have ſtood 
it long, I am perſuaded; and this is one of the 
great hazards a woman runs in marrying a man 
of a differing religion, or a differing opinion 
from herſelf, vis That her affection to her huſ- 
band is her worſt ſnare; and ſo that which is her 
duty and her greateſt happineſs, is made the moſt 
dangerous gulph ſhe can fall into: well might our 
dear mother warn us from marrying men of dif- 


- ferent opinions. 


Mid. It is very true, I acknowl-dge it; my 
love was my temptation, my affection to my 
huſband went always neareſt to ſtagger my re- 
ſolution; I was in no danger upon any other ac- 
Ye. Sift. Well, but pray go on about the jewel; 
what ſaid you to him ? _ e 


mid. Truly, ſiſter, 1'11 be very plain with you: 


when he kiffed the jewel on his knees, and mut- 
tered, as I tell you, in /talan, I was rather pro- 
voked than obliged; and I ſaid, I think you are 
ſaying your prayers indeed, my dear; tell me what 
are you doing? What did you ſay? 77 

| N. Sit. Indeed I ſhould have been frighted. 
Wid. Dear ſiſter, let me confeſs to you, fine 
preſents, flattering Nerd, and the affectionate 
looks of ſo obliging, ſo dear, and ſo near a re- 
lation, are dreadful things, when they aſſault 


principles; the glittering jewel had a ſtrange in- 


fluence, and my affections began to be too partial 
on his fide: O let no woman that values her 
ſoul venture into the arms of a huſband of a dif- 


ſerent religion ! the kinder he is, the more likely 
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46 undo her; every thing that endears bi HR: 1 
doubles her danger 3 theme e loves him, the 
more ſhe inclines to yield to him; the more he 
loves her, the ſtronger are the bonds, by which he 
draws her; and her only mercy would be to hate 
him barbarous and unkind to her. 
. Sift. It is indeed a ſad caſe, where. to bs : 
miſerable is the only ſafety ; but ſo it is, no doubt; 
and ſuch is the caſe of. every woman that is thus 
ably matched; if her huſband. is kind, he 
is a ſnare to her; if unkind, he is a terror to 
Kors his love, which is his duty, is her ruin; 
and his flighting her, which is his ſcandal, is her 
protection. | | 
id. It was my caſe, dear Sie ſuch a jewel! 
ſuch a huſband ! how could I ſpeak an unkind 
word? every thing he did was ſo engaging, every 
eg be 255 was ſo movibg, what could 1 lay or 
do 1 
Eld. S. 5. ver true; and that 2 me ſay, 
be would have conquered you at laſt, 
id. Indeed I can't tell what be might bv 5 
done, if he had lived. 
225 8. 2 Well, but to the jewel: 3 what faid you 
to him? 
Mid. I ſtood vp and thanked him with a kind 
of ceremony, but told him I wiſhed it had been 
rather in any other form. Why, my dear, ſays 
be, ſhould not the two moſt valuable forms in the 
world be placed together ? I told him, that as he 
placed a religious value upon it, he ſhould have it 
rather in another place. He told me my breaſt 
ſhould be his altar; and ſo he might adore with a 
double delight : I told him, I thought he was a 
little profane ; and ſince I did not place the ſame 
value upon it, or make the ſame uſe of it, i 
I 's | 
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= did, 1 might give bim offence - by mere neceſſity, 35 
and wake that difference which we had both a- 
= voided with ſo ſuch care, break in upon us in a 
caſe not to be reſiſted. He anſwered, No, my 


dear, I am not a-going to bribe your principles, 


much leſs force them: put you what value you 
thinkfit upon it, and give me the liberty: I told 
him, I hoped I ſhould not undervalue it as his pre- 

. ſent, if he did not overvalue it upon another ac- 
count. He returned warmly, My dear, the laſt 
is impoſſible; and for the: firſt, tis a trifle ; give 
it but leave to hang where I haye placed it, that's 
all che reſpe& I aſk you to ſhow | it on ns 
- Count. | 
. Sift. Well, that was a favour you would not 
deny, if a ſtranger had given it you. 

Mid. Dear ſiſter, you are a itranger to the caſes 

;f you had ſeen whatwas the conſequence of it, you 
would have been frighted, or perdaps have fallea 
quis out with him. 


Yo. Sift. I cannot e what conſequences 


= you mean. 


Mid. Why, ßeſt of all, he told me, that now 
ke would be perfectly eaſy. about my ſalvation, and 
would ceaſe to purſue me with arguments or in- 
treaties in religious matters, 

- Yo. Sift, What could he mean by that? i 

Mid. Why be ſaid, he was ſure that bleſſed 
Fol that hung ſo near my heart, would have a 
miraculous influence ſome time or other, and I 


ſhould be brought home j into the boſom. of the ca- 


tholick church. 


o. Sift. Well, I ſhould have ventured. all that, 
os bave lighted © the very thoughts of it. ; 


Mid. You cannot imagine what ſtreſs he laid 
on it * naw, he ſaid, every goods catholick. that 
| ms, 


* 
c 266 ) 

fangs but paſs by them, would pray for'me; and 

every one in particular would exorciſe me by the 


paſſion of Chriſt out of the chains of —_ 


Yo. Si. What ſaid you to him? . 
Mid. Þ put it off with a ſmile, but my heart 
was full, I fcarce knew how to hold; and he per- 


ceived it eaſily, and broke off the talk a little; 


but he fell to it again, till he ſaw the tears ſtood 
in my eyes, when he took me in his arms, and 
kiſs'd me again; kiſs'd my neck where the croſs 
bung, and then kiſs'd the jewel, repeating the- 
word 7 Toe u two or three times, and left me. 5 
Eld Sift. This was all fuperſtition, ſiſter; 2 | 
ſhould not have born it; ; I would have thrown the 
jewel in his face, or on the ground, and have ſet 
my foot on it. $6044 
Mid. No, ſiſter, yol would not nere dene ſo, 
I am ſure; neither was it my bufineſs to do ſo 
my buſineſs was not to quarrel with my huſband: 
about his religion, which it was now too late to 
help, but to keep him from being uneaſy. about 
mine. 
ld. Sift 1 ſhould not have. had ſo much pa 
tience; I would not have lived with bim; L do not 
think it had been my duty. e 3+ 6s | 
Mid. Nay, ſiſter, that's expreſly contrary to „che 
ſcripture, where this very caſe is ſtated in the _ 
plaineſt manner imaginable, The woman that hath 
a huſband which believeth not, if he. will Wen with, 
ber, let her not leave him, 1 Cor. vii. 1 | 
Eid. Sift That is true, indeed; 1 fools ami, 
ſiſter, in that; but it was a caſe, 1 confeſs, T do 
not know what I ſhould have done i in it; I would: 
not have bore it then. 
Mia. That had been very difobliging. 


To Si as L would have POET him to have. 
a fore: 


„„ ( ip F . 
ſoreborne his little idolatrous tricks then, and uſed 
them on other occaſions. „ , 
Nd. That had been to defire him not to be a 
Roman catholick: why, in foreign countries,, 
that are popifh, as I underſtand, they never go by 
a croſs, whether it be on the road, or on any 
building, but what they pull off their hats. 
Fa So they do, my dear, and often knee] down, 
tho? it be in the dirt, and ſay over their prayers. 
Mid. It is impoſſible to tell you how many at- 
tacks I had of that kind when I wore this jewel., 
Fa. I do not doubt it; eſpecially. if he brought 
any ſtrangers into the room: how did you do, 
child, when the Venetian ambaſſador din'd at your 
houſe ? had you it on then? N 
Mid. Ves, fir, my ſpouſe: deſired me to put it 
on, and I could not well deny him: but I did not 
know how to behave; for the ambaſſador and all 
his retinue paid fo many bows and homages to 
me, or to the croſs, that | ſcarce knew what to do» 
with myſelf, nor was J able to diſtinguiſſi their goods 
manners. from their religion; and it was well J did 
not then. underſtand: Italian, for my dear told me 
afterwards, they ſaid a great many religious things · 
that would have given me offence. | 
Fa: Thoſe:things are fo frequent in Italy, that: 
the proteſtant ladies take no notice of them, and! 
yet they all wear croſſes, but ſometimes put them 
out of ſight. 1 „„ 
Mid. I did ſo afterwards; Ilengthened the ſtring: 
it hung to, that it might bang a little lower; but 
it was too big, if it went within my ſtays it would 
burt me: nor was it much odds to him; for if he 
faw the ſtring, he knew the crots was there, and! 


it was all one. 1 x 
75 ö AL 6. 7 L. 
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. Sin. Did he uſe any. ceremony to it after the 
6rſt time? 
Wid. Always when he firſt came into any room 
where he was, he was ſure to give me his knee 
with his bow, and * He. croſs as well. as his 


wife. 


Eld. Sift. 1 ſhould never have borne it. & 
Fd. You could never have reſiſted it any more 


than I, for I did what I could; but his anſwer was 


clear, My dear, ſays he, take no notice of me, let 


my cwilities be to you; take them all to yourſelf, 
I cannot ſhow you too much reſpect ; believe it is 


all your own, and be eaſy with me. 
E14. Sift. How could he bid you believe, what | 


you knew to be otherwiſe ? why did you not leave EI 
it off, and reproach him with the difference? 


Wa. Dear ſiſter, I did fo for months together: 
but then he doubled bis ceremonies, and told me, 


1 only mortified him then by obliging him to re- 


verence the place where once the bleſſed figure bad 


been lodged, as the holy pilgrims. r the 


ſepulchre. 


Eld. Sift. He was too hard for you every ways - 


| fi er. „ 
Will Ay, and would have been too hard for you WY 
too, if you had had him. 


Eid. Sift. It is my mercy that I had him not. 
Mid. Well, it was my mercy too, that as I had 
him, I had leſs inconvenience with the. unhappy. 

circumſtance, than I muſt have had perhaps with 
any other man of his principles in the world. 
Ela. Sift. That's true, only this I muſt add, vz. 
that thoſe engaging ways would certainly, firſt or 
laſt, have brought you to er, 5 
id. hope 9 2 71 3 but cannot ſay, when, : 


6% 

1 (crioully reflect on it, how far 1 might have bees 1 
left. 
Fa. My dear, let me aſk you a queſtion or two 
about that : I know the firſt method they take in 
_ ſuch caſes 1 is, to let you ſee. that you have been 
. miſtaken in your notions about popery; that the 
difference is not ſo great as has been ſuggeſted ta 
you; that we are all chriſtians; that we worſhip 
the ſame God, believe the ſame. creed, expect eter- 
nal life by the merits of the ſame ſaviour; and 
the like; and by this method they bring us at firſt 
not to have ſuch frighted ideas of the Roman ca- 

. tholick religion as we had before. 
Ml id. That is true; and this I had frequently in in 
_ diſcourſe; and, I confeſs, ſuch diſcourſe had ſome 
| * on me. | 
1 Sift. It leſſen'd the averſion 40 bad to ew, 
no doubt. | 
Wid. It's true, they became not ſo frightful to 
me as before; but they had another argument 
which my dear often us d io me, and it was this: 
A dear, ſays be, all your own divines, and all 


that have written on theſe ſubjects, own, that a 


papiſt, as you call us, may. be ſau'd: that it is 
poſſible for us to go to Heaven. Our church have 
no room to believe ſo of the proteſtants, why, if 
you may go to heaven among us, ſhould you not 
join with us? 

Ell. Sift. I know: not what anſwer ſhould have 
given to that. | 
Mid. I know not what your Aalen would have 

been, but I'II tell you what mine was; L told him, 
. I] did not know but it might be ſo; and I wag 


willing to have as much charity as I had affection oY 


* dun: ; but as. for e L Was ſure 1 could not 


Aw. 
g to Heaven that way, becauſe I muſt egen 


yp own light. | 
To. S. That was the true anſwer indeed: 4 


What could he ſay to it“ 
Mid. Then he told me, he would 8 for me 
that I might be farther enlightened: and he did not 


doubt but to prevail: Ithank'd him, and told him, 


I would do the fame for him; and that tho? perhaps: 
it might not be with ſo ſtrong a faith, I was 17 
it would be with as earneſt a deſire. 

o. Sit. Well, you ſtood your ground nobly, 
Ser but tis a mercy. to you, that your perſe- 
verance was tried no farther : Tis a dreadful thing 7 
to have fo dangerous.an enemy fo near one. 

Wid It is true, there lay my danger; for E 
moſt own, words ſpoken with ſo much tender 
neſs have a ſingular effect, and ſink deeper on the 
mind than others, eſpecially where the avection'? is. 
ſo mutual as it was with us. 

Eid. Sift. Why, ſiſter, do you think in time 
his tenderneſs, and his affectionate way of treat- 
ing you would not have abated ? | 

Wid. I often fear'd it, but indeed I never found 
it; ſometimes I. ſuggeſted it to him, that I fear'd- 
it; and one day I told him, that if I did not turn, 
I was afraid he would. He gueſs'd what I meant, 
but would have. me explain myſelf: Why, my 
dear, ſays I, when I reflect what your thoughts: 
are about proteſtants, that they are out of the pale 
of the church, and in a condition that they cannot 
be ſaved, 1 cannot but apprehend, that if I do not 
come over to your opinion, your Jove to.me will 
abate, and at laſt turn into a ſtated averſton and- 
hatred :- how can you love an object, which you: 
think God hates! My dear, ſays he, taking me 


very affeQionately i in his arms, I will Prevent all. 
„ 


e 
your fears, by telling you, that, were what you 
— poſſible, it could not be, till I utterly de- 
ſpair'd of your ever being brought over to the 
church; and I ſhall never be brought to believe, 


+» but God will open your eyes firſt or laſt 3 and, be- 


fides, my earneſt defire to perſuade you, and win 
you to embrace the true religion, will teach me to 
do it by all the tenderneſs and love that it is poſ- 
fible for me to ſhew you; for to be unkind to you 
would be the way to drive you farther off: but, 
be it as it will, I can never abate my affection to- 
you; and, my dear, ſays he, (with the moſt obli- 
ging paſſionate air of concern, that it was poflible- 
to ſhew) that T hope to love you tenderly and vio. 
lently, is not the way to keep you at a diſtance- 
from the church, but rather to draw you, to en- 
gage you, and let you fee, that peace, love, joy, 
charity, and all the virtues of a chriſtian, are to. 
be found among us,. and not that we are furies and 
tyrants, as we have been repreſented. And when 
he had ſaid this, holding me ſtill in his arms, he 
kiſs'd me ſeveral times, and went on: my dear, 
fays he, let God alone change your heart his own, 
way; I'll never take any method, but that of 
loving you ſincerely and moſt paſſionately while 1 
live, and praying for you even after I am in Hea-- 
ven. While he faid-this, I ſaw ſuch an inexpreſ-.. 
ſible tenderneſs in his countenance,. and every 
word came from his with ſuch paſſion, that I. 
could not hold from tears: but he had not done 
with me yet; for, while he held me in one arm, 
he put his other hand in his pocket, and taking 
out his pocket book, he bid me open it, and there 
dropt out a looſe paper doubled pretty thick, which. 
I took up, and went to put it in again. Take that 
paper, my dear, ſays he, and put it up; you e 7 
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have 2 pledge ſor the continuance of my affection 
to you, whether you change your opinion, or no. 


I open'd it, but could read very little of it, for I had 
but newly begun to learn Italian,” What is it, my 


dear? . ſaid I. It is, ſaid he, an aFignmeny-on, 
the bank of Genoa for 2000 ducats a year, and it 


ſhall be made over to your father in truſt for you, 
and to whoever. you will beſtow it after you. 
Eid. Sh. Well, ſiſter, L would never tell this 


a ſtory to any proteſtant lady, that was in the leaſt 


danger of marrying a Roman, 


F Why, child, if her ſtory be told with it, 3 
think it may be told to advantage. 


Eid. Sift, It may teach them indeed to pr pray, lad 


ws not into temptation. Well, ſiſter, I muſt repeat 
what I have ſaid before to you, tho' it does en 
you ; tis your great mercy that he is dead. hs 
Mi O do not ſpeak ſuch a word, ſiſter, it 
wounds my very foul. | 
£14. Sil. Pray anſwer me this ſhort queſtion | 


then: would you marry ſuch another papiſt? 
Mid. There's not ſuch another upon earth, tis 


ſter; and beſides, how can you name the word 2 
that's the unkindeſt thing you could think. of; 1 


muſt break off the diſcourſe. _ 
E1d. $i. Do not call it unkind ; I do not mean 


it the way you take it: ſuppoſe things are the re- 


80055 diſtance you can, or ſuppoſe it to be any 


other body's caſe, would you adviſe any other per- 


ſon that had ſuch an offer, I ſay, would 0 a 


| viſe that to marry ſuch another?! 


mid No, liiter,, not to be a princeſs... 1 
Ed. Sifl. 1 am anſwer'd; and I muft own, 1 


1 take them for diſtracted, if they did. 
Mid. Unleſs the. lady reſolved to turn papiſt; 
| and if N the would do beſt to do it beſote-hand, 
2 444 e welt | 


# 


„ 


tos) 


* epenly and avowedly, that ſhe might not be under 
the reflection of doing it on a worſe A viz 


by compulſion.  _ | 
Ye. 9 But after you have faid ſo many abies 
of him, that are enough to recommend him, not 


to the affection, but even to the admiration of 


any one, what can you ſay to perſuade any young 


woman not to think that you were very happy in 


him, and that eee they would: be ſo with 


= fuch another. 


Hid. O ſiſter! do not ſuggeſt that 1 was ; happy 
with him; I had as few happy hours, as it was poſ- 
ſible for any one to have, that ever had'a I buſ- 
F band. | 
. Vo. Si. flew you convince Y one of that ; 
Mid. Why, ſiſter, it is plain to any one that 


1 knows wherein the happineſs of life conſiſts: it's 


true, I wanted nothing; I liv'd in the abundance 
of ali things; I had the beſt humour'd huſband 


on Earth, and one that lov'd me to an extremes 


p; which, had not our caſe indeed call'd for ſo much 


- affection” another way, would have been a ſin; 
_ for, in a word, he ſum'd * all his earthly feli- 
city in his wife. 82 | 
| Eld.S . If you were to give that account to 
the gentlemen of this age, they would yn you 5 
were writing the character of a fool. 
Mid. It's no matter for that; it was his mercy 
and mine too; for if it had been otherwiſe, © 
had been the mikrabletd creatures alive; it was A$ 
bad enough as it was; and all that ne him 
will grant that he was no fool. | 
Fe. Sift. But what do you think cha would 
have been the conſequence, if, as you ſay, he had 
lov'd you leſs? wherein muſt ou: have been mi- 
ſerable 2 15 
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found in a religious life, 
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Vid. Why, filter, if his abundant affection hes 


not cloſed every debate with kindneſs, whither 


muſt we have run? if he had not checked all the 


forwardneſs of his religious zeal. for converting 


me, by his love to me, to what ſeverity in our 


mutual reproaches ſhould we have gone on! in a 
word, ſiſter, I muſt have turn'd, or turn'd out 
of doors; I muſt have been a papiſt, or we muſt 
„ oF ĩñĩ 
D. Sift. Why, fiſter, you know there's Mr. 
P— and his wife are in the very ſame caſe, and 
yet they agree well enough. e 

Mid. Dear fifter, how can you name them! 


he is a papiſt, and ſhe is a proteſtant, and when 
the name is taken away, it is hard to tell whether 


either of them have any religion or no, nor do 


they care one farthing which way either goes: 


— that can live eaſy without religion, 2 
ire eaſy without any religion; that is not the ca 
Eid Sit. There is a difference there, I confeſs. 
id. But if, ſiſter, a religious life be the only 
Heaven upon earth, as we have been taught to be- 


lieve, tell me, if you repreſent ſuch a caſe to your- 
felf,, what muſt 1. be for two to live together, who 
place their happineſs really in ſuch a life as we 


call religious, but differ ſo extremely about what 
religion to build it upon? that agree in the ge- 
neral, but not in the particulars; that aim mutual- 
ly at the end, viz. going to heaven, but turn back 
to back as to the way thither ? can a religious 


| life be form'd between ſuch as theſe l and if not, 


then they are mutually depriv'd of that heaven up- 
on earth, which, as you and I agree, is alone to be 


dd." 


r 


man of a different opinion in religion, you ſup- 


0 275 Þ | 
us. Sit. That is true, but chen i in ſuch a caſe 
the enjoyment muſt be reſerved and fingular, and 
a woman mult keep. her religion to herſelf, — 
Mid. But you will allow her then to be depriv'd 


at once of MY ſocial religion, of all family-re- 


ligion, and by conſequence of all the comfort of 
2 religious huſband, 

Eld. Si/t Nay, that is true, and I am not ſpeak» 
ing for it; but aſking your experience, whether 
with ſo tender a huſband, 49: you had, it might 


not be otherwiſe ? 


Mid. Dear ſiſter, his tenderneſs, as J faid 


| byfore, was my great mercy, as it made him bear 


with my obftinacy, as he called it: had he had 


the ſame tenderneſs, and been indifferent in his 


principles, I might have turn'd him; but had he 
wanted that tenderneſs, and yet been as zealous in 
his religion as he was, he might᷑ have turn'd.me, or 


J muſt have liv'd a dreadful life with him. 


5 Yo. Sl. 1 find he was a mighty religious man in 
is way. 

Wild. To the greateſt degree imaginable devouty 
and very ſerious, I aſſure you. 

He. Sift. Well, tho' he was miſtaken in his prin» 
ciples, yet he was the more ſober, the more honeſt, 
and every way the better-prepar'd to be a good man. 

Wid. His devotion made him, without doubt, 
the better man: but if it had not been forthe 
reſtraints of his affeion, it had certainly made 
him the worſe huſband, - ; 

. $A. So that in this queſtion of majrying a 


poſe, that the more devout and ſerious the 


is in his way, the worſe huſband, + 


Wid. Without queſtion, it is ſo: the 2eal in 
-  thein 
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« -_ 
their own pin makes them always uneaſy 
and impatient with their wives, teazing and bait- 
ing them with impertinent diſputes, and even 
driving them by force of reſtleſs importunities 
(which, by the way, is the worſt ſort of Pere 
tion) into a compliance. 

Yo. Sift. 1 agree with you in that part: but 
ſiſter, you ſay, that even when your buſband's 
love was your protection from theſe importuni- 
ties, you were yet unhappy, and counts not be en 
to lead a religious life. <4 
Mid. No, lifter, I did not a7 fo; 1 ſaid we 
could not have a religious family; all ſocial re- 
ligion was loſt; mutual help and aſſi ſtance in re- 
ligion were wanting; publick worſhipping God 


in the family as a houſe, could not be ſet up; 


education and inſigu action of children was all de- 
ſtroyec; example to ſervants and infetiors all 
ſpoiled; 3 could be of religion, kd 185 


was merel ** perſonal and retired. 


Aunt. There indeed you are right, agen 


| id. I efſſuie you, madam, from my n 1 


We that next to the having the * and 
wife be religious, or at leaſt religiouſly inclined, 


they that would have a religious family ſhould 


take as much care as Foopeng to have . ſer· 


Hand. 1 ING with. 405 60 in that, my dear, with 


all my heart. 
Wa. It is impoſiible to preſerve the e 
rules of a relgious family without it, or to have 
a due regard ſhewn to the orders which mr apt m 
Siven on that aceount. 


Aunt, Nay, child, 1 go Farther: than that; Fi in- 


Hiſt, that our ſervants ought to be ſo choſen, as 
to be of the ſame opinions too in religion as 


ourſelves, - Wid. 


( 277. 1 

Mid. 1. have not ſo much conſiders that part 

| Indeed; but I. believe, madam, the reaſons for it 
are very good. 

Aunt. I have a great deal to fay to that from my 


own rience. 
7 BL And ſo have L too, 5 from what. 


& ja ſeen in ſome families of * acquain - 


tance. 5 


Mid. I have ſeen enough of it in my little fa- 


mily, to make me reſolve, that while I have a 


family, and can keep any ſervants, I will enter- 


tain none but ſuch as weellyp. God the ſame way 
as I worſhip him. 
Eid. Si. And did fo before you took ther, ohh 
hope you mean ſo, ſiſter. 
Had. Yes, indeed, I do mean fo too. | 
_ , Aunt. I muſt put in an exception, niece, there, 
in behalf of poor ignorant creatures, that may 
come into a family, untaught, and are willing to 
be inſtructed in things that are good. 
Mid. I know not what to ſay to that part, be⸗ 
auſe I am but ill qualified for a ſchool-miſtreſs, . 
Munt. Well, we will diſcourſe of this by itſelf, 


Jec 
_ Wid. With all my heart, madam. F 


now where we left off, | 
Mid. There was as much religion in our houſe, 


as it was poſſible there ſhould be, in our circum- 
ſtances; for both of us defired it in general, and 
purſued it in particular, only we could not join in 


the manner; and it was a perfect, ſcene of, con- 


ſuſion, to fee how teligion Was carried on among 
us; the ſervants were ſome papiſts, ſome pro- 
* ſome Pagans ; for we had three B. 


Indian 


= 


niece, for I, have a great deal to ſay ver that lab. 


Aunt. But in the mean time, 8504, TY us 3 
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Badiun blacks and one negro among our people. 
The chriſtian ſervants were every now and then 
together by the ears about perſuading the negro 
to turn chriſtian, and be baptized; but eould not 
bear to think what ſort of chriſtian the poor crea- 
ture ſhould be; one of our men, an Italian, would 
have bim be a papiſt, and the other would have 
him to be a proteſtant; and the poor negro was 
ſo confounded between them, that he could not tell 
what to do. The negro was a ſenſible inquiſitive 
fellow, and had by mere aſking queſtions on 
both ſides, gotten a great deal of knowledge of 
religion; but was merely ſtopt in his ſearch af - 
ter farther particulars by the impertinent quar- 

rels of thoſe ſervants who pretended to inſttuct 
him: both told him he muſt believe a God, a fu- . 
ture ſtate, a heaven, a hell, a reſurrection to 
life or to death, and that he muſt be ſaved by 
a redeemer. They agreed exactly in their de- 
ſcription of the joys of eternal life, the tor- 
ments of hell, and particularly they had joined in 
giving the poor negro a frightful apprehenſion of 

ell, as the reward of his doing wickedly, and 

of the devil as a tempter, an enemy and tor- 
mentor ; ſo that the poor fellow would pray to. - = 

God very heartily to fave him from hell, and to 
Keep him from the devil. e 

But when theſe poor ignorant fellows began to 

inſtruct him how to worſhip God, and who to 
look to as his Redeemer and Saviour; to talk to 
him about reading the ſcripture, and ſuch things, 

they fell out to the laſt degree; the Engli/b ſoot- 
man told the Italian he was an idolater, and that 
was worſe than a heathen ; that Negum (for: /o the 
poor negro was called) was as good 'a ——_— 5 
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* for: though he did not worſhip in the nase 
Chriſt, yet as he (the Italian fortman) worſhipped 
a piece of wood for a: Saviour, Chriſt would not 
accept him; and it was as bad as Negum's worſwip- 
ping a hob-goblin, or any thing elſe. The Italian 
told him, he was a heretick, and his religion was 
no religion at all; that he was an enemy to God, 
and to the church; and told Negum, that if he 
delieved what that fellow ſaid, the devil would 
fake him away alive. They had many quarrels 
about it; but one day above the reſt they came to 
that height, that they fell to fighting: it ſeems, 
the reſt of the ſervants had parted them before 
their maſter or I heard of it; but as we were 
both walking together in the evening in our gar» 
den, we by mere chance ſaw the negro. in the 
| Kitchin-garden crying: his n ſaw him firſt, 
and called him to us; and'theTellow came with a 
book in his hand, but — afraid bis maſter 
ſhould be angry. 
Whab's the matter, Negum 2 ſays his mater Þ 
1 ſo _y began to talk. 

Neg. No muche matter, no muchs. 

Ma. Why you. are crying, Negum : What did 
you cry about? has any body beat you? 

Neg. No muche cry, no beate me. 

Me. W hat then, Negum? What book have 
you got there? 
Meg. Indeedè me no go aways, fir z me no go, 
me 4 a Chriſtian, no indeeds, 


* Kneels down. | 
De fellow, it frems, 10 was afraid by math would . 
think, if he turn'd Chriſtian, he would be be baptized, 

and þ think himſelf free; and be kneeled down to 
" ad to "Os bim not to be angry. 3 
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43. Well, well, thou ſhalt be a Chriſian, 

F gum, if thou haſt a mind to it; God forbid 

any body ſhould hinder thee: what book is that? 
Neg. Bible- book; me reads chis N to bo ; 


Chriſtian. © _ 
Ma. Who gave you that book to read ? 
Neg. Auguſtino, 
Ma. Let me fee it *. 
"37 Me have other. bible-book 1 too. 
Ma. Let me ſee that too 1. 
Ma. Who gave you this too? 7 
Neg. William. 


Ma. Well, you 3 the. languages 2 5 
read them both : but, poor e thou 1 got a 
| 85 two ſorry teachers. 


When he gave the book back to Kim, and bid 


him read them both, he turned to me; M di dear, 


ſays he, theſe fellows pretend to inſtruct this poor 
negro in the Chriſtian religion, when they cant 
| eo about it themſelves, 1 am ſure : upon which 

egum makes his maſter a moms: ou puts in his 


word. 


Neg. No indeed, they no agrees the achte 


juſt now about teache me. 
Ma. What, did they fight? 
Neg. Yes, indeede. they fighte juſt now; z they 


no teache me ; one ſay, me go to the devil; Father 
Jay, me go to the devil; they no teachè me to go 
away from the devil; OT) make me no n 


what I do. 1 1 


455 


* He liobd in ak bot, and ſaw « F was an 


ſratian miſſal or pſalter. DEE 
He pulls another book out. 


1 Hes maſter locked in "or too, * was n 
Hank 0x6. _ Ma. 
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Ma. And was that it you Cry 'd about, Noun # 
Neg. Yes, indeede, ms cry to go to the devil; 
me would go away from the devil. | 
Ma. You mult pray to God to keep you from 
the devil. 
Neg. Yes, indeede, me do pray God keep away 
the devil. 
Ma. You muſt pray to God to teach you too. 
Neg. God teachè me! No, Auguſtine teachè 
me! no, William teachè me] God teache me, 
how that? 


Here my Conſe found how the tals lt F 2 
turning to me, My dear, /i he, theſe fellows 
quarrel continually about this poor man, and fo in 
the end he will be brought rather to abhor the 
Chriſtian religion in general, than to turn Chriſtian 
at all; while one pulls him one way, and one. an- 
other: now what courſe muſt you and I take? I 


cannot pretend to deſire him to be made a proteſ- 5 


tant; 1 am fure you won't deſire him to be a ca- 
tholie; and ſo the poor fellow mult be loſt. 1 
teld him, it was a Critical caſe in which I knew not 
| how to act; but as they were his ſervants in par- 
ticular, and that he brought his negro out of Italy 
with him, I thought they were to be at his diſpo- 
ſal and direction rather than mine. My dear, 
ſays be, there is nothing mine but what is yours; 
don't ſhift it off ſo, but tell me what ſhall 1 do? 
I confeſs 1 *reifibled when he ſaid ſo; for I was 
afraid ſome debate would fall in between us, in 
conſequence « of the cate; however, I an{wer'd him 
thus: My dear, you determined before for me, 
what you might be ſure would be my thoughts ; 5 
but what can I determine about your ſervants? 
Yee! wy dear, ſays * III do as Solomon did 
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in the caſe * dividing the child, I'll ſhew you 
that I am the trueſt lover of his foul, mean of 
us two; for rather than he ſhould not de taught to 


worſhip God at all, let him be taught the way of 


the country where we are; if we divide as our two 
men have done, he will not be taught at all. 

Upon this principle he acted, and conſented I 
ſhouſd act in it as I ſaw cauſe; upon which I ſent 
the negro down to a country tenant we have in 
Eſſex, upon pretence to learn to plow and ſow and 
do country work, and there 1 kept him near 2 
twelvemonth: at the ſame time the farmer be- 


| Ing a very ſober, religious man, and having a hint 


from me what to do, this poor negro 1s become a 
very ſenſible, religious icllow, has been baptized 
now two years ago, anch! think verily is an excel- 
Tent Chriſtian. 
_ Sift, And did he run away, or claim his freedom 
upon his being baptized? 

Wid. No, not he; but 1 gave him his freedom 
when his maſter died, and gave him N and 
he is an extraordinary erode; 1 are yo Ms 

Si. Your huſband [trained a Point of etlalon 
there, I aſſure yu. 

Mid. Why you ſee what principle he did it 
from; he ſaw the fellow was in a proteſtant coun- 
try, and would either be a proteſtant at laſt, or 
nothing at all; and he rather choſe he ſhould be a 
PETE than remain a heathen, or loſe all de- 

ire of being a Chriſtian ; ſor, ſays he, God can 
enlighten him farther by a miracle when he pleaſes; 

and the having been taught the general notions of 
religion, he would be the eaſier brought to em- 
brace the true church ; but if he continues a hea- 


then, he will have no knowledge at all, 1 
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EIA. Siſt. 1 believe you would not have nenn the 
fame charity for his church. 
Mid. I confeſs, I did not ſhew ſo much aca] for 
the ſoul of the poor negro, as I think I ought to © 


have done, or ſo much charity as he did; but 


had other thoughts at that time to take me up: 
however, ſiſter, to bring this back to the firſt diſ- 


courſe, you ſee by this how fatal in a family, dif- 


ference in principles is within the fame houſe; 
and had he not been byaſs'd by an extraordinary 
temper, as well by an uncommon charity, we 
had been the moſt miſerable couple on earth: ſo 


| that, in ſhort, there is not one part of a woman's 


life in ſuch a circumſtance that is not dreadfully 


embarraſs'd, if ſhe has any ſenſe of her own prin» 


ciples, or her huſband any ſenſe of his. 
Ye, Sz. But do you think then, that there may 
be a caſe of ſome kind or other, in which a man 


and a woman may be happy together, tho' there 


be a difference in opinion ? 

1314. No indeed, I do not think there is: I do 
not think you can name a caſe, in which it is poſ- 
ſible to ſay with truth, that they can be happy 


that is, that there is not ſome i Imerromion to their 


happineſs on that very account. 


Yo. Sift. That is ſuppoling them to be both reli | 
giouſly inclined. | 


Mid. Nay, that need not be ſuppoſed ; for e 


go upon our mother's principle, that without a te- 


ligious family there can be no happineſs of life: 


If they are, as I ſaid before, indifferent about 


religion, then there is no happineſs at all in our 
ſenſe of felicity ; and if they place their bappi- 
neſs in purſuing their duty, as every true Chriſtian 
muſt, there muſt be _ of that happineſs want- 
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ing where they cannot worſhip God together, md 
go hand in hand to heaven, 

W. Sift. You know, ſiſter, T was always of that 
mind; but I am eee confirmed in it * 
your experience. 

Mid. You were happy in your early cleaving to 
this principle, and I miſerable in neglecting it; 
may both our examples be directing to thoſe 


_ come after us. 


Fa. Come, children, bleſſed. de God ſor 5 
pe ience of both: let us end this diſcourſe, for 
it makes me melancholy, that have bare a very un- 


Happy part in both yeur caſes: in yours, my 


Cear®, I violently endeavoured to obs. you to 
miſcrable; and In yours, my dear 7, 1 entirely 
omitted the concern Iought to have had upon me, 


to prevent your making yourſelf ſo. 


81. Do not afflict yourſelf, fir, about that now; 


bleſſed be God we have both got it over. 
Fa. But it does affſict me for all that; and let 
all fathers learn from me, how much it concerns 


them, if they wiſh-well to their children, either to 


their ſouls or bodies, to eſtabliſh religious families 
in their poſterity, and to prevent their children 
marrying, if poſſible, either where there is no re- 
ligion, or no agreement in opinion about it; for 
in n either caſe they are ſure to be made miſerable. 


* Speaking to the youngef. 
hy Sealing to the other. 5 = 


The End of the 6 Gas Part, 
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PART III. 
N the latter part of the laſt diſcourſe we leſt 
Þ =: aunt and the widow ſiſter, who had 
married the Roman catholick gentleman, 
entering upon a diſcourſe about the inconveni- 
encies of entertaining irreligious ſervants z and. 
alſo of entertaining of ſervants of differing perſua- 
ſions and opinions in religion, one from another, 
or of differing opinions from the family they ſerved 
in. The ladies put off the diſcourſe of that affair 
for another time, the aunt being willing to enter 
into a more particular converſation about it, This 
cauſed ſeveral very entertaining diſcourſes among 
them at ſeveral times, ſome of which, I. hope, 
may be uſeful to be made publick for the direction 
of other families; and for the encourazement of 
all maſter or miſtreſſes of families who deſire to 
promote good government and religious things 


* 


66 2 
» afnong their children and ſervants; and particu- 
larly in ſuch a time as this, when 'tis known that 
ſervants. are leſs. apt to ſubmit to family-regula- 
tions, and good houſhold-government than ever. 
Ihe two ladies being at their aunt's houſe, 
vw hich was at Hampſtead, ag I have obſerved, their 
. aunt bad a little ſquabhlg With one of her maids 
vpon the following .o6czfion ; the maid had, it 
ſeems, been out ini the afternoon of a ſabbath- 
day, and ſtaid longer that the uſual time of being 
at church; and her lady, who otherwiſe had 
known nothing of it, happen'd unluckily for the 
wensh to be juft in the way when ſhe came inz 
that is to fay, the lady chancing to go down the 
back-ſtairs, which was not ordfiary for her to do, 
meets her maid dreſt in her beſt cloathes, and juſt 
going up to undreſs herſelf ; and this rencounter 
tween the miſtreſs and her maid produced the 


following dialogue. | £3 
DIALOGUE. I. 


TZadh. LTA * ſays the lady, not undreſt 
Mary. mall be ready preſently, madam. 
Ta. But how comes you to be ſo fine at this 
time of day? I ſuppoſe you are but juſt come 
in, Mary? 4 5 
Ma. Yes, madam, I have been come in a good 
while. „ I 
La. What do you call a good while, Mary? 
Ma. A great while, madam. SE 
La. Muſt not | know how long, Mary? » 
Ma. Yes, madam, if you pleaſe; but you don't 
uſe to inquiie into ſuch trifles; I bope 1 have not 
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BY It FOOTY have been a trifle, Mary, if it had 
been of another day ; but it bein vg on the ſabbath- 
day, Mary, makes the caſe differ e 1 
hope you were at church, Mary? 
Ha. Yes, madam, to . ſure. | 
La. At our church, Mary? I think 1 did not 
fee you there. ; 55 

Ma. No, madam, indeed I was not there; 1 
hope tis all one if I was at another church? 

La. No, Mary, it is not all one, becauſe I cannot 
be ſure that you were at any church at all. } 

Ag. You may take my word, madam, for tha 
for once, I hope. 

La. I cannot ay, Mary, that "tis ſo much to my 
: ſatis faction o take your word for it, as it would 
have _ to ſee you at church myſelf. _.. 
Mg. lam forry, madam, you ſhould be uneaſy 
at thoſe 5 14 hope 1 o your buſineſs to your 
content; and as to going to church, I hope I may - 
be at liberty to go to what church I like beſt. 
8 Why, yes, Mary, I am willing to allow 
Jibert of conſcience, but then it is upon condi- 
tion kbar! it is really a conſcientious liberty; 'tis 
not my queſtion what church you go to, if I am 
Labs you were at church at all; but how ſhall 
l be ſure of that, Mary? © 
Ma. Tis not worth your enquiry, ey . 
thoſe things are trifles below a miſtreſs to trou- 
ble herſelf with. af 

La. No, Mary, you are Ret FR TO there; 
I think I am obliged to enquire whether my ſer- 
vants go to church, or no; and how they ſpend 
their time O fabbath- days: beſides, Mary, tis a 
great while fince church was done, and I find you 
are but juſt come home; I defire to have ſome 


Hale account where you have been. TOO 
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Ma. T7 am not ahamed to tell where 1 have been: 
madam; I have been doing no harm; I have been 
taking a walk, madam; I work hard enough all 
the week; I think I may take a little pleaſure 
o Sundays. ; 

. Well, ' Mary -y, ſo you have been walking 3 in 
the fields, and taking your pleaſure, to-day. 
Ma. Yes, madam ; T hope there is no. offence 
it it; T think you ſaid I have not been wanted, 
La. Well, but juſt now mo, ſaid You had . 
at church, Mary. 
. Why, that's true, madam 3. I. was at 
Highgate church- door, but I did not go in, that's 
true; TI did not think you would have troubled 
yourſelf to examine ſuch trifles ſa very partic u- 


lar] 
| E . You andI differ very much about the thing 
itſelf; 1 do not think 'tis a triffing thing at all, 
Mary, whether my ſervants ſpend the ſabbath- day 
at church, or in taking their, pleaſure, , © 
' Ma. I work very hard, madam, all the week. 
La. What's that to keeping the ſabbath- day, . 
_— 7 
Ma. Why, wade? ſure I may take a little plea- 
ſure o Sundays; T have no other time; I am ſure 
vo give your ſervants no time for diverſion. 155 
La. Did I ever refuſe you, Mary, when you. 
aſk'd me for a day for yourſelf ?- : 
Ma. I never troubled you much with ang. 
La. I had rather you had, Mary, than take God's. 
time for Your ſelf. 
Ma. God's time, madam; all. our time i is 
God's time I think. 
Ia. Yes, May; but, ſome time. he has ap- 
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Ma. Religion | O dear! indeed, madam, I 


don't trouble myſelf about religion, not I. 


La. So I find, Mary, and am ſorry for it. 
Ma. O madam, you have religion enough for | 


us all: what can I do? 


La., Don't make a jeſt of it, Mary, I am not 


| jeſting with you. 


Ma. I think you are, madam, when you talk to 


me of religion ; I don't underſtand it ; what can 


I fay to it ? 
La. You can go to church, Mary, can't you? 
Ma. Yes, madam, fo l 3% ſometimes. 
La. And don't you every Sunday? | 
Ma. No indeed, madam, not I; tis a * to 


La. I am ſorry 85 it, Mary; aſſure you, they 


that live with me ſhall go to church every Sunday, | 


or J ſhall not deſtre their ſervice. | 
Ma. You never made that bargain, madam, 


when you hired me. 


La. Well, Mary, then I make it now ; ; for they 
ſhall not ſerve me all the week, that make my 


work an excuſe for not ſerving God on Sunday; I 


ſhould think it would bring a curſe upon my ors 


and upon my whole family. 


Aa. As you pleaſe for that, Madam, 
La. No, Mary, it muſt be as you pleaſe, it ſeems, 
for you know my conditions now, and 1 a 
ou will obſerve them, or remove, N 
{ Here her miſtreſs. leſt her, ſeeing ſbe began to talk a 
little ſauci ly, and ſhe had no mind to Vex herſelf, or 


* ut herſelf in any paſſion with her. ] 
he wench, a little heated with the reproof 


her lady had given her, and vexed that ſhe was 


caught, for ſhe did not expect to ſee her miſtreſs | 
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on the back ſtairs, went up and undreſs'd herſelf, 
and hearing another of the.maids in the next room, 
ſhe goes to her, and there gives a full vent to her 
paſſion ; railing heartily at her miſtreſs, and at re- 
Jigion ; and at every thing that came in her way. 


The following diſcourſe will give ſome part of 


their talk: ſne knocks at the door, and calls to 
her fellow- ſervant thus; Betty, open the door, 
I want to ſpeak to you: ſo Betty let her in, and 
ſhe begins. | 
Ma. 1 ſuppoſe you have heard what a lefture 5 
have had, han't you, Betty ? 
Betty. No, not I: who 'have you had a le cure 
from? 
Ma. Nay, no body but my miſtreſs: I wonder x 


what buſineſs ſhe had upon the back- ſtairs. 


Bet, Back-ſtairs! Why did you meet my mif- 
treſs upon the back-ſtairs? 

Ma. Ay, ay, I met her there; or rather ſhe 
met me there, as ill luck would have it ; for I was 
dut juſt come in, and was coming up to undreſs 


me, but the caught me; I would I had been a 
mile off. 


Bet. Why, what did ſhe ſay to you ? was be 
angry ? 

Ma. ay, angry ! I never had ſuch a rattle 
from her 12 ince I came into the houſe. _ | 
Bet. What was the matter? what was it for ? 
1a. For for nothing, I think ; but forſooth 


. me would needs know where I had bon. and whe- 
ther I had been at church, or no: what has ſhe 


to do with it, whether I go to church or no? Tis 


rag to her, 


Bet. O that was only becauſe you was but juſt 


come in, and it was fo long paſt church- time, 


"I ſuppoſe, that made her * you: 


Ma. 
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Ma. guſpect me! what do you mean by that? 
I do nothing to be ſuſpected, not I. | 
Bet. I don't fay you do; I ſay that made her 
ſuſpect you had not been at church. 

Ma. Well, ſhe need not trouble her head with 
her ſuſpicions of me; I told her I had not been at 
church; I told her [ had been to take a walk with 

a friend as far as Highgate. 
Bet. Did you? that's more than I dare do; if 
I make a flip now and then, I am in ſuch a hurry 
to get back jult as church is done, that 1 it takes away- 
the pleaſure of it. 
Ma. I don't trouble my head with it; if I have 
a mind to take a walk, as long as ſhe don't want | 
me, what need ſhe trouble herſelf ; I ſhan't be ſo 
much afraid of her, not I; as long as it is only 


0 . and my work is done too. 

Bet. But then I can aſſure you my miſtreſs and 

u will not agree long together; for if ſhe knows 
it, ſhe won't keep you an hour. 

Ma. Nay, ſhe may do as ſhe will for that; E 
told her plainly where I went, and that I thoughe 
ſhe had nothing to de with it. | 
Bet. Did you fo, Muy? then 1 ſuppoſe ſhe told 
you her mind. 

Ma. Ay, ay, and I told her my mind too; 1 

won't be tied up to her religious trumpery, not 1 
if I do her work, what has ſhe to do with what 
religion I am of, or whether I have any religion 8 
or no? 'tis no buſinefs of hers, | 

Bet. No, Mary, I cannot go that length neither: 

I chink my miſtreſs may concern herſelf with that; 
for if ſhe is religious herſelf, ſhe may deſire to have 
her ſervants be fo too; and therefore if I do make 
a breach ſometimes, I always do it fo as not to be 
found out ; and I have had ſuch good luck, . 


nulizeſs has never caught me yet. 
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Ma. Well, ſhe has caught me; and if it he I 
fine day next Sunday, ſhe ſhall catch me again, if 
ſhe has a mind to it; I won't be ty'd to go to 
church but when I pleaſe ; I love liberty : : beſides, 
this is about religion, Betty, and fo *tis liberty of 
conſcience; you know 1 love liberty of con- 
ſcience, Betty. 

Bet. You are witty upon it, Mary: pray whit 
do you call liberty of conſcience ? - 

Ma. What! that I ſhould have liberty to 
to church, or not to go to church, as I think fr, 
and w hen I pleaſe ; ; Is not that liberty of conſct- 
ence ? 

Bet. No, Mary, 1 think that is liberty without 
donſcience; for *tis a liberty in what we ſhould 
not do; that can never be liberty of conſcience, 
* : 

Ma. Well, wel. ; then let it be liberty without 
eonfcience; *tis the liberty J love; and TI ſee no 
harm in it: why, you acknowledge you do fo 
Nel, don't you? 

Bet. That's true, ſo I do bometümee but I can- 
not ſay eis as it ſhould be; I cannot fay as you do, 
that there is no harm in it; 'tis a fault, | know 


that; and I don't do it very often ; and when I dv, : 


as I told you, I take care not to have it known. 
Ma. Very well, then you are worſe than I; for 
you believe it is a fault, and yet you do it: now 
1 don't think 'tis a fault at all; if 1 did; it may 
be, I would not do it, | 
Ber. I don't believe you can ſay with a ſafe con- 
ſc'ence that there is no harm in it; von only are 

harden'd a little more than I. 
Ma. It may be fo; and yw are even with me, 
for you are a 1217 5 more of a bypocrite than 1 

| an 


„ 
and for aught I ſee, that's all the difference be⸗ 
tween uss, 

Bei. Truly, Mary, your 8 is . bated; x 
but perhaps, tis too true; and I ſhall learn fo much 
from you, that I ſhall take more care how I do 
again what wo own Confcrence convinces me 18.2 
„fat. 

Ma. Well, and 1 may go on, heath L have. 
more impudenoe than you; I iuppole that's- 28 1 
| {you mean. | 
Bet. L do not ſay ſo ; I believe you know tis a 
* as well as I do, but you are a little more uſed 
to thoſe things, it may be, than I have been. 
Ua. I am as I was bred, and ſo, it may be, are 
you; I was never taught to lay much ſtreſs upon 
- theſe things, and ſo I never trouble mf about a 
them. 
Bel. Well, Mary, I am n glad you; think I have 
been taught better. 
Ma. Why, as well as you have been taught, I 
find you can take a walk i in the heldg on Sunday as 
well as J. 
Bet, But I tell you again, L don't doi it, and think 
there's no harm in it, as you do; and I think you 
have touched me ſo home with your reproof, that 
LJ refolve never to do ſo again while I live. 
Ma. But what's all this to my miſtreſs and me? 
W hat has ſhe to do with it ? 
Bet. Why, Mar), my miſtreſs is a very pious re- 
ligious lady, and ſhe thinks herſelf bound to call her 
ſervants to an account how they ſpend their time. 
Ma. Ay, fo ſhe may for all the week- days, for 
that's her time; but Sunday is my own, ſhe has no- 
thing to do with that. 

Bet. I aſſure you my miſtreſs will not allow that 
doctrine ; ſhe thinks ſhe has as much to do with 
vou on Sunday as any other day. 
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Ma. You talk 

lady, why ſo ſhe may be for ought I know; and. I 
think we have ſo much religion at home, we need 
not go abroad for it: does not the chaplain teize 
us twice a day with his long prayers, and reading 
of chapters? 1 


the young ladies too, they are like her. 


8 7 


of my miſtreſs being a religious 


am ſure he has made me neglect my 
buſineſs many times to come in to prayers: but 1 


give them the ſlip ſometimes, and if I did not, 
they would have many a good diſh of meat ſpoiled, 
ſo they would. 3 


Bet. Vou are a merry girl, Mary, when you talk 


of religion. 


Ma. Nay, I don't e it; I know no- 


thing of the matter; I come to do my buſineſs, and 
mind the kitchen; if their dinners are not well 
diſhed up, they may find fault, and I ſhould take 


ſome care to mend it; but to talk to me about 


religion, tis time enough hereafter, let them let 
me alone to myſelf. | 


Bet. But my miſtreſs will ſatisfy you, that ſhe 


= zs obliged, while ſhe keeps you for a ſervant, to 
ſee that you ſerve God as well as you ſerve her. 


Aa. O dear! let them ſerve God themſelves 


better firſt ; I don't ſee that any of them have any 
more regard to their prayers and their chapters 


than I have that ſtay away, but only for form ſake, 


and it may be for the credit of employing a chap- 
lain. ; | 5 


Bet. Nay, 40 not ſay ſo neither 3 I can aſſure 


you my miſtreſs is a very pious religious lady, and 


you cannot ſay otherwiſe, I am ſure ; and ſo are all 


Ma. It may beſo; and yet | have ſeen them all 
afleep at prayers many a time, when J am ſure hey 


bad not ſo much more need to be ſleepy than 1 
had, that work hard, nor ſo much neither. 


| Bet. 
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Bet. Sometimes they may be heavy, but that i 


not often; and I ſuppoſe you cannot ſay they were 


ever all afleep together. 


Ma. 'Tis no matter for that, they do the fame at 


church; and pray what's the difference between 
my going into the fields to take my pleaſure on 
5 Se. and their going to church to take their 
eaſe? between my waſhing my diſhes, while the 
chaplain is at prayers, and their being faſt aſleep 


at prayers? 


t. Why, Moll, thou art very malicious to 


take notice of ſuch things; and they ate faults 
to be ſure; but there is a vaſt difference in them 


1 


Ma. As how, pray ? 
Bet. Why thus: that tho they may ſometimes 


drop aſleep, tis not always; and they do it but 


feldom. You, it ſeems, make the other a practice, 


and do it always: then if they do fleep ſometimes 


at church or at prayers, they don't pretend to ſay 


there is no harm in it, they muſt acknowledge they 8 
"ought not to do fo; but you have the impudence td 


ſay, when you ſpend your time in the fields, or 
perhaps worſe, there is no harm in it. Now there's 
a great deal of difference between doing a thing 
which they acknowledge to be wrong, and doing 


what is really wrong, and juſtifying it as if it was 


right. 
Ma. Well, let them do what they will, and let 


| me do what I will ; I don't meddle with them, let 


thein let me alone, can't they ? 
Bet. But it may be, my miſtreſs thinks ſhe ought 


to govern her ſervants in religious things, as well 


as in her houſe affairs. 
Ma. Why let her think what'ſhe will, and do 


hat ſhe will, I will have my own 8821 I ſhall 
| mind . they ſay to me. 


Bet. 
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But. That's none of my buſineſs, Aary; . 
muſt do as you will. 


Ma. No; and tis none of her bulineſs neither, 


-I think. 


Bet. I can't ſay that, Mary ; I think if you were 
a miſtreſs, and kept a great many ſervants, as our 
miſtreſs does, you would talk otherwiſe, and do 


- otherwiſe too, or elſe you would ſoon have a houſe 


full of whores and rogues. 


Aa. I don't know what I would do then, nor do 


I trouble my head with it; for I am never like to 


be tried with it: but if I was a houſe-keeper, 


and kept maids, I would take care they ſhould do 


my bulineſs, and that would keep them from 


making ſuch a diſorderly houſe as you ſpeak of; 


as for their religion, I ſhould not trouble myſelf 5 
7 about „ 


Bet. Well, but 1 trouble myſelf about 


- that too, 1 afſure you, if I were a miſtreſs. 


— 


Ma. Why, what would you do? 
Bet. Why, if I had a chaplain or a huſband that 


kept up good orders in his houſe, I would take care 


my ſervants ſhould always attend at prayers; and 


on Sundays I would take care they ſhould all go to 


church, and come home again too-when church 


was done. 


Ma. You would! and if I was your maid, you 


s would make me come in to prayers every nigh taud 


morning, would you? 


Bet. Yes, I would, or you ſhould not live with 
me. 
Ma. Well, and if I did come in, I ſhould only 


laugh at you all when 1 did, and make a jeſt of 


your chaplain or your huſband; and ſo would other 


ſetvants too: don't you ſee we do ſo here? an't we 
always a-making ſport at our poor dull thing called 


a cupplun i . 


Bet, 


"> 2 
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Bet. Yes, I can't fay but I ſee it, but T never 
join with you in it: for | think there's no jeſt at all 
in it: and as for the poor good man himſelf, I 
know he ſees it, and 'tis a [2 trouble and Cife 
couragement to him 
Ma, Why, what is ſuch a elle good fort but 
to be gamed and made ſport with? does he think 
we take him for any think but a religious merry- 
„  ungrew? 
7 Bet. You muſt think, however, my ijtreſs 
takes him otherwiſe, and thinks it her duty to keep 
him, and to have good orders in her houſe ; and 
it does not become us that are ſervants to mock at- 
ſuch things: no maſter or miſtreſs that knew their 
ſervants mocked at God's worſhip in their houſe, 
ought to keep thoſe ſervants an hour longer in thei = 
families. . 
Ma. And you would inde me come to church 
5f1 was your pook, would you, Betty? : 
Bet. No, i don't ſay. I. would make you go to 
ebend; but u toald either go to God's wor. 
ſhip, or go a tt your buſineſs. - - 
Aa. Well, but what if I were a difſenter; and 
did not like your way, or did not care to go to your 
church? or what if you were a 1 and od | 
not like to go to the meeting. houſe ? ha : 
Bet. Why truly, Mary, in general I ſay if Sie. 
Tbs the real caſe, I would not conſtrain you, pro- 
vided I was ſatisfied you went but ſomewhere; 
but your diſpute with my miſtreſs is between 
going. ſomewhere and nowhere, not between 
erving God in this manner or that manner, but 
between ſerving God ſome way or other, and ſerv- 
ing him no way at all "ang thay! alters = cate - 


mightily. 7 
3 4. 


„ „ e 
Ma. But as to the matter of coming to prayers 2 
at home, it would be the ſame thing; Þr if I were ; 
a church-woman, and my miſtreſs a diflenter ;z-or ʃo 
Ia diſſenter, and my miſtreſs of the church; a „ 
quaker, and my miſtreſs a Roman catholick; or - 
my miſtreſs a quaker, and I a catholick, it would | 
be all the ſame thing; there would be the ſame 
diſlike and contempt of what was done in the OO 


_ houſe; I ſhould no more like the crofſes and the 


Ae. And what would you be the better? they 
would but make a jeſt of you ſtill z they would he 


i ſhould be ſuch as by choice went to worſhip ſo be- 
| Fore they came to me, and that declared their opi- 


; j nion to be ſo when I hired them: for otherwiſe, 1 
grant, that compelling them afterwards would he 
W -nothing at all, or perhaps worſe than the other. 


Ma. And what if an honeſt plain wench like 
me came to be hired, that knows nothing 30 


4 ww 


all of religion, and troubled not herſelf bent 


* 
Bei. Why, ſuch a one, hoo I aſked her. whe- 


ther ſhe went to this or that place, would fay yes 
to any of them, as I happened to be myſelf, and ſo 
I might be deceived. | 

Ma. Well, and what would you do then, when 
you found her out, and met her on the backſtairs, 
Beſs, as my miſtreſs has done by me. 

Bet. Why, I ſhould do juſt as my miſtreſs has 
done with you, enquire about it, and when 1 found 


you a reprobate profane wretch, and a ſaucy. one 


too, as it ſeems you acknowledge you have ſhewn 
yourſelf to-day ; I ſhould even give you warning 
to mend your manners, or provide yourfelf, as it 
ſeems my miſtreſs has done too. 

Ma. A pretty ſtory ! ſo I am come to make my 
complaint to you to a fine es ; it ſeems. you 
Wink. me iu the wrong all the way. 0 

Bet. Indeed ſo I do. 


Ac. And what if 1 had come to you to be hired, 


And you had aſked me my opinion about religion, 
and I had anſwered you, that I had not had many 
thoughts abqut it; that all opinions were alike to 


me; that when 1 did go 
where you would have me go, and the like? 
Bet. Why, Mary, 1 muſt own I ſhould not like 


it at all; neither, I believe, ſhould I hire you at 
all: I ſhould be afraid to take ſuch a ſtupid deſpiſer ; 


.of God and religion into my houſe, you ſhould 
even go without a miſtreſs of me. 

Ma. Well, and you might go without > format 
too of me: for 1 can tell you, there are miſtreſſes 
enough in the world that never aſk the queſtion 


either before or after, nor care whether their ſer- 
"ants ſerve God or the devil, | . | 
| . 


any where, I would go 


{ 500 ) 


Bet. Ay, Mary, and that is one reaſon why > | Ne 
many of us ſervants are of the ſame kind. "0 
Ma. Well, well; I don't doubt, -however, but f 


I ſhall get a place among them, and not be queſ- 
tioned about going to church: I go to ſervice to — 
work, not to learn my catechiſm; I underſtand my 1 
cookery, what is it to them whether I underſtand 

religion or no ? | f | : 

Bet. Why, look you, Mary, I don't learn my 

catechiſm any more than you, and yet I do not like 

my miſtreſs the worſe, I aſſure you, for taking 
care that her ſervants ſhould go to church and not 

"caring to keep thoſe that are deſpiſers of religion. 1 
think tis pity any lady that is religious ſhould not- 
have religious ſeryants about her, | 


| ns ares Hl 


They had another dialogue upon this ſubjeCt af- 
'terwards : but it had too much paſſion in it to merit 
a place in this account; for the caſe was this: Betty - 
gave her lady an account of ſome part of Mary's 
diſcourſe, particularly that of making a jeſt of her 
_ chaplain, and of calling the family to prayers ; up- | 
on which her miſtreſs turned her out of her houſe, © _ | 
giving her a month's wages inſtead of a- months | 
warning, as one not fit to be allowed to ſtay in her 
family; and Mary fell upon her fellow- ſervant for 

that part in a great rage. Beity told her, in ſo many 
Words, ſhe thought herſelf obliged to mention it, 1 
tho' it was not till her miſtreſs, having heard that | 
they had diſcourſed together, made her promiſe to 


a = ww ww ww we AY Gd 


give her a full account of all-that had paſſed between 


them, and if ſhe had not done it faithfully, her miſ- 
treſs would have put them both away together. 
Theſe two ſhort dialogues or diſputes about 


"the maid's rambling on the Sabbath-day, was the 
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to diſcourſe again with her neice upon that ſubjektz 
and accordingly meeting together ſome time after, 
they renewed their diſcourſe about ſervants i in the 
following manner. 
Aunt. I think, niece, hes you 3 1 talk'd 
laſt, we were upon the ſubject of taking religious 
ſervants : I want to hear what you have to ſay upon 
that head ; for I think there 1s really much more 
in it than, moſt people i imagine. i 
Niece. Truly, madam, it is what 1 lay a great 
ſtreſs upon; and tho' I have not had much occa- 
ſion to complain in the few years I have kept houſe, 
yet I have ſeen ſo much of it in my mother's time, 
and ſince that in other families, and a little in 
my own, that I am reſolved, whatever ſhift I 
make, I will have no ſervants, but ſuch as at leaſt 
have a common reverence for religion, and for re- 
ligious. perſons in a family. To be ſure I will ne- 
ver have any ſcoffers and mockers of religion, if-I 
can help it. 
© Aunt. As the world goes now, child, it will be 
very hard to find ſuch; for religion is ſo much 
madea jeſt of, among maſters, that it is hard to find 
any ſervants that do not jeſt at it too, and mock and 
Dight all thoſe that have any regard to it. 
Mice. That is my caſe, madam, exactly; but 
there is another miſchief in it too. 

Aunt. Another miſchief, child! there: are innu> 
merable family miſchiefs in it. 

Niece. I believe ſo, madam. But this is one par- 
ticular caſe, and which I have the greater reafon 
to take notice of, becauſe a certain lady, an ac- 
quaintance and neighbour of mine, has had a great 
deal of that kind; and indeed i in a particular man- 
ner with her ſervants. 

Aunt. What lady is that! pray do I know her? 
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3 . . 
Mece. You had ſome diſcourſe with her, ma- 
dam, if I remember right, the laſt time you did me 
the favour to dine with me. : 
Aunt. I remember it very well; and we talk'd a 
. little upon that very ſubject; I mean, how rude 
and inſolent ſervants are grown at this time: but I 
think we had not much talk of their being irreli- 
gious and profane. | | 
Niece. Madam, ſhe had a ſervant, whom they 
call'd her woman ; for ſhe was one to whom ſhe 
entruſted every thing, and who was like a hovſe- 
4 keeper; and all the ſervants were as it were un- 
der her: ſhe was a very good ſort of a body indeed 
f in the houſe, and as that lady, if you remember, 
| was very lame, ſhe could not ſtir about to look 
4 much after her ſervants herſelf, and truſted all to 
i this woman. os 
i She was a ſenſible woman, had the knowledge 
of almoſt every thing in the world, and talk'd 
_ admirably well; had a world of wit and hu- 
mour, very mannerly and well behav'd, ſober and 
'. modeſt enough; in ſhort, ſhe was an excellent 
ſervant. | | 
Aunt. You give her an extraordinary character, 


— 
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niece, I aſſure you. 
Niece. In a word, madam, ſhe had every thin 
about her, that could be deſired in a fervant, but 
religion ; and of that ſhe was as entirely empty as 
you can imagine it poſſible for any creature in the 
warld to be, and that had ever heard of God or 
devil, or had liv'd among Chriſtians. 


4 


Aunt. Nay, niece, you ſay ſhe was not an igno- 


rant body. | 

Niece. No indeed, madam, ſhe was ſo far from : 
being ignorant, that ſhe was able to deceive any 4 
body : ſhe would talk of religious things as well, | 
and argue upon them ſtrongly enough to _— any 


( 303 ) 
body: and this made it the worſe, for ſhe was ſuch 
a human devil, that ſhe made uſe of a fluent 

tongue, and of an uncommon wit, not to talk irre- 

ligiouſly only, but to mock and make a jeſt of re- 
ligion in general, and of all thoſe that had any re- 
gard for it. 

Aunt. She was a dangerous body indeed | pray 
was ſhe a maid or a wife? for ſhe is not very 
young, it ſeems.” 

Niece. She had never been married, madam ; 
but I think was engaged to a man whom my ſpouſe 
ſent to Italy: and they are to be married when he 
comes back. 

Aunt. You fay ſhe is a ſober woman ? 

Niece. Yes, madam, I dare ſay ſhe is. But her 
wicked, profane, and atheiſtical behaviouris n 
to poiſon a whole family. 

Aunt. But why does the lady your friend enter- 
tain ſuch a one in her houſe. 

| Niece. She has ſuch a ſubtlety in her conduct, 

and behaves ſo cunningly, that her miſtreſs does 
not perceive it, at leaſt the does not think her ſo 
bad as ſhe is. 

Aunt But what fays her huſband to it? does 
he know it? 

' Niece. Yes, madam, he knows more of i it than 
ſhe does; for the men-ſervants tell him of it, and 
give him a particular account lometimes of paſfages 
which they obſerve. 

Aut. — he don't molle bimſelf about it; 
for the men do not often value theſe things. | 

Niece. Indeed, madam, juſt the contrary ; for 
he is a very ſober religious gentleman, and keeps 
very good order in his houſe, and tis a very great 
ede a 

Aunt. And has he —— of it-to his wiſe? 

Niecr. 


( 94). 
Niece. Yes, madam, he has very often, and told 
Yer Reb particulars as are very eſſential to the good 
of the family; and ſuch too as almoſt carry their. 
own evidence with them. 8 


Aunt. And what does ſhe ſay ? 
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but I know that her huſband and ſhehave had more 
Words about it, than about all other matters put 
together fince they were married; and ſometimes 
it grows high, and they are very warm, and even 
angry about it. 

Aunt. Why, ſhe ſcems to be a good ſenſ ble re- 
Tigious lady: how can ſhe take ſuch a creature's 
part, eſpecially againſt her huſband? 


does not believe it; that the other ſervants envy 
her the favours ſhe receives, and her miſtreſs's 
particular kindneſſes, and do it out of a malicious 
deſign: then ſhe ſays ſhe has examined her, and 
ſhe finds ſhe clears herſelf of much of the charge, 
and makes the reſt appear to > be trifling, and not 
worth notice. 
Aunt. But perhaps, niece, it really may be ſo 
too, and the other ſervants may make things worſe 
than they are, for the reaſons you mention. | 
Niece. Bur, madam, it is otherwite in fact; for 
the truth is, this wench, or woman, manages all 
the ſervants ſo effecually, that, in ſhort, if any of 
them are religiouſly inclined when they come, the 
makes them aſhamed to be fo when den. come to 
her; for the makes ſuch a mock of religion, and 
ſuch a jeſt of going to church, or going to prayers 
in the ſamily, that the laughs them out of their re- 
ligion, and, in a word, they all turn reprobates he. 
herſelf. 
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Niece, I know not indeed how ſhe manages.z 


Nice, Why, firſt of all ſhe pretends that "oY 


| Aunt, But can this be, and her 1a 1 not om. or 


Niece. 


Tt oy) 

22 Ves, very well, madam; for, as I told 
you, ſhe is an excellent erden, nod the more her 
miſtreſs is loth to part with her, the harder the is 
do believe theſe things of her. 

3 But, niece, her huſband, you ſay, Knows 

; ſure ſhe will believe him. 

1 But ſhe alledges, he knows it but by 
hear-ſay from the reſt of the ſervants, who, ſhe 
fays, hates her, and therefore falſly accuſe her. 


Aunt. But does he know nn from his own 


knowledge. 
Niece. Les, madam, he knows too much; for 


che unwary creature let him over-hear her one 
evening, making her jeers, and flout at him to ſume 


of the ſervants, but behind his back, for his calling 
them all to prayers; and not only fo, but at ſome 
expreſſions which he had uſed ſome time or other, 
which ſhe pretended were nonſenſe, and others 
trifling, and the like, as the redundancy of her 
wit gave her room to banter. 
Aunt. That was very unhappy indeed, and the 
worſe that he ſhould know it. 
Niece. So it was, madain ; for it made the poor 


gentleman decline performing his duty for ſome 


time, and made a very great breach between him 
and his lady, which is hardly quite made up yet. 

Aunt, Why ſo, pray? 

Niece. Why, madam, ſhe wanted to have him 
continue to go on with his duty, and to pray in 
his family as he uſed to do: he declared he could 
not do it while that ereature was to be there; 
that it was a reſtrgint to him, and he could not 
perform when he knew there was one in the 
place who made a ſcoff and jeer at him for it. 
She alledged, he ought to perform his duty for 
all that; and that it 1 a piece of the devil's 


craft, 
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craft, contrived. to interrupt the worſhip of God 
in his family, and that he ought to diſregard t 
entirely. 

Aunt. Well, I think, he was very much in the 
wrong in that part, for he certainly ought not to 
have omitted his duty upon ſo mean an objection 
as that. 

_  Naece. That is true, and he 8 irs but fad 

it was a difficulty upon him, a reſtraint to him in 
the performance of his duty, and that ſhe ought to 
remove it from him. 

Aunt. He ought to have conſider'd, that the leſs 
of religion was to be found in his ſervants, the more 
reaſon he had to pray for them, and with them; 
that he might perhaps be the occaſion of good to 
them, and of bringing them to the knowledge and 
love of religion, which would be an advantage he 
ought to be thankful for, aud think it a bleſſing to 
his houſe if it happen'd ſo. | 

Niece, She did argue juſt fo to him, madam : 
but he returned it ſo ſtrong upon her, that ſhe 
ought, as far as lay in her, to remove every dif- 
ficulty that Jay in the way of his duty, that it was 
much more forcible as to her; for he told her, that 
if ſhe granted, that the difficulty was a ſnare laid 
in his way by the devil, ſhe ought at the fame time 
that ſhe told him it was his duty to reſiſt it, do all 
ſhe could poſſibly, or that lay in her power, to re- 
move the occaſion ; otherwiſe ſhe made herſelf ac- 
ceflary to the temptation, and aſſiſtant to the devil, 
in laying a ſnare for her huſband, and much of the 
fin would lie at her door. 

Aunt. There was a great deal in that, I confels' ; 
and I think ſhe ought to have yielded ne. 
Pray, what did ſhe ſay to it ? 


Nice, She inſiſted, that the charge was falſe; 3 
at 
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that her woman deny'd it, and, as I ſaid before» 
that it was a malicious deſign of the other ſervants; 
but in ſhort, the buſineſs was, that ſhe was very 
loth to part with her woman, who, as I ſaid be- 
fore, was a very good ſervant, and uſeful to her 
divers ways. 
Aunt. But you ſaid, that he heard ſomething of 

it himſelf. Surely che would believe him . 
Miece. Why, ſhe could ſay nothing to that, in- 
deed ; but ſhe put it off as well as ſhe could, with 
telling him ſhe would tell her woman of it, and 
take care ſhe ſhould do ſo no more. 
Aunt. That ſeem'd to be trifling, becauſe it was 
in a matter of ſuch nnn as ought not to 
be trifled with. | : 
| Niece, It was ſo: but he went yet farther ; he 
entreated her, he begged of her to take away a 
thing ſo irkſome from him, and which was ſo much 
a hindrance to his duty: he told her, that had a 
ſervant been a mere ignorant, untaught creature, 
he ſhould have had no difficulty upon him, but 
rather it would be an encouragement to do his 
duty, in hope of being an inſtrument of opening 
their eyes: but for a mocker at religion, and one 
that not only deſpiſed religion itſelf, but mock'd at 
others for it; this made the caſe differ exceedingly, 


and he knew not how to get over it. 
Aunt. And would not ſuch arguments as thoſe 


move her ? 
Niece. Truly, not fo muck as they ſhould have 


done. 
Aunt. And pray what was the conſequence. of 


it ? 
Niece. Truly, madam, the conſequence were 
bad many ways. For, firft, it kept the lady and 


her huſband in very ill terms with one an- 
O 2 : other 


made all religious things her jeſt.; turn'd all that 


(308) | 
other for near two years: and, ſecondly, that unhap- 


py creature bantered all the othet ſervants of the 


family out of the little religion they had, and i in- 
deed made them all like herſelf. Bs 

Aunt, And where did it end? 

Niece. Why, madam, beſides this, it broke and 
put an end to all good order, and to the worſhip of 
God in the family; I mean, to all family-worſhip. 

Aunt. What dreadful work was that ! what! 
and does it continue fo:{till? 

Niece. No, madam. Her huſband, who is a 
very religious gentleman, - could not content him- 
ſelf with living in that manner with his family, and 
not being able to prevail with his wife to part with 
her woman, he took ſo much upon him as to force 
Her out of the houſe, that is r0-Jay, he put away 
the whole ſet of ſervants in the family ; for they 
were all made alike at laſt, and took all new peo- 
ple at once. 

Aunt. And bow did the lady take it? 

Niece. Truly, madam, I cannot ſay ſhe took it 
ſo well-as I wiſh, for her ſake, ſhe had : for tho? 
her huſband and ſhe are very religious, ſober and 
good people, yet I cannot but fay, it has broken 
very much in upon their tempers and affection one 
to another, and there is not all the harmony be- 


tween them that there uſed to be. 


Aunt. And all along of one n. irreligious 


ſervant. 


Niece. Tis very true, madam, | | 

Aunt. Beſides, as you ſay, ruining the morals of 
the reſt of the ſervants. + 

Niece. Yes, madam. 

Aunt, Pray how did that appear among them? 

Niece. Why, madam, in the firſt place, ſhe 


Was 


5 „„ 
was ſaid to them at church, or in the family, that 


had any thing ſerious in it, into banter and ridi- 


cule, and laughed them out of every thing that 
looked like religion. She repreſented religion to 
be a mere piece of ſtate - policy and prieſtcraft, con- 
trived between the clergy and the ſtateſmen, only 
to ſubject the world to their management. The 
miniſters and ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt ſet apart for 
the altar, and whoſe bufineſs it is to preach ſalva- 
tion to a Joſt world, by a glorious but crucified Re- 
deemer, fhe deſpiſed with the loweſt or laſt de- 
gree of contempt, calling them mercenaries and 
_ tradeſmen, the church their idol, and the pulpit 
their ſhop, where they ſold what they called the 


word of God to who bid mit; and ſuch like horrid 
and blaſphemous ſtuff. When the honeſt ſervants 


would have gone to church with their maſter and 


miſtreſs, ſhe would carry them away into the fields, 


or to make ſome viſit or other, and continually turn 
them off from what was religious to ſomething of 


levity and diverſion, as a more ſuitable work ſor 


the Sabbath-day ; and ſtill when ſhe had brought 
them to break in upon conſcience, and to profane 
the Sabbath-day, ſhe would fall foul of religion for 


| laying the burden of rules upon the liberties of the 


world; and all ſhe did or ſaid was with a great 


deal of wit, and by way of ſarcaſm, as ſharp and 


as clean as if ſhe had been a philoſopher, or a doc- 

tor in theology. 3 
Aunt. She was the more dangerous. | 
Niece. She was ſo indeed, for ſhe had the tongue 


of a Siren; 'twas neatly hung, but helliſhly em- 


ployed, for the delighted in making every body as 
bad as herſelf. 3 | 
Aunt. Your ſtory is ſo very good, let me tell you 


another. 8 | 
| | t O 3 Ni ece. 
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Nat, I ſhould be glad to hear it, madam. But 
if you pleaſe to put it off till by and-by ; forl ſee 
your * ſervant waits to ſpeak with you. 


Aunt. She does ſo indeed: 'tis to call us to din- 
ner. Well, we will talk again of this part; for lam 


very much of your opinion, niece, about taking no 
profane icreligious ſervants, if we can help it. 


* She whiſpers her maid, 
SHHECEEEETENEEEEELEEESEESE SS 130 
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walk in the garden, bad a farther converſation 
upon the ſame ſubject, and the niece ſaid to 
her aunt, which began the dialogue, Madam, when 


| 1 N the e evening, the lady and her neice taking a 


we left off our diſcourſe in the morning, you were 
pleaſed to ſay, at the end of my ſtory of an irreligi 


ous profane wench, that my neighbour Mrs. — 
had been troubled with, that you would tell me a 


{tory of another. 


Aunt. 1 did fo, child: it is of a family that 


lives at + that houſe, juſt over the way, i 
back-lane. The people are diſſenters; the g 
tlewoman is a very ſober, religious, good ſort of /a 


perſon indeed; and her huſband is a very grave 


religious man alſo. They endeavour to take ſer- 
vants of their own perſuaſion as much as they can; 
but that is ſometimes very difficult to do; and ſhe 
has indeed had very bad luck that way: how- 
ever, this gentlewoman, as ſhe told me herſelf, 


+ She points to a houſe that could be 98 over the 
garden- wall. 


having 
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: „ | 
having occaſion to hire a maid-fervant, I forg 
whether ſhe was cook or chambermaid, or what 
_ elſe, for they kept three or four; but after ſhe had 
agreed in every thing elſe, ſhe aſked her maid (that 
was to be) what religion ſhe was of ? 

Madam, ſaid the maid bluſhing (for ſhe looked 
mighty ſober) that is a queſtion I don't underſtand 
very well. | | 


Why, ſays the miſtreſs, I hope you are a prote- 


ftant? I don't mean, whether you are a papiſt or no. 
Yes, madam, ſays the maid, I think I ama 
proteſtant. ES 
Nay, fays the miſtreſs, do you think ſo? but 
then, I doubt, you don't think much about it. 
Not ſo much as I ſhould do, madam, ſays the 
maid, and looked very fimply and innocently at the 
dricourſe. | | 


| Niece. Not expecting, it may be, to be afked ful 


quettlons. wo 18 ; 
Aunt. No, I believe not ; for they are queſtions 
that I think, none of us aſk fo much as we ſhould 
do, when we hire ſervants. $34 
MWiece. Servants value themſelves ſo much now, 


that they would take it out of the way to be aſked 


about theſe things. b 505 

Aunt. Well, if J have any ſervants, they ſhall all 

be aſked ſuch queſtions, and anſwer them too, or 
wa ſhall be no ſervants to me. 


ſiece. Tam of the ſame mind, madam, if I can 


poſſibly find ſervants that will ſubmit to it. | 
Aunt. Child, if they won't ſubmit, before they are 
hired, to tell me what religion they are of; what 


are they like to ſubmit to (after they are hired) about 


religion, or any thing elſe ? oh 
Niece, Why, really madam, I have had two or 
three that made a great deal of difficulty to do 
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it, and thought it very much. out of the way to 
have me aſk them about it. 5 

Aunt. And did you take them after that? 
Niece. Why truly, yes, I did take two of them. 
| Hurt. And. were they good for any thing when 
you had them? 47 5 
Nice Indeed they were good for very little, I 
muſt confeſs. „ 
Aunt. It may be poſſible, indeed, that a wench 
may be a good ſervant, that is not a good Chrif- 
tian; but I muſt acknowledge it is hut very ſeldom 
that it proves ſo; but when a good ſervant is a good 
Chriſtian too, ſuch a one is ten times the more va- 
Juable ſor a ſervant, as well as for. religion. 
. Nie. It is true, madam :. but what ſhall we ſay, 
that ſome that are good Chriſtians, are nevertheleſs - 
not good ſervants; nay, there is a kind of a ſcandal 
upon thoſe we call religious ſervants, that they 
are generally ſaucy; referred, and value them- 
ſelves too upon it, always making conditions with 
you, and claiming times and liberties on account 
of religious affairs, which are neither proper for 
the work of religion, or perhaps not employed ſo 
when granted, | | | 
Aunt. That brings me back to the ſtory I was. 
telling you, at Jeaſt to one part of it. 
Niece. I am ſorry I interrupted it then. Pray, 
madam, go on with it. 2 : 
. Aunt. 1 told you, the gentlewoman my neigh- 
bour aſked the wench about ber religion, and 
how modeſtly ſhe anſwered. However, her miſ- 
tieſs put an end to that kind of diſcourſe, and ſaid, 
Look ye, fweet-heart, | ſhall not catechiſe you too 
far; the queſtion is, whether you have been bred. 
to the church, or the meeting-houſe ? for I tell you 
before-hand we are all diſſenters, and go to th. 
macuine... Niece 
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( 313 ) 
Niece. That was too open, ſhe might have firſt 
heard what the maid ſaid of herſelf. 
Aunt. No, no; ſhe was willing to let her know 
firſt, and ſee what anſwer ſhe would give to it, 
not doubting, but that if ſhe gave an anſwer not 
founded upon principle, ſhe ſhould find it out. 


Niece. Well, madam, perhaps ſhe would be any | 


thing to get a good place. 
Aunt. As to that, ſhe made herſelf judge of it 
from her anſwer, which was very honeſt indeed, 
tho' not to her miſtreſs's ſatisfaction at all. 

Niece. Why, madam, if it was honeſt, why 
ſhould it not ſatisfy her miſtreſs? 

Aunt, * I was an anſwer which diſcovered the un- 
happy conſequences of divided families, and ſhows 
much of the neceſlity of what we have had ſo many 
dialogues about, in the caſe of n. and your. 
ſiſters. 

Niece, What, about huſbands and wives being 


of the ſame opinion, madam ? 


Aunt. Yes: ſhe told her miſtreſs, that her fa- 
ther went to the meeting, and her mother went to 
the church. 

Niece, What was that to the queſtion, of what 
religion or opinion ſhe was? 

Aunt. Yes, my dear, ſhe aſk'd her what ſhe was 
| bred to, and it was a proper anſwer. 

Nizce. That's true; and ſo between both, I ſup- 
poſe ſhe was bred to be indifferent to either. 


Aunt. No, my dear, 'twas worſe than bat; 


and her miſtreſs took it immediately; for ſhe turn'd 
pretty quick upon the wench; and ſo ſweet-heart, 
ſays ſhe, I ſuppoſe you were bred between them, 
and go neither to one or tother. 

Yes, madam, ſays the maid, ſometimes I went 
to one, and ſometimes to t other. 
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And ſometimes to neither, ſays the miſtreſs. | 
My father and mother were poor people, madam, 


fays ſhe. 


Poor people] ſays the miſtreſs, what then, child? 
they might have carried you to ſerve God with 
them, one where or other; their poverty did not 


hinder that. 


That's true, madam, ſays the maid, but they 

could not agree about it. 

Niece. So, in ſhort, the poor girl was left between 
them without any government or inſtruction; I 
ſuppoſe that muſt be the caſe: a ſad example of a 
ſamily, where the huſband goes one way, and the 


wife another. 


Aunt. Ay, ſo it was: however ſhe anſwered upon 
the whole, that ſhe was willing to go to the meet- 
ing, ſince her miſtreſs defired it. | 

Niece. That was to ſay, ſhe was perfectly in- 
different in the matter, and it would have been the 
ſame thing to her, if her miſtreſs had been a church 
woman, or a Roman-catholick, or a Jew, or any 


thing, or nothing. 
Aunt. But her miſtreſs did not rake it ſo; but 


ſeem'd ſatisfied, that ſhe agreed to go to the meet- 


ing, and fo took her 3 into the houſe, 


Niece. And pray, madam, what came of it? 
how did ſhe prove? 

Aunt. Why, juſt as a poor uneducated ignorant 
creature . would prove. She went with them to 
the meeting, but pretended to the ſervants ſhe did 
not like it, and ſhe had rather go to.church. So her 


miſtreſs taking an opportunity of talking again with 


her one day, told her what ſhe had heard in 
the houſe of her, and aſked her, if ſhe had ſaid, 


that ſhe did not like going to the meetings, but 


had rather go to church; and ſhe ſaid, that in- 
deed 
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deed ſhe did fay ſo, but ſhe meant nothing of 
harm. 

Well, ys the m iftreſs, I never deſire to offer vi- 
olence to any ſervant's conſcience ; if you had ra- 
ther go to church, you ſhall go to church, tho? you 
know what you ſaid to me, when I hired you, _ 
you were very willing to go to the meeting. 

That was very true, ſhe ſaid, and ſhe had not 
ſaid otherwiſe now ; but ſhe ſaid only, that ſhe had 
rather go to church: however, if ſhe pleaſed, ſhe. 
would ſtay at home. 

No, no, ſays the miſtreſs, I'll have no fayiug at 
home ; I will have all my ſervants go to the pub- 
lick worſhip of God ſomewhere; ſtaying at home 
may be as much miſ-ſpending the Sabbath- -day, as 
8 abroad for pleaſure: therefore go to church, 
Betiy, ſays her miſtreſs, by all means; I am not ſo 
much againſt going to church, as to think that they 
do not ſerve and worſhip God there. By all means, 
if you do not care to go to the meeting, go to 
church; *tis certainly your duty to go ſome where, 


and mine to oblige you to it. 
Miece. That was ſpoken like a woman of very. 


good principles. | 

Aunt. She is a very good ſort of a perſon, I af- 
ſure you, and generally governs herſelf upon good 
principles, principles of juſtice and of charity, 
which is a great part of religion. 
Niece Well, pray what followed? 
Aunt, Why ſhe went to church, as ſhe ſaid; 
but in alittle while her miſtreſs began to ſuſpect lier, | 
and once or twice the betrayed herſelf, and diſ- 
covered among the ſervants that ſhe had been ram- 
bling about, but had not been to church at all. 
Upon this ſuſpicion, her miſtreſs told her one day 


he calmly, that ſhe had ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, 
6 that 
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that her ſaying ſhe had rather go to church than to 
the meeting, was not a ſincere diſlike of one, or 
approving of one more than, of the other, but 
really a project of her own to have the liberty of 
ſpending the Sabbath-day no where; that is to fay, 
in running about, as ſhe had been ſuffered to do, 
when ſhe was at home with her father and mo- 
ther. | | = 

She reply'd with ſome confidence, that indeed it 
was not ſo, and began to be more poſitive: about 
her having been at church than her miſtreſs defired' 
ſhe ſhould be, becauſe ſhe knew ſhe told her what 
was falſe. However, ſhe run on, told her miſtreſs. 
a lie or two, which ſhe knew to be ſo; and inſiſted 
that ſhe deſired to go to church, becauſe ſhe liked 
to ferve God in that way, better than the other: ſo 
her miſtreis let it paſs for that time, and ſhe went 
to church as uſnal, that is to ſay, went where ſhe 
pleaſed for ſome time. 20 

At laft ſhe was trapp'd accidentally, and could 
not get off any manner of way; for going rambling 
ſor her pleaſure, with ſome of the neighbouring 
ſervants, men and maids ep (for by this time 

ſne had got a gang like herſelf) and going to croſs 
the road about a mile from the town, a young ei- 
tizen that was ſpending the Sabbath-day on horſe- 
back, as ſhe was ſpending it on foot, I mean in 
pleaſure, coming juſt up at that minute, his horſe | 
ſtarted at ſomething, 1 know not at what, and 
giving a ſpring forward, ran againſt the poor 
wench, beat her down, and threw him off a little 
farther, and hurt him too very much. 
Mece. And what became of the poor girl? 
Aunt. Why, ſhe was more frighted than any 
thing elſe; but ſhe had a kick or bruiſe by the 
horſe on her knee, or the horſe trod on her 
knee, 
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knee, ſhe could not tell which: but by that means 
ſhe was lamed, and could not get home till about 
eight o'clock at night, when her miſtreſs 1 | 
to the knowledge of it, ſent the coach for her, an 
brought her home, | 

Niece. Then there was a full diſcovery indeed. 
Aunt, Ay, ſo there was; for their neighbours 
ſervants that were with her, own'd where they had 
been, and with whom; and told honeſtly that 
they had been at a cake- houſe to be merry. 
Niece. It was no crime perhaps in the families 
where they lived. | 
Aunt. No, none at all; or at leaſt no notice 
was taken of it, eſpecially ſince they were only 
with neighbours, and, as they called it, were in 
no bad company. | 
Mice. But what did ſhe do with her maid ? 
Aunt, Why, her maid was the fame; ſhe was 
ſorry for a while, and pretended ſhe would never 
o abroad for pleaſure again on a ſabbath- day: 
Pot that heid but a little while; ſhe was the fame 
again a little while after: ſo her miſtreſs refolved' 
to part with her, for ſhe two or three times enticed 
the other ſervants to go abroad- with her, and ſtill 
when they had been miſs'd, the anſwer was, they 
went to church with Betty; and then if Betty 
was alk'd ſhe would Iye very readily too, and fay 
es. At laſt this came out too, and Betty was 
called to an account for it; and when ſhe could 
deny it no longer, then ſhe would own it, but pro- 
miſed to alter it, and do ſo no more. At length 
her miſtceſs, who was in a little ſtrait ftill, and loth 
to put any force upon the wench about going to 
the meeting, told her ſhe could not bear theſe 
things, and gave her warning. 
Niece. It was time to | part with her, when ſhe 
found 


Ta) 


found ſhe ſpoiled the reſt of the ſervants. 
Aunt, Well, but the wench, very loth to leave 
' 2 good place, came to her miſtreſs, and begg'd 
| Her to let her ſtay, and ſhe would go to the lk 
Ing, and then ſhe wou!d be ſure ſhe did not ram- 
ble any more on the fabbath-day. 
Miece So that *rwas plain ſhe would rr God 
any way for a good place; and that it was what I 
faid of her as ſoon as I heard her firſt anſwer. 
Aunt. But her miſtreſs acted upon another prin- 
ciple ſtill, and ſhe refus'd her: No, ſays ſhe, 
Betty, you declar'd in the houſe that you uſed to 
go to church; that you. did not like the meet- 
ing, and that you had rather go to church. Now, 
I will not have any body forced from going to- 
church to pleaſe me, if you had been one that 
Was bred to go to the meeting, I had been better 
1 * becauſe I have been ſo brought up myſelf; 
ut if you chooſe to go to church, becauſe you. 
like to ſerve God aſter that manner, better than in 
the way I go, God forbid I ſhould put any force 
upon you. I doubt not, but you may ſerve and wor- 
ſhip God very acceptably either way; but if you go 
to the meeting, which you do not like, tis only to 
| ha your place which you do like, tis plain to me 
you will worſhip God no where; for you cannot 
be ſaid to worſhip {rod in a way you do not like. 
Niece. She was too nice, I think, and talk'd to an 
ignorant wreteh in language that ſhe did not un- 
derftand ; ſhe might e'en ha! let her gone any where; 
for *twas plain ſhe would ſerve God no where. 
Aunt. Well, ſhe acted on her own principles. 
however. 
Niece. But what did he do with the maid: 
then ? 
Aunt. Why, ſhe made her a new 7 propoſal. 
Look- 
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Look ye, Betty, ſays her miſtreſs, if you will go 
to church honeſtly, and ſatisfy me that you do ſo, 
and that you do not, under a pretence of going to 
church, go abroad and ſpend your time idly, I 
ſhall be eaſy ; for this was all the reaſon why at 
firſt I aſke'' you where you went, and told you I 
expected you ſhould go with me; not that I am 
againſt any body's going to the church, and be- 
cauſe I defired they ſhould ſerve God, and not 
ramble abroad. Betty promiſed heartily ; ay, but, 
ſays her miſtreſs, how ſhall I be ſatisfied of the 
performance ? Betty ſtood hard to have her word 
to be taken for it; but that would not do, becauſe 
- ſhe had broke her promiſe before, and had told 
ſome lies too about the other ſervants going to 
church with her, as above. Well, Betty, ſays ber 
Aijireſs, I'll put you in a way to ſatisfy me ef- 
fectually; you know the clerk of the pariſh lives juſt 
by, and in your way to the church ; his wife is 
a very ſober good woman, and I know never fails 
of going to church, if ſhe be well. Now, if yon wilk 
go every S«nday with her, I'll anſwer for it, that if 
you are not there ſhe will be true to me, and ſo kind 
to you, as to tell me of it, and this ſhall ſatisfy me. 
Niece. if the clerk's wife was ſo faithful to be 
truſted, it was right, but that was a doubtful thing; 
for ſhe wou!d be loth, I reckon, to ruin the poor 
wench for tailing now and then. 1 
Aunt. Well, the ſhort of the ſtory was this; 
Betty was Betty ſtill; an ill habit and want of prin- 
ciple led her away; ſhe ſeldom came to church, 
and the clerk's wife would not lye for her, and ſo at 
laſt her miſtreſs turned her away: and thus I think 
all ſervants, men and maids, ſhould be ferved,, 
would the maſters and miſtreſſes do their duty: 
and if this was univerſally practiſed, fervants 2 
| t | | erve 


ſerve God andtheir miſtreſſes too, better than they do- 
Miece. They would fo indeed, and for want of. 
it, they ſerved neither God nor their miſtreſſes. Tis 
a want of a religious regard to the well- ordering. 
of ſervants that makes them as they are. 
Aunt. Well, but J have another ſtory to telk 
you, of the ſame gentlewoman: for after this ſhe- 
took a ſervant that ſhe thought muſt neceſſarily be 
religious; for ſhe was bred to the meeting from 
her infancy : But it ſeems ſhe was not of the ſame. 
ſort as her miſtreſs ; but ſhe told her where ſne 
uſed to go, and capitulated for liberty to go to- 
the ſame meeting ſtill, This her miſtreſs readily, 
conſented to, not doubting, but that one, that was 
under ſuch obligations, would certainly be careful 
to do her duty; and when ſhe mentioned to the 
maid that ſhe was very ready to yield to her going 
where ſhe ſaid ſhe went, that ſhe only deſired to be- 
ſatisfied that her ſervants did really go where they: 
ſaid they went; the maid ſeemed a little ſurpriſed,. 
that ſhe ſhould be thought capable of ſo wicked a. 
thing at that, and ſo ſtopped her miſtreſs's mouth. 
with her character. _ | . 
VNMiece. Well, madam, then I hope ſhe had one 
to her mind. ; No | 
Aunt. At the ſame time. her huſband had a 


_- 


ſervants ;.and that they did obſerve the Lord's. day, 
and worſhi pped God in ſome place or other; not 
miſ- Sed the ſabbath; otherwiſe they were 
perſons of a large charity, and of a true Chriſtian 
temper to thoſe from whom they differ'd. 

Niece. Well, but to return to their ſervants, how 
did they prove? ? 
Aunt. Only the worſt that were ever heard of. | 
Niece. What! both of them 2 
Aunt. Ay, ay, both of them. The wench was 
ſaucy, rigid, cenſorious; took upon her to find 
fault, that her maſter and miſtreſs, who were chear- 
ful and good-temper'd people, were not ſerious 
enough; the would not come into their family- wor- 
thip, becauſe ſhe ſaid, *twas ſorrily perform'd, and 
ſhe did not like it: when her maſter entertained 
any friends, ſhe did not like it, twas wicked, and 
it was looſe and extravagant, and had too much 

luxury in it, and the lie. 

| Le She ſhould have been miſtreſs, and nod | 
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Aunt. Her miſtreſs told her ſo indeed one days 
when over-hearing ſome of her talk by accident, 
| ſhe call'd her to her, and ſpeaking ſomething an- 
grily to her, Fane, ſays ſhe, anſwer me one queſ- 
tion: what did I. hire you for? Jane was a little 
| ſurpriſed at firſt, not underſtanding the queſtion, 
and faid nothing, till her miſtreſs repeated the 

queſtion by way of explanation thus, ow pray, 


did I hire you ta de my work and to be my ſervant ? 

Yes, madam, ſays Jane. 

Well then, /ays her miſtreſs, pray do your. baſi« 
| neſs, and behave like a ſervant,. as becomes you, 
or remove and provide yourſelf ; and when I want 
a ſchool - miſtreſs to teach me how to behave in my 
family, Pl ſend for you. 


Nie C8- 
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Niece. That was right; that was acting like a 
miſtreſs ; pray, what ſaid Fane to it 
Aunt, She was confounded, and ſtruck dumb at 
firſt, but her miſtreſs explain'd it to her afterwards. 
Niece. But pray, what was ſhe for a ſervant? 
Aunt, O! a moſt extraordinary accompliſhed 
flattern, and a ſurly, heavy, unmannerly creature, 
that look'd always as if ſhe thought herſelf fitter 
to be a miſtreſs, than her that was ſo ; did every 
thing with reluctance, aukward and diſreſpectſul, 
and yet wilful, and above being taught, dull to the 
laſt degree, but ſcorn'd reproo ß. 
Nee. Certainly ſhe had more of the pretence to 
religion than of the reality; for Chriſtianity 
_ teaches us to fill up every relative duty with equal 
exactneſs, and with a ſuitable diligence and appli- 
cation. : | 
Aunt, Why, to bring my ſtory to a point, ſhe 


bad the out-fide of religion only : whether ſhe 


took it up with a deſign to deceive, or whether ſhe 
deceived herſelf, and fell from what ſhe at firſt pro- 
feſs'd, I know not; but ſhe fell quite off from re- 
ligion itſelf at laſt ; and adding to that ſome follies, 
which I chooſe to ſay nothing of, my good neigh- 
bour turn'd her off, and got rid of her, | 
Niece. There ſhe was cheated in her own way. 
Aunt. She was ſo, and I told her of it; but ſhe 
an{wer'd me with a ſaying which I have often made 
uſe of before, and that with relation to myſelf; 
Jam never, ſaid ſhe, in ſo much danger to be cheat- 
ed, as when people pretend to be religious ; for then [ 
think they dare not do ſuch things as I am afraid of. 
[Here the ſecond fiſter came into the room, 
and finding what diſcourſe they were engag'd in, 
after her reſpects paid to her aunt, and 3. Nor 
. . - fiſter, 
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fiſter, ſhe defir'd they would go on with their dif- 
courſe, for that ſhe knew the ſubject, and it was 
what ſhe came on purpoſe to have a ſhare in. 

Aunt. | was telling your ſiſter how a lady of 


my acquaintance was cheated with two religious 
ſervants. | 


Sec. Niece. I heard the laſt part; and ſhe was a | 


nice one indeed, : b 
Aunt. O! I have not told you one half of her 
behaviour — „„ Ts „ 
Sec. Niece, Well, but, madam, how did it fare 
with the man-ſervant ; how did he behave ? 
Aunt, Why, every jot as ill another way: 
when he ſhould beat hand to be call'd, and when 
his maſter wanted him on any occaſion, he was 
gone to church to prayers; and when prayers were 
done, he would often fall in, as he came home, at a 
certain ale-houſe that unhappily ſtood in the way 
home, and I think, once or twiee came home drunk. 
Sec. Niece. Fine things indeed for a conſcienti- 
ous wretch ! theſe were religious ſervants it ſeems. 
Aunt. Hold, niece! religion, no, nor any pro- 
feſſion or opinion in religion is not altered one 
way or other, by the miſtakes and miſcarriages of 
thoſe that make a profeſſion of it. The eleven 
bleſſed apoſtles were not all the worſe, or is the 
memory of them to be the leſs reverenced, for the 
twelfth being a devil; not muſt, we expect that 
all our ſervants ſhall be ſaints, when they are what 
we call religious: all people have failings, reli- 
gion does not always change natural tempers. 
Sec. Niece. But we thould expect they ſhould be 
Chriſtians, and ſervants too. Religion never takes 


away good manners, or privileges ſervants from ob- 


ſerving the due ſpace which nature has put between 
the perſon to be ſerved, and the perſon ſerving. 


Fir. 
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Nr. Nice. The great thing I inſiſt upon taking: EE 


religious ſervants for, is, that they may be exam 
| ples in the family, of ſobriety, quiet ſubmiſſion; 

_ diligence, and ſeriouſneſs, to their fellow-ſecvants; 
that they may be encouragers, not binderers of 
God's worſhip in the houſe ; that the whole fa- 
mily may chearfully unite in ſerving God, and in- 
all religious rules and orders; that if an ignorant 
and untaught creature is taken into the houle, they 
may be inſtructed and led by the hand into the 


proper duties of a Chriſtian; that all the houſe - 


may be a claſs of Chriſtians, doing their duty in 


their reſpective places, both from a principle of 


juſtice and of charity. 

Aunt. But 'tis very rare, niece, to find what you 
nd. mts f 
Fir. Niece. It is ſo, madam: but then, ſince it 
is not probable we ſnould always find ſuch, all that 
J inſiſt on in the mean time is, that we ſhould take 
Care, as near as poſſible, to take thoſe that are well 
inclin'd, and well educated: not enemies to all 
religion, not ſuch as make a mock of worſhipping: 
their Maker, or obſerving his rules; ſuch I would 
not entertain at all, on any account whatſoever; 
they would be a continual offence in a ſober 

Sec. Niece. But there are ſome that may be in- 


the middle way, no enemies to religion, not 


mockers at all ſober things, and yet not much 
ſtor'd with ſerious thoughts, not void of principle, 
nor void of modeſty. Yb 5 
Aunt, Why, it is true, there are ſome ſuch, 
and I know not what: to ſay to ſuch, I would 
rather have them than the other. | 
Fir. Niece. I like thoſe but a little better, I 
would have neither of them, if I could help it. 
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Aunt, _ 
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Aunt. It is true, that they always diſcover 4 
*coldneſs and backwardneſs to every good thing 


-and ſecretly deſpiſe the moſt ſerious things as well 
as the other.; but good manners reſtrains them a 


little from inſulting the family. I do not like ſuch 


xI confeſs, 

Sec. Niece. But they may be better borne with, 
madam, than the firſt ſort. „ 
Aunt. Well, but your ſiſter here is fo far from 

approving that ſort, that even, if they were ſeri- 


ouſly religious, ſhe would not entertain them, if 
they were of a different opinion; ſhe is of the ſame 


notion with my cook-maid that I told you the 


ſtory of, that all differing opinions in religion, 
will, in ſuch creatures as theſe, deſpiſe and contemm 
thoſe that differ from them, and either hate or make 


a jeſt of one another. 2 

Sec. Niece. My ſiſter, it may be, is grown rigid 
that way, from the diſaſter of her family, with 
+reſpeCt to her huſband and herſelf : but in carrying 
it ſo far, then, ſhe will make it almoſt impoſſible 


to have any ſervants at all, but ſuch as we bling 


up ourſelves. | FEE 

Fir. Niece, It is no matter for that, J am poſitive 
in it, with reſpe& to a family's peace, and the 
harmony of religious worſhip in any family, it is 
all deſtroyed and loſt by theſe little difficulties : as 
long as there are ſervants to be had, and I could pay 
wages, I would change 500 ſervants, till I found 
one to my purpoſe ; nor ſhould any fitneſs for my 


\ buſineſs, or any goodReſs of humour in a ſervant, 


prevail with me to keep her, il ſhe wanted the main 
article of religion, and the ſame opinion of reli- 
gion too with my own. „„ 
Aunt. T am afraid, child, you would change 5do 
indeed then, before you would be fitted. 


Fir. 
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dourſelves, but it cannot be always ſo; the firſt and 
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Fir. Niece. Why, madam, I hope, I am not of 


ſuch ſtrange principles and opinions, that nobody 

Can be found of thoſe opinions but me. 
Aunt. No, my dear; but ſervants have rarely 

any notions of thoſe things, or enter far into them, 
Fir, Niece, Well, en ald I would venture it, 


for I would no more entertain thoſe who differ'd 
from my opinion in religion, than I would enter- 
tain thoſe that had none at all; for the difference 


in opinion in ſervants, has more miſchiefs in it 

ſometimes, than the other. | 
Aunt. I grant it would be very well to have 
of the ſame opinion in religion with 


main point that I have made my rule, has been, 
to have ſervants that are religiouſly inclin'd in ge- 
neral, and that are willing to be inſtructed; theſe, 


having a modeſt ſober behaviour in the main, are 


more eaſily brought to compiy with religious 
things in the family, whether they are the ſame 
way that they were firſt inclin'd to, or not; 


ſuch as theſe are often brought, by good examples 
in the houſe, to be of the ſame opinion with our- 


ſelves. | 5 
Sec. Niece. Such are indeed a great tye upon 


maſters and miſtreſſes of families to take care 


that we recommend the profeſſion we make of 
religion by a good example; for ſervants are not 
likely to turn to our opinion, or embrace with us 
the part which we take in religion, when they ſee 
us not practiſing the things we pretend to teach, 
and not winning them to our opinion by a con- 
verſation becoming religion. „ 
Aunt. It is very true, niece; and would maſ- 


ters and miſtreſſes keep upon their minds a 2 
| of 


of what influence their conduct may have upon 
their ſervants; how they may be the means of 
bringing them to a ſerious embracing of religion, 
or to a greater levity and indifference, than it may 
be they had before, as they ſee a good or ill exam- 


ple in thoſe they ſerve, we ſhould have much better 


maſters and miſtreſſes than we have, and more 
religious ſervants too, | 
Fir, Niece. That's very true, and it were to be 
wiſh'd it were well obſerved. But ſince it ĩs not always 
fo, I cannot reconcile it to common reaſoning, that 
we ſhould take ſervants of any principles or opi- 
nion of religion but ſuch as we profeſs ourſelves. 
Aunt. If it can be avoided. | 
Fir. Niece. Certainly it may be avoided, if we 
will. . 1 
Sec. Niece. You would except ſuch as, being ig- 
norant and untaught, profeſs themſelves willing to 
come into religious families, that they may be guid- 
ed into good things by teaching and example. 
Fir. Niece. Yes, I do except ſuch: for ſuch are 
to be moulded this way or that, as Providence cafts 
them into religious or irreligious families. 
Aunt. We agree in that part exactly; and in- 
deed, were Ito chooſe, I would rather take a ſervant, 
who being ignorant in religious matters, was yet 
ſober and willing to be inſtructed : I ſay, much ra- 
ther than take one fxt in his or her religious opi- 
nion, and that opinion differing from my own. 
Fir. Niece. Indeed, madam, I am pofitive in 
that point; I cannot go from it: I would not take 
one that differed from me in- opinion in religion 
by any means; no, upon no account at all; it 
is attended with nothing but confuſion in the fa- 
mily: I would almoſt as ſoon take a looſe profane 
| 5 | wench, 


6 
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wench, that own'd no religion at all: I have ſeen 


ſo much of it, and found ſuch inconveniences in 
baving religious quarrels and differences in the 
family by it, that I think 'tis unſufferable: I told 
you the ſtory of our poor negroe, that would turn 
Chriſtian: we had one ſervant a papiſt, and he 
would have the boy a Roman catholick ; another 
would have him be a church of England proteſtant, 
and another would have had him been a preſbyte- 
rian: *was a reproach- even to the name of 
Chriſtian, to hear how one told him he would be 
damn'd ifthe was this; another told him he would 


be damn'd if he was that; and the other told him 
he would be damn'd if he was either of them, and ſo 
of the reſt; ſo tkat the poor boy was almoſt diſtract- 
ed among them, as I told you at large before, 


Aunt. Without entering into examples, I grant 
*tis very pernicious, and a great obſtruction to 
family-religion, and that many ways, : 

Sec. Niece. Were there a ſpirit of peace and 


charity always to be found, where there was an 
outward appearance of religion, it would be quite 
otherwiſe; but that is not our caſe, in this age. 


Vou ſee, madam, what was the caſe in your 


neighbout's family, where the religious ſervants, 
IT mean appearing religious, were the worſt ſer- 


vants, and the worſt Chriſtians, they could have 
met with. g 
Aunt. I did not bring thoſe exampies to leſſen 


the value of good, ſerious, religious ſervants ; but 


to hint to you the danger there is (among thoſe 
that call themſelves ſuch) to find hypocrite; and 


alſo to note, that religion does not always make a 


ood ſervant. 1 | „„ 
+ Niece, It ought to do ſo, and would do ſo, | 


(7/329 * 
| ha vides of Chriſtianity were faithfully obſerved. 
Aunt. But it is not always ſo, and eee 


ſay I would not take a ſervant that was not re- 
ligious or religiouſly inclined ; fo I do not ſay, that 


I would not for the ſake of their being ſerious and 


religiouſly inclined,, take a bad ſervant ; for reli- 


gion does not always qualify a ſervant. 


Sec. Niece. No, madam, religion does not make. 
thaw good-humoured ,cleanly, active, diligent, and 
Ie: and the like ; ; it will make them faith- 


ful and honeſt, that is inſeparable, but there is 


many a good Chriſtian that makes a bad ſervant. 
Aunt, But I know ſome of them expect we 


ſhould bear with all the reſt, for what they call 


religious, 


Firſt Niece. And perhaps are not ſo at bottom 


neither. 


Aunt. \Nay, 1 that ſort of them are b generally 7 
otherwiſe, and put on an. appearance of religion. 


only. to. diſguiſe themſelves the more dextrouſly, 
and theſe are the religious ſervants that I am apteſt 
to heideceived by; but there are ſome of the other 
too. 1541 i | 

Ser. N zece.. 'Tis © one yer the worſt parts of a hy- 


pocrite, I think, when they ſtudy to cover a vi- 


cious life with the maſk of religion. 


. Aunt, But I wink too, that it is ſooneſt bY 3, 


covered. 
Sec. Niece, Tt may indeed be foover. diſcovered 
than other diſguiſes, becauſe the levity is apt to 


break out at proper intervals, in ſpite of the ut- 


moſt caution : but the miſchief is often done firſt, 
when the diſcovery is too late to prevent it; and 


| therefore upon the whole, there is a great riſque in 


taking ſervants, that we are not very well N 
hd one my or r other. 


Firſt 
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55 Mu, But T hope you do not argue for 
mne indifferent in the caſe. 
Sec. Niece. No, no, yery” far from it; but Towns 
tis a critical caſe, 
Firſt Niece, Let it be as eee as it in tis 
abſolutely neceſſary to be taken care of, if-we-will' 
haye religious ſervants. Tis a ſad thing to have 
the maſter and miſtreſs praying in one part of the 
houſe, and the men and maids ſwearing or rail. 
"Ing, or laughing or jeering in another part of it. 
Next to having the maſter and miſtreſs religious, ĩt 
is eſſential to a religious family, abe ſer 


vants religious too. 


Sec. Niece, If it be poſible to find ſuch. 
Firſt Niece, They muſt be found relig eus, or 


be made ſo. 
Sec. Niece, *Tis bat ones wat to new - ig ; 


x ſervant: as you find them, you have them ge- 
nerall Moſt of the ſervants of this age are in- 
. enough to be meddled: with, [ mean 2 to 
inſtruction. 

Aunt. 1 cannot ſay ſo: Tam thankfel der Kean 
ſay, that I have had a looſe, wicked, irceligious 
ſervant or two, who, by taking ſome pains with 
them, have been brought to be very e ani 


ver religious. . 
See. Niece. Then they. have- tha abet God for 
your bettering them by Tach inſtruction. 


— 80 they have, J aſſure you, niece- 
½ Niece. But they were originally of 4 do- 


nf tractable temper then, which: is very rare 


| among ſervants. But, madam, allow you could 


take that taſk upon you, and — r application had 
ſucceſs, you would not expe that every miſtreſs 
like you, ſhould ſet up for an EEE of g their 


pants. 


Aunt, 


however, as you may imagine: for if a girl' has 


. 331 y. 5 
Mine OY no; but it is not ſo hopeleſs a thin 


any modeſty, ſhe cannot but liſten a little to the 


family will make her religious alſo. 


that ĩt is becauſe there are ſo few religidus familiess 


law requires that of us. 


inſtruction of thoſe that wiſly her ſo well; and that 


5 have ſo ittle obligations upon them to do it. 


Fin Niece. Why, madam, an untaught weneh, 
that is modeſt and willing to be inſtructed; I take, 


as I ſaid before, to be among the number that 


Ke to be taken: the very example of a religious 


Aunt. My dear, you touch us all there, up 
that upon 'a' nice point too; it muſt be conſeſſed 


that there are ſo few religious ſervants. 

Hir Niere. That is true, madam; but on the 
other hand, looſe, prophane, irreligious f ſervants 
are a great hindrance to the ſettin up religious 


families. Thoſe T am utterly againſt. 


Aunt. And that is the reaſon, child; that'T ſays - 


they ſhould not be taken into our families. 


Firfl Niece. And ſhould be turned out again as 


ſoon as diſcovered, and'that without any certificate | 
given them of their good behaviour, or without 


giving them what they call a good character. 
Aunt. We cannot deny them a certificate, c; 
when they have not wronged" or robbed us, the 


Firft Niece. But then, madam, the certibeate 7 


ſhould mention that I diſmiſs ſuch a man, or ſuck 


a maid, for being a profane, 1 perſon, or 
for breaking the ſabbath-day, or for not going to 


church, when ordered to go there, or for Gre 


abroad to be merry, when they ſhould have 
church, and ſuch like, as the caſe may happen to e. 
Aut. Town there is a great deal of reaſon to on | 
ſos but we are ates = it hard to do fo, and 
that 


| nw) 
ale it is be et, ſervant's livelihood from 
em. 
_ 7 Mete. But we ſhould conſider too, how: 
much harder it is to puſh a profligate wretch into 
a ſober family, under the recommendation'of a 
Tails, character. We cannot WA we 1 . 0 


ligion upon t 2634 

Sec. Nzece. 70 a with my „ger zn ien. 
opinion, if ſuch. ſervants can be had; but what: 
| 25 n muſt be done when we get irreligious and pro- 
fane creatures into our houſes, and cannot help it; 
or find them ſo, when we expected the contrary? 
Aunt. No] my dear! the caſe is plain; we 
| muſt not let ſervants. laugh us out of our religion: 
we mult go on in the way of our duty, and ſet 
up the worſhip of God in the houſe ; and as 


1 often as we find the ſeryants flout at it, or con- 


tema it, return the-contempt upon themſelves, | 
and turn them out, but go on to perform'the 
1 duty: turn them all away, that ptetend to be- 
have irreverently, or pretend to mock or ſcoff at 
it; I ſay, turn them all away, and let it be the 
ſtanding known rule in the family, that all the, 
ſervants that come may hear of it as ſoon as they, 
converſe in the houſe; then they will know-what, 
they have to truſt to, and will behave accordingly. 
'Tis Ong. our duty in our families, not our 


5 4 performing 
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performing it, that makes ſervants mock. When 
they ſee us religious to-day, and wicked to-mor- 
row, they may well ſcoff ; but where ſerious re- 
ligion is ſteadily maintained i in a family, it com- 
_ mands that awe and reverence of ſervants, that 
they grow religious of courſe, Thus one good 
family breeds good fervants for another, and the 
good examples of a ſober an, make the mae 
vants all ſober. 
Sec. Niece. I acknowledge all hays but I lays 
not practiſed that part indeed, of turning them 
away for their irreligious profane carriage when 
diſcovered. I have endeayoured to get religious 
ſervants ;- but when I have found them otherwiſe, 
I have not turned them oft, which r b 
have done | 

Aunt. So far you are wrong, my wi for 
why. not put away a coachman or chambermaid 
as well for bein wicked as idle, for being an of- 
fender againſt Aber as well as for being an of- 
fender avainſt ourſelves ? I aun the ks; is 
evety way as _ * 

Sec, Niece. It may bold in 1 many caſes; 

Aunt. Indeed, niece, I think it will hold in 1 401 
5 and Ican give you ſome: inſtances, where 
. ſervants knowing it before, have behaved much 
the better on that account: but! tis late now, we | 
Mt: ak of that . another time. a Oy 
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DIALOG. ö 


2 an. 


>. vants, the aunt and both her nieces, that 
30 fo ay; the eldeſt of the ſiſters and the widow, 


Few days aſter this lady 58 her two 
nieces had diſcourſed this point about ſer- 


Had another dialogue upon the ſubject of giving a 


character to ſervants, and the juſtice that was 


40 be done in it on one fide, and 8 1 the av 15 


a followivg occaſion, 


A,» heeldeſt ſilter bad taken a very ſcoundrel idle | 
of a ſetvant, and that too after having re- 


— good character of her from a gen- 
tlewoman with whom ſhe had lived beſore; and 


Mie complained heavily of the injuſtice of it, and 


that ſhe had been abuſed, by the {aid gentle wo- 


man, and was telling her tale to her aunt, ne 
eG maT par: one 8 5 


e. 1 god, child, you lay all e 


f; Bf Ain Indeed, anni; Tam deveivat 
doth ways; but I blame the maid's former miſ- 
treſs moſt. 


Aunt. Why ſo? did not the maid pretend to be 


etherwiſe than you find her ?- 
Ni Niece, Yes, madam, that is true; but I 


did not expect ſo much from a maid hen the 
came to be hired : I did not ENPMT ſhe would | 


me her own faults, 


Aunt, Well, but on the other hand, you did not 


: expect ſhe ſhould m 1 ſhe was able to do * 8 
: N 


h 3 #* 
5 1 - 


ted upon the be maid date 


. 


the did not underſtand, or ſhould unde 


theft and robbing me of my 


: 2 way or other. 


r 
rtake what 7 
ine was no ways qualified to perform. 
Fir Niece, No, that's true, madam : but the | 


was willing to get into a good place; 


r 


5 duce her{lf by a parcel of lies and ſhams, and pre- 


tend to be what ſhe has no pretonce to; 1 think * 


as bad as any of the reſſt. 
Ges. Miece. I join with my aut ior that part. 


I think the law ſhould have provided ſome pu- 


niſhment for ſervants, that give themſelves cha- 


racters they do not deſerve, as well as for other 
pieces of diſhoneſiy; for, in ſhort, it is a down- 


- Fight fraud, a cheat, and à piece of diſhoneſty, 
4ntolerable. For example, a cock comes and 
| hires herſelf to me, to ferve as ſuch; and when 


ſhe: has undertaken the buſineſs, it appears ſhe un- 


detſtands nothing of cοοkery, and has never been 


any thing but a middle maid, to wath and ſcrub 


the reoms, and the like: or n chambermaid 


offers herſelf, and tells me, ſhe knows how to 


make mantuas, cut hair, ctear-ftarch, and the 
_ Hke;; and when it comes to the trial, acknow- 


ledges ſhe does not underſtand any of them, or only 


this, and not that, as it happens: why fhould not 1 


this maid be puniſhed, as weil as ſhe that 'prevehd- 


ing to be honeſt, proves a thief ? + 


Aunt... No, child; ſhe does de e 0 
uſed: but the caſe differs as to a thief; for ſhe 


is puniſhed not for pretending honeſty, and de- 


ceiving me in the character, but for her actual 
goods. 8 
Sic. Niece, Well, madam, then abe W 


ment ſhould differ too. I do not fay ſhe ſhould be 


hanged, but I think ſhe ſhould dbepuniſhe however 
e => _ Fig I 


4* 
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Firſt Niece. We. have ways to puniſi ſuch 2 
Te, and all-ſervants too, if all miſtrefſes 


would be but juſt to themſelves,” and to one an- 


other. We might make up the deficiency of the 
law in that caſe to ourſelves very eafily, and the 
want of Pong ourſelves Juſtice i: is the 215 why com- 


plain of. x 5.4:: 
Aunt. How 9 5 N it up ry 


Fi Niece. Why, madam, n any „ duch 5 


ſervant came to me, I would be ſure to turn her 


away again, with all the reſentment that her beha- 
-viour required; and when ſhe ſent any future mi- 
ſtreſs to me for a character, I would do ber juſtice, 


Sec. Niece. You ſhould ſay, fifter, that you 
would do the genile woman ane who came to 


_ enquire of you about her. 


_» Aant.. Why truly, you ain it right there, niece, 
Sec. Niece. Indeed, madam, that is the foun- 


character of another's ſervant. | 
Hint Niece. Why, we are loth to hinder poor 


X Wen for to take away their character, is to 
: take. away. their bread.- 


Sec. Niece, We may fay the ſame of 2 thief, or 


* 


Adden of all the grievances we are under about ſer- 
vants, that we make no conſcience of doing one 
another juſtice, when we make enquiries after _ 


A houſe-breaker, when we find them in our houſes | 


or gardens, and take them even in the very fad : 


we are loth to ruin them for it; that it was ne - 


ceſſity ſorced them to do what they did; and if we 
have them committed, they will be hanged or tranſ. - 
ported; nay, the argument is ſtronger, becauſe 
the injury done may have been trifling, and the 


puniſhment there is loſs of life, A: we Bust de | 


loth to be concerned in. 


Firſt Niece. . You e the. wee a N | 
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8 too highs ſiſter; I cannot think they d 
Sec. Niece. Truly, ſiſter, I think tis much the 
ſame; but of the two here is the greater obligation 


Aunt. 1 believe I take your notion right, niece ; 


| the obligation is this: if I take the thief, and 


= him up to the law, he is; undone, and his 
I 


ife muſt pay for it; and tis a ſad thing for. me 
to let a poor fellow be put to death, or tranſ- 


ported, for robbing me of a triſſe. But, on the 


other hand, I am to conſider, (1.) Jam obliged 


by the law to do it; that it is not I that put him 
to death, but the laws of his country, and his 
oon crime is the cauſe of it; and Jam an of- 
ſender againſt that very law, and in ſome ſenſe a 
confederate with him, at leaſt an encourager of 
him in his crime, if I omit it: but, which is more 
than that, (2.) By my perhaps unſeaſonable, and 
indeed unjuſt compaſſion, I become acceſlary to 
all the robberies he ſha]] be guilty of after it; be- 
cauſe if I had done as the law directed me, 1 


bad put him out off a condition to rob or ae any. 


other perſon. 


Sec. Niece. You have fully n my means | 


ing, madam, and I take the caſe to be theiſame z 
I by no means do as I ought, or as the law di- 


_ recs, if whemmy neighbour taking a ſeryant on | 
me, and coming to me for a charaQer of her, I 


decline; ſpeaking the truth of her, AY. and the 


whole truth too. 


Fir Niece. Then 1 ſervant would get A place, 


as ſervants are now. 


Aunt. Then, niece, they! mand be more  bum- 
ble, and careful how they behave. 


Fir Niece. It is a nice caſe, and we ought to a 
3 take a great care then, that we do not injure them. 
2; Sec. Niece, That's true, we ought *: do them 


7250 ; P 5 : Nod 


| 


WET on wt q. 
nn, but we do the perſon that is to toks 


them an e eee we recommend ag ill 
; ſervant to them. 


8 — would be done ann is the great Chriſtian 


Sec. Nine. Not only ſo, madum, but we 40 not 


as we would be done by; for would any of us, if 
bet 1 Enquire of a fervant, be told ſhe was ho- 
when was a thief ? that ſhe was neat, 


en ſhe was naſty; tight when ſhe was a ſlsttern; 
= 2 when ſhe was idle; quiet, when ſhe was 


bold beser modeſt, when ſhe was * be, a 
bold 3 andthe ble Ne 


ene in people whenever we go to en- 


quire about a ſervant. A miſtreſs cannot be ſup - 


poſed to recommend earneſſly, becaufe it is to be 
granted that ſhe ee. with the fervant for ſome- 
thing or other. 


but little of the real character of the ſervant, be- 
eauſe, forſooth, ſhe would not hinder her of a place; 


and indeed I would be very loth myſelf to ruin a 


ird, becauſe I did not like her; but I do 
ink, as you fay, niece, we miſtreſſes are too 


; | backward. to be free with one another in ſuch | 


_ caſes. | 
Sec. Niece. It woos not only anſwer the end, 


3 madam, as to the law-part, but it would bring 


ſervants back to be ſervants again, as they uſed 
to be, and as they ought to be; for really, they 
can hardly be called ſervants now. 

Hirſt Niece. I wiſh it was with us in caſe of 
our aide, as it is with the gentlemen in the 


caſe 


Aunt. Nay, we break andeher- law that- you. 
| have, not thought of yet; for we do not do in it as 


| Aunt. I obſerve, indeed, qhere* is a general | 


t ſhe is therefore, on the other 
Hand, ſhy and backward, and will ſay nothing, or 


| f 
T - 
, £53 
1 
* 

1 


. ˙ aber en oo a 
3 . 
— : Raug 


| * away 


eaſe of their men- ſervants, viz. That we ſhould 
be obliged to give ceftificates to our maids when 


eren then the. enſb would be 


Ser. Miect. Why 


the ſame; for if the form of the certificate was 
nat fettled too by the act of parliament, we ſhould 


fign — — thivg they deſired us. 
Firſt Were. Nay, fiſter, that would be dur 


faults, | 
Hitt, Why, ſs it is out faults now, child, if 


we wy them wrong characters. 
Niece. T do not fay we ſhould give ron 


Faw.” ; but I ſhould be loth to ſay the utmo 


of a poor fervant, and ſo prejudiee every body 


againſt her: perhaps what ſhe did amiſs with me, 


| the might mend with another, and perhaps what 
1 not pleaſe me, another might bear with. 


ec. Nitce. I will put an end to all that imme- 
diately; ſiſter: I do not mean that I ſhould enter 


into a long accuſation of a ſervant, and give the 


hiſtory of her life; or that I would blaſt her for 


 tfifles, or give her an ill name, for not ſuiting 
exactiy to my temper. But I ſpeak in capital 
| eſſential articles, ſuch as denominate-a wench a 


or bad ſervant ; arid III tell you a caſe, 
when I went to a lady myſelf to enquire about a 
chambermaid who had been ſent to me -by another 


0 perſon. 


Aunt. But what was che perten that ſent er 

recommended her ? did ſhe know her;? 
Sec. Niece. She was an honeſt well-meaning poor 

2 that uſed to help me to maids when I 


wante 
Aunt, But thaw I ſuppoſe, did not know much 


of her own knowledge. 


pu Niece, No, madam, but the maid gave 
1 me 


— — 
M2 - how 
N 


me an account Baſs” Ge, 


the may ays true in that. 


99 


went to the ledy, and told her. L Fame to enquire 


{ #4 


of ſuch a maid-ſervant, who, as , had;ſaid, had 
lived with her. Memel ma. 8 had live 


iy bow long did | the live with you PA "hag ? 
Pray, madam, how long does the ſay the. lived 


yen. if me? fays 


{Almoſt a year; madam, favs, 1 3/15 think it 


wanted but a month or thereabouts: at which ſhe 
made a kind of a hum, and ſaid nothing for a 


while, 
Now- 1 did. not like the way, of anſwering. my 


queſtion. with a queſtion ; for I thought ſhe 
might have told me poſitively how Jong the maid 


had lived with her, and leſt nge to judge whether 
ſhe had ſpoken, truth: whereas by returning the 
queſtion upon me, ſhe kept it in her. n n breaſt 
to accuſe or excuſe her. So I turned it ſhort up- 


on her. I hope, adam, ſays I, you will be ſo 
plain with me, as to let me n e the, lay 


true or not. 
Ves, yes, madam, = foes. 5 


This Turpriſed me again ; for this had a wake 
meaning as plain as could de, and it was impoſ- 


fible to know whether ſhe meant, yes, that it 


was as the maid had ſaid, or yes, that ſhe would 


let me know whether the maid had ſaid true or 
not. So I ſtopped a While to give her time to go 


on, and explain herſelf; but finding ſhe did not, 


I repeated my queſtions... Pray, madam, ſays 1, 


be pleaſed to let me know ea bow long the 4 
lived with you. 0 


Why, — Sg 12 ſhe, not quite, 2 year: 


* 2 


* 5 
8 


lived laſt, and l | 


13 

EE 
i 

| 


, 
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+ and I SH not agree; I am paſſionate and pretty 
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EO from being ſatisfied with that? Mad ef 
anſwer, the manner of drawing out her words 


- ſhewing me plainly that the wench had lyed.. How- 


ever, leſt I ſhould quarrel with her too ſoon, and 
ſo have no more out df her, I dropt i it, and aſked 
her ſome other queſtions. ved 

Au,, Modem, fays 1 1s. dhe a good. 
woman?) eu 

Les, yes, Jays ſhe, ſhe dons be work well m_ | 

This was all equivocation again. Any body 
would have underſtood by my queſtion,” that I in- 
| quired if ſhe was good at her . needle, but ſhe 
would not take it as I meant it, and put it off with 
an anſwer: which might be true, if the, wench 
knew but how to make a bed, oriſweep a room; ſo 
1 explained myſelf, and ſaid, Madam, by a good 
work - woman, I mean at her: needle, : dere you 
ünderſtandme. EL. 
Truly, Madam, * oa 1 think ſhe is "ond 
enough, I never: put her to much of en kind, 
. koving other hands in the houſ. 

Well, there ſhe came better off . me a le 
le than before, but ſtill, all this gave me no char 
aQer of the maid z ſo I went on. | 
Madam, {aps 1, what do you fay to her 


work: 


1 ay, 
honeſty? ſhe is honeſt, T hop e, bts 


have no reaſon to tax "He honeſty, yo 5 he | 
never wrong d me of any thing that I e of: 


_ Charge her with nothing 2 ON 


Even this was but a very indifferent, way "of 


f vouching for a girl's honeſty, and if, 45 was ds 


honeſt, ſhe was not juſt to her. EC 
Well, Madam, ſays 1, may 1 104 you what was K 


the occaſion of your parting with her? 5 


O, Madam, ſays ſhe, we parted. indeed 3 the 


trouble- 


| Wen wit eee ese; 


den ſue may do very well with another, Perhaps 
other miſtreſſes may not be fo troubleſome and diffi» 
cult as Lam 3 ſhe may do very well; I affure o 
| the knows bow wpleaſoenypiody harm; fire coll 


. me ſo herſelf. 
9 was indeed provoked now, and anfhrated, 


— 72 are pleaſed to give yourſelf ſome 
— var © boy you will allow. me to fay, 


J did not come for a — of the adde 
miſtreſd, but a character af the maid; and 1 
doubt, by your diſeoutſe, you are willing to re- 
commend your maid's ape argon at the dn of 


Gon... 

She only ſmiled at ny way Mig s, and 
ſaid Arm the was very 7 and ill te ieale; 
but Betty might do very el} with andy” 


I preſſed her again to let me know what he 
ed with her maid for; but ſtill ſne ſhuſfled me 
| be and gave me the cunningeſt evaſive anſwers. 
" Betty herſelf could not have put me off with half 
the dexterity as her miſtreſs did; ene pins, 706 
nours as if 1 was going away. | 
7 Madam, Jays J, you are exceeding tender or 
your maid : bur I cannot ſay you are 1 5 juſt 
| toa ſtranger, that you fee re to depend upon 
your word ſor the — of a ſervant. How- 
ever, I ſhall take it the way I hope you mtend it, 
namely, that though it may not bs for the girl's - 
advantage to have the particulars of her behaviour 
| told; yet you would have me underſtand by it, 
that her conduct will not bear a character, and 
that you would nat have me venture upon her ; and 


4 I ſhall take your advice. 


At A ab if he had er, 


T 343 * | Mey 
8 — -way of talking of he 
- wench had fatiefied me, and da! did not under- 
ſtand ar As ks But to go, . madam, 

J. e, 5 may ma 2 
2 I am ſorry you ſhould ake me fo; | 
the maid may do very well in another pen A | 
Nr e ſait me. | 

As 1 was talking, I obſerved, that in the draw- 
ing-room to the room we ſet in, there fat a 

gentleman r in a great book, and every now 
and then he looked off his book, when his wife 
(for it was her huſband) ſpoke, as if he was ſur- 
priſed at what the faid ; and as the foldimg-doors 
' Rood wide open, ſo that the rooms were as it 
were, let both into one, he heard all we faid, and 
I perecived that as he looked off of his book when 
150 wife ſpoke, ſo he almoſt laugh d outright when 
ke. 
"At laft, as if he was not able to hold outany longer, 
he clapp'd up the book pretty hard, and threw it 
by, and came forward into the room we were in, 
and making me a. very low bow as he paſſed, he 
oſſered to go out; when his lady Rept up to him, 
and faid ſomething foftly, which he anſwered ſoftly, 
and with abundance w good humour in his face, 
| faid to his wife, my dear, I will not interrupt 
you; upon which I offered to go away. By no 
means, madam, ſaid he, my bufineſs is of no 
moment. So taking hold of his wife's hand, he 
” as it were turned her towards me, and at wn v 
way, my dear, ſays he, don't hold the 
ſuſpenſe about your maid, for I hear that = ch 
buſineſs: let her have a true character of her: 
you would be glad to be dealt plainly with your- 
felf. His wiſe ſmiPd, but ſaid nothing at firſt, 
but ah turning to him, and all in a 00d 
& 
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good humour, ſhe gave him a litle tap on the arm 
with her hand: do you give a character of her, if 
you think I han't done it well. Muſt I? ſays he: 
Why then, madam, ſays he to me, with my wife s 
leave, ſhe is a damn'd jade, a horrid ſcold, aliar z 
and tho? ſhe has, I believe, ſtolen nothing from us, 
was a thief in the place ſhe came laſt from, which 
we heard of fince, and for that very thing my wife 
; turned her V M e n en "ry 
I made him a curt'fy, and told him I was greatly 
obliged to him for ſo much ſincerity, and found his 
lady had been only tender of his maid's character, 
but had not at all recommended her. Why, madam, 
 fays be, my wife was cheated in this wench, only 
- by the; people ſhe lived with before, giving her am- 
- biguous anſwers, and ſpeaking as favourably of her 
s they could; and that is the ruin of us all, adds 


he, in taking ſervants, _ 8 8 
. But, fir, ſays I, the lady ſhe lived with before 
did your lady a great deal of wrong, if ſhe knew 
her to be what you ſay ſhe was in her ſervice. 
I I don't know, madam, how 'twas for that: I 
never meddle with theſe things, ſays he, but I 
believe my wife was not ſo nice in her inquiries 
as you are; or if ſhe was, ſhe was eaſier to be 
_ cheated in their anſwers ; and *tis the ladies 
being thus backward to give juſt and plain ac- 
counts to one another, that is the reaſon that 
' ſuch a. wretched gang of wenches run from 
houſe: to houſe, and get places, and behave, in 
them as they do. ould the ladies, ſays he, 
be juſt to ene another, ſpeak plain and honeſtly, 
1 =o give the creatures ſuch characters as they 
deſerve, they would take care to deſerve better 
characters, and not behave ſo infolently, and ſo 
ſaucily as they do, This jade, madam, ſays tr. 
A ; * 


5 


- "y 1 
* 
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( 345 ) 
that you come to enquire of, 
taunted her miſtreſs two or three times, at ſuch a 
rate, that 1 have been forced to ſend a footman 
into the room to bring her out by the "head: and 
ſhoulders, for fear her miſtreſs ſhould be frighted; 
and yet ſhe is ſo good to that ſlut, that ſhe cannot 
find in her heart to ſpeak the truth of her. 
My dear, ſays the lady, 1 have not laid 1 | 
thing but truth of her. 
J my dear, fays ſhe again, . was not upon my 
| oat . 
Why, that is true too, child, ſaid *. but you 
ate upon your honour,” and that is equivalent to 
an oath; and it would be hard to have this lady 
left to take ſuch a devil into her houſe, merely 
for fear of injuring the wench; why, you would 
injure the family you fuffer to take her, much 
more than the maid. Let her go ſeek her fortune 
where no- body knows her, and there ſhe may have 
time N mend her pre and come to town 
2 Why, niece, this gentleman wis your in- 
ſtructor. I think ?tis juſt his language that you 
ſpeak; only I think you didnot eps ſo nn 
. as he does. 4 1. . I: 
Sec. Niece. And very 10 0 hn nguage too, a= 
dam; tis for want of this gentleman's rule that 
we have: any eg: infolentz idle IO. inthe 
| world. 949 '£ GD 2845 
« * Firſt Ware. I: add cine ſervary more eau 


as inſulted Ind 


To , 


tous: of their behaviour, I confeſs :{ but then, | . 


ſiſter, it would put it into the power af mig 
treſſes to ruin poor ſervants when they pleaſed, 
and even when there was no good (cauſe; the 


bread of a ſervant would ee vpon the breath 
; of a miſtreſs. e 3287 mn 


* 614 | ; | $8 
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ec. Nrese „ Tbere is no good in te world wb 
outatahaiaroof evil; no convenience without its 
| Inconveniences; but the damage that way, if it 

thould be fo at any time, is infinitely leſs than the 
miſchief to families which comes by the inſolence 
and wickedneſs of ſervants. T 
Aunt. Nay, by the univerſal degeneracy of ſer- 
vants, ee. ight have ſaid ; for even thoſe we call 
good ſervants at this time, are quite different 
things from what they were in former times, 5 
ever ſince I can remember. 
Sec. Niece. Well, madam, but I could propoſe . 
; remedy even againſt that part which my ſiſter ob- 
Jes againſt, of doing ſervants wrong; for I do not 
deny that ſome miſtreſſes may in injare their ſervants, 
andere ought to be no wrong on either hand. 
at NMiece. 1 have known a miſtreſs refuſe to 
give d poor :fervant a character, only beoauſe {he 
was un willi eee eee ee 
WRISTS ; may happen, 1 do 
| ec. iece. uc in ma a J not 
denen, 8⁸ 2 ppen 
Vins Nine. Lhxveialfo FAR Aike inzate 
2 ſervant by her ity in favour of other ſer» 
vants, and give a maid an ill character when ſhe 
has not Yeſerver it, Sythe: mere 2 — raiſed 
on her by others. 
e. Nico: Ir ir not pollible toreckon-up all the 
caſes | in which a miſtreſs may injure a ſervants 
is true; antl there can no rule be ſet ſo exact, as 
that e eee 5 E ST hit 8 8 


1 5 


. All Io dente that n 
happen that way, is not eee 


132 milies now ſuffer the 
EL. | inſo- 


ET © 6 
inſolence and baſeneſs of ſervants; ; and 
therefore the remedy is to be embraced, 
and the leſſer evil choſen. 

2. There may be methods directed by the 
law, that in ſuch caſes, where miſtreſſes 
have nothing capital to charge upon a ſer- 
vant, they ſhall be obliged to give emed. 5 
tificates of their behaviour. 228. | 


Aunt. I have often thought of ahat; un le 
the form of that certificate be ſettled and adjuſted 
by that very act of parliament, the miſtreſſes will 
juſt write what they pleaſe, and when they are pre- 

judiced againſt a feryant, will ſay nothing in their 
certificates that ſhall do them any ſervice, or re- 
commend them at all to any one elſſe. 

Sec. Niaca. Thoſe muſt be very malicious © 0. 
ple that will go that length with a ſervant. —_ 


FHirſi Niece. But ſuch people there are, and ſuch 15 


perhaps always will be. 8 
Sec. Niece. Well; there may be a remedy for 


: that too, far there .may be two or three ſeveral 
4orms. of certificates: Eretted by the law; one 


*- yoluntier, and full to all the behaviour of a Dh 
pus apa the other to her honeſty and :ſobcicty ; 


* 
Hunt. Why then, child, nobody would take a 
ſervant that had only yonr-ſecond-rate certificate z 
they would preſently ſay, her miſtreſs had gi en ne 
character but what ſhe could not help. e 
- Sec. Niece. I rather think, madam, that all ſer- 
vants would: content themſelves with what you are 
pleaſed to call my ſecond· rate certificate. 
Aunt, Come, let us hear what kind of, certificate 
it is, if you are lawyer enough to „ 
** Niew, 1 am not e, enough te draw 
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not deſerve | 
"ought to take, 
Dec. Niece. Well, ak, and a bereut chat did 
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** „pin form) ; but it Pen 25 to o this purpoſe, ma 
m. 


5 


The CATIA 


I 7 At B. a hereby certify that the bearer 


hereof M. B. Aued with me as a cham- 
bermaid one year and aquarter, ending 
- the - ; ; of at, during 
vez time ſhe behaved herſelf homſth, 
gt 1 1 and aut an Js. 6; became CY 


*. 5 4 


"hy g, niece, a fendt * could 
much character as that, no 'body 


deſerve fo much character a8 that, no miſtreſs 


Sor: to deny. 
7 


* 3, 


r/t Niece.” But ſuppoſe, fiſter; a miſtreſs would 
maliciouſſy den it, as I ſaid before, 
Sec. Niece. by then the maid Mould 1550 


5 -the ſame remedy as ſhe has for her wages, vix. 


ain to a juſtice of peace, that in caſe 1 
the miſtreſs's being heard, if ſhe could not 

ſufficient reaſons —1 proof of the fact, for wt 5 
ſhe refuſed ſuch a certificate, the juſtice ſhould 


E gn the certificate to the maid, intimating that 


having 


634% ) 


ting 
ere was ſufficient cauſe for refuſing t. 
Aunt. Well, niece, and what was your. 
ro certificate pray, that Jou all: a de ; 5 
con 

Sec. Niece. Why, os Yo whens A mite may 
have a kindneſs oo a ſervant, and is willing to give 


a 


her. an extraordinary recummendation, ſhe maß 


add, that ſhe is a very good needle woman, ox that 
ſhe is a very good cook, that ſhe was not only faith 
ful, but diligent,” and ſo in other caſes: but, as I. 


ſaid, I believe an ſervant will be contented with, | 


the ſecond, which is ſufficient. 0 
Fir Niece. Iagree, that the giving ſuch centfin, - 


Cates would put an end to theſe, enquitie. 


Sec. Niece. Which oftentimes leave us in the 


dark, as much as we were before they are made; z. 


nays, and ſometimes more a great deal. | 
Aunt. That is our fault indeed, that we will . 
not with freedom and plainneſs acquaint one an- 
other, what we are to expect from the maids we 
hire; and 'tis preſuming upon this charitable diſ- 
poſition of. miſtreſles, that maidg behave ſo ſaucily 
as they do. | 
Sec. Niece. Well, if. any of my maids 70 from. 
me, 1 tell them plainly Be hn what they are 
to expect of me, and what kind of character I ſhall 
give 'em, if they ſend any body to me. | 
TE Niece. And what effect has it upon them 2 
*. Tex hy better for it? | 


had upon one of my . maids. | 
mind very roundly one day, upon occafion of. 
ſomething I did not like, and truly my maid 
turned very ſhort upon me, and told me-the was 
ot ſhe could not FF me, and hoped I would 

n ; 


heard all that; could be alledg'd, be 4 at. 


zece, Why, Dil tell you what effect it | 
I had told her my. 
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She very pert} en 233 0 
** t take 10 which way * - 

! » Mary, ſays yon are very tart with 
me- bope when you ſend your next miſtreſs to 
e you wil ez dect to hear thoſe 
very words a ns 

* ie bebe fe fail, 00 g 
words that paſs'd in anger, and give: them for 
character of any ſerrant? 

No, Mary, ſays I, you ſnould not ſay; will 1 be- 
ſs harbarous;;- you ſfibuld ſay, would I be ſo honeſt 
as to giye a character of you rom your own mouth. 
Depend upon it, Mary, ſays I, I ſhall not beſo 
nunmfuſt to any miſtreſs to conceaÞa thing of that 
moment from them; why, it would be doing them 
the greateſt injury in the world. 

Se ſtood Fill a good while, and faid nothing; 
but as ſhe ſaw me looking at her, as if I expected 
an anſwer, the girl fell a- crying, ran to me, and 
offered to kneel- to me, begged my pardon, and 
told me ſhe hoped I would ang her, to fecall her 
Warning; for ſhe was refolved ſhe would live with 
me till ſhe had deſerved a better character. 

Aunt. Poor girl! I ſhould have told her the” 
might. go when ſhe would then, for ſhe. had de- 
ferved's better character juſt then. 

Sec. Niece. I did not fay fo'to her,” but I would 
not tet her kneel; and L old her T'would' not in- 
ſiſt upon her warning; for as long as'ſhe bes 
haved io to me, I believed I ſhould never put ber 
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away. 
Aunt. Wel , but did ſhe mend afterwards 2 


Ser. Nie. * the was a very good 2 
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| butſhe ord the beſt ſervant aner! it that any body 
ever had. She is with me ſtill. 


Aunt. It is r ſo, if we give fair, bold, 


and juſt characters of them, and it once came to be 
the cuſtom or general uſage among miſtreſſes, ſer» 


vants would quickly carry it after another manner _ 
at leaſt they would take care to part upon as good 


terms as they could with their miſtreffes. 


Sec. Niece. And we ſhould not cheat one another f 


as we do now, in giving characters to the vileſſ 
ereatures chat fall in our * 
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